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TRANSLATORS' PREFACE 

The diasociation of hypnofisni from mysticism and saper- 
Btition was efflciently began by two invcatigalors, Alex- 
andre Bertrand and James Braid. Bortraiid {Tratte 
du aomnambulism.e, Paris, 1823; Du magnetisme animal 
en France, Paris, 1826) insisted especially upon the 
psj'Chologieal determinaiits of thc phcnomena in qnes- 
tion. He maintained that what we iiow call the hypnotic 
State was brought about through the iiifluence of the 
imaf^natioti of the patients aeting upon themselves. 
Herein we have the germ of Coue's thoory of autosug- 
geation as expoimded in the foUowing pages. Braid, on 
the other hand (various writings, from 1841 to his death 
in 1860), incÜned at the outaet rather to the physi- 
nlogica] explanation of what he was the first to tenn 
" hjfpnotism. " It is interesting to note that Braid was 
a pioneer in the therapeutic use of reflectjve autosu^cs- 
tion. He describes his own sufferings, in September, 
1844, from a severe attack of rauscalar rhenniatism, 
whieh had made it impossible for him to sleep for ihree 
FUecessive nights. He then hypnotized hiraself in the 
presence of two friends. "At the expiration of nine 
miontes they aronsed me. and, to my agreeable surprise, 
I was qnite free from pain, b^ing able lo move in any 
way with perfeet ease. ... I had seen like results 
with many patients ; but it is one thing to hear of pain, 
and another to fcel it. My sufFering waa so exquisite that 
I coold not imagine anyone eise ever suffered so intenaely 
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as myaelf on that occasion; and therefore I merely ex- 
pectcd mitigation, so that I \vas truly and agreeably 
surprised to find myself quite free irom pain. . . . 
A week thcreafter I had a slight return, which I re- , 
moved by hypnotizing myself once more; and I have 
remained quite free from rhcumatism ever since, now 
nearly six years." The Observation is quoted by Arthur 
Edward Waite in his biographical iiilroduction to Braid 
on Hypnotism (pp. 45-6). To thc contemporary reader, 
and abovc all to students of Coue and Baudouin, it is 
obvious that the essential feature in the eure was not the 
"hypnotism" but the autosuggestion, 

Yet the idea that uneonscious autosuggestion is re- 
sponsible for many of our troubles, moral and physical, 
was slow to mature, Even to-day, pcople fail to recog- 
nize that they are largely wrong whcn thcy speak of 
" the ills that flesh is heir to," and that they should 
rather in many cases speak o£ " the ills that faney 
breeds." Still more slowly has come thc rccognition 
that in refleetive autosuggestion, seientifically applied, 
we have in very truth the faith that moves mountains. 
Healers, ofGcial and unofßeial, have at all times made 
use of the power of Suggestion, but the ose has been for 
the most part uneonscious. James Goodhart, in his 
Harveian lectures on Common Neuroses (1894, p. 129), 
felis US that " there are many eonditions in which the 
eure most come mainly from within, our function in 
ehief being to call out this dormant power." But for 
Goodhart the " rational trcatment " of disease was still 
to be f ound in skilled advice as to rcgimeu and the like ; 
the " dormant power " of refleetive aulosungcstion was 
not yet revealed to his disceming gaze. In the most out- 
Btauding British work on psychotherapeutics, J. Alilne 
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Bramwell's Hypnotism (third edition, 1913), the word 
autosuggestion is not to be found in the index, Yet 
Bramwell incliues to accept the theory that the phc- 
nomena of hypnotism are chiefly explicable hj the coo- 
ception of " the sublirainal coiisciousness, " and he re- 
corda as Ihe main feature of this theoi-y that " the es- 
senlial eharaeteristic of the hypnotic State is the sub- 
jeet's power over his own organism." Herc we obvi- 
oosly verge tipon Cou^'s teaching. But the affiliations 
of that teaching caii be best imderstood in the light of a 
brief aualysia of the devclopment of Ihe theory of hyp- 
notism subsequent to the days of Bertrand and Braid. 

Snbstantially, it may be aaid that the theory of the 
psychological determination of these phenomena now 
holds the field. Heidenhain and othei-s cultivatcd the 
physiologieal theory with vigour, and for a time with 
sueeess. Charcot and the Salpetrierc school maintaincd 
that the phenomena of hypnotism were mainly, if not 
exclusirely, morbid; that Ihoy were manifestations of 
major hystcria or hystero-epilopsy. But by serious in- 
vestigators to-day it is generally admittod that the views 
of the Nancy school, the views of Liebault and Bern- 
heim, repreaent the truth, and that the pathological 
theory of hj-pnotism now possesscs no morc than hia- 
torical intercst. For twenty years A. A. Liebault prac- 
tiaed hypnotism at Nancy, having a gratuitoas clinic for 
his poorer patients. He rediscovered that e^peclation 
is the primary factor in the eausation of hypnotism, that 
increased suseeptibility is the leading charaeteristic of 
the hypnotic state, and that the su^ester's influence 
npon bis subjects is exerted through mental rather than 
through bodily Channels. Hippolyfe Bernheim, pro- 
fesBor of medicine at Nancy, was the philosophical ex- 
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poiuider of these theories, and it is with the name of 
Ucrnhcira (died in 1919, at ihe age of eighty) that the 
ideas of the Grst Nancy sehool are capeciaUy associated. 
Edouard Coue, aa Charles Baudouin explaiii» in his 
prefaee, has like Liebaiüt dcvotcd muny of bis best years 
to the praetice of paychotherapeulics in a free elinic, for 
a time at Troyes and subsequently at Nancy. Baudouin 
is the first grcal theoretical exponcnt of C'oue's tcaohiug. 
He hears much the sanie relationship to Coiic that Bern- 
heim bore to Liebault. He and Coae will speak for thcm- 
selves throughout the prescnt volume. Enough herc to 
insist on three of the most esscntial and novel features 
in the teaching of the New Nancy School : 

1. The main factor in hypnotic phenomcna ia uot 
heterosuggestion but autosuggestion ; and, as a corol- 
lary, the ehief advantagcs of Psychotherapeut ics ean be 
secured without a snggester and without the more salieut 
featuree of ihe hypnotie atate. 

2. Of fnndamental iraportance to aucccss is the rec- 
ognifionof what Coue terms "the law of roversedefforl," 
the law that so long aa the iraagination ia adversc, an 
long as a eountersuggestiou is at work, cffort of the eon- 
scious will acta by contraries. We must think rightly, 
or rather must imagine rightly, before we ean will 
rightly. In a word, our formula must not be, "who wills 
can"; but "who thinks can" or "who imaginos can." 

3. The most signifieant phenomena of autosuggustinn 
occur in the domain of the subconBcioua (nnconscious). 
The new powers which autosuggestion offers to mankind 
are based npon tJie acquirement of a reflective eontrol 
of the Operations of the subconscious. Herein, as Bau- 
douin showB in bis Prefaee and his Corelusion, the 
teachingB of tiie New Nancy School at on<!e conürm and 
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enjpplenieiit the theories of the Freadiaus and the data 
of psj-choanalysis. 



In the subtitle of Suggestion and Autosuggestion we 
are told Ibat it is a " psychological and pedagogical 
study." The edneational applications of the tcaehings 
of the New Nancy School are, if possible, of even greater 
interest and importance than Ihe ciirative applications. 
It is not alwaya easy to separate the Iwo categories, for 
from a wide outlook the mentalily of the niajority of 
"normal" human beings, the producta of what passen 
to-day by the name of education and the outcome of the 
suggestions of our excocdingly rudimentary social en- 
vironment, may be said to have an essentially morbid 
qnality and to need all the relief thut can posaibly he 
given by Ihe healing art. Consequently the aposties of 
the new psyehology, the Freudians equally with the 
pupils of the New Nancy School, are educationists as 
well as therapeutists. We find a whole section on "Edu- 
cation and Child-Study" in Emest Jones's Psyclio- 
analysis; while the American writer, Wilfrid Lay, has 
recently suppleraented bis voltline Man's Unconscwus 
Conflict by a work devoted to the edueationa! side of 
Preudianism, and entitled Tke CliÜd's ünconsdous 
Mind. But the implieations of Coue's praetieal dis- 
eoveries and of Baudouin's theories are destined to in- 
äuence edueationa! work more radically even than 
Freudianiam can influence it. Intelliireiit educationists 
have long reeognized that a large proportion of the 
effeeta of education. good or bad, are due to Suggestion; 
bat a few yeara ago M. W. Keatinge, in his volume 
Suggestion in Education (first edition 1907, second edi- 
tion 1911) criticized the term autosnggestion as mislead- 
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ing. He wrote, " the idea is really suggested from witV 
out, and appears to be 'aelf -suggested' only to the per- 
son in whoae inind it lias been latent." Nevertheless, 
most careful readers of Baudouin's book will we thiuk 
agree that in education, as ia psychotberapentics, what 
goes on in the subject's subconsclous is what really 
Gounta in the whole process, and that uxion the soiccess- 
ful appeal to tbo subconscioos largely depends the suc- 
cess of the teachcr no less than the success of the healer, 
Edncational theory will have to be whoUy reconsidered 
in the light of the doctrine of autosuggestion as taught 
at Nancy and at the Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute in 
Geneva. A carefui examinatioii of the suecesaes of the 
latest educational methods, like those of Maria Montes- 
sori and those of Faria de Vasconcelloa {Ä New School 
in Belgium, London, 1919), will show that their value ia 
in large part due to an unwitting appeal to the sub- 
conscious, and to a skilfol though not as yct fully under- 
stood utilization of the pupils' powei-s of autosuggestion. 

Aa for the philosophieal, psychological, and ethical 
implications of the new doctrine, yel more interesting 
{to persons interested in such abstractions) than its 
bearings npon pedagogy and upon therapeuties, it is 
not for the translators to add a word here to what Bau- 
douip writes in his eloquent Concluaion on " Suggestion 
and the Will." Those who like te know whither they 
are beinft led, may usefully read this brief philosophieal 
seclion before approaching the preliminary problem 
"What is Suggestion." In our opinion the Conelusion 
is equally valuable as a preamble to the Introductiou, 
and might be read first as well as last. For, after mak- 
ing that intimatc acquaintanceship with Suggestion and 
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Autosuggestion which is one of the Privileges of a trans- 
lator, we unhesitatingly endorse the author's daim that 
the teachings of the New Nancy School are destined, in 
conjunction with the teachings of psychoanalysis, to ef- 
f ect a renovation of psychology, medicine, and pedagogy. 
As Supplements to Bergsonianism the two will probably 
achieve the renovation of philosophy as well. 

Ediin and Cedar Paul. 
London, May, 1920. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

SiNCE the year 1910 Ihere has beeii in progress at Nancy 
a psychologieal and medieo-pedagogical movenieul which 
we are entitled to regard an one ot' the notable scientific 
happenings of the present epoch,' The terms aulosug- 
gestion, the educatioii of the will, the foree of ihought, 
self-coutrol, have long beeii current. But with the rise 
of the New Nancy School we have for the flrut time the 
Clements of a really methodical syntbesis of the phe- 
nomena and the diseiplines which ihcse terms connole. 

The pioneer in this development ts a man whose devo- 
tjon 18 rivalied by his niodeaty. During the years 1885 
and 1886, Emile Coue witnessed the werk and the ex- 
periment3 of Lifcbanlt, who was. as everyone knows. the 
father of the doctrine of Suggestion, the founder of the 
firat Naiicy school, and the teaehor of Bernheim. Sub- 
seqaently, Con^. whose fiiiancial resourees were sleiider, 
had to devote most of his enei-gies to gaiuing a liveli- 
hood; but, like all men whose minds are dominated by 
an idea, he went o» working nnremittingly in silenee 
and olone. He studied tho fnrther devplopmenls of the 
Nancy piinciples in the Tnited States, and was ablc to 
extraet from the ncw iheories suoh serious, practical, and 
solid content as they poaaessed. He brushed aside 

'The presence of the enemy ai iht gaies cf Naiiey imposed 
inevitable hindrances lo ihe work, bat dJd not imtrnipi it com- 
pletely. Herein is a sign of vilality. 
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all that was uo better than adverlisenient ainl hiimbug, 
and he likcwise rejected the mystieal postulates wliich 
anderlay aome of the Iheories. By the elosing years of 
tbe ninetecüth Century, Coufi had grasped the thouglit 
of which he was in search. He discovered in autoaug- 
gestioii the powerfiU and widely diffuscd foree of whicli 
hypnotic Suggestion, Üie only form of su^cslion hitherto 
studied in medicine, is but one among ntany applications. 
Through repeated experiments he was further able to 
Show th:.t this foree was efficacious in troubles that were 
manif estly organic ; and he proved that the education of 
the foree, whieh though often confused with the wiU is 
quite distinct from the will, is a simple matter and 
within the competence of all. Contempoiaueously with 
bat independently of the idea of psychoanalysis (devel- 
oped along divergent lines by Breuer and Prend, on the 
one band, and by the Zurieh school, on the other), tbe 
idea of the Nev; Nancy School, clearcr tban the former 
and more akin to the Prcnch spirit, leads us, by a path 
parallel with tbat opened by psychoanalysis, into the 
little-known domain of the subconscious, and contributes 
likewise to the renovation of psychology, medicine, and 
pedagogy. The two outlooks are complementary. 

By bis perfect disinterestedness, by the establishment 
of a free clinic. Cou5 bas been able to extend bis ex- 
perienee to far wider limits tban those known to most 
practitioners.' In Ibis way bis energies were directed 
more and raore into the practical field, were monopolized. 
if I may nse the pbrase, by the apostolate of aetion. He 
bas written no more than a few artieles in tbe bulletin of 

' During ihe months preceding the oulbreak of ihe war he was 
consulied by more than one hundretl persoiis daily, so that ths 
aiuiual averase of consultatioos would have been 40,00a 
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(he school,' and sonie papers für psychological congiesses.' 
Even scantier arc the writings of his pupila, The New 
Nancy School «upplies the elemeuts of an entire psy- 
chology, but this psychology remains unwritten. It has 
therefore seenied to me tbat it would be serviceable to 
attempt the presentation of a first eoÖrdiuated outlook, 
however incomplete, upon queslions whose Iheoretioal 
and practical interest is of so high au order. Pie- 
eminently I have assumed the pedagogical Standpoint ; ' 
that 18 to say, I have attempted to show how, by a simple 
process of edacation, a latent power may be luade 
kinetic. It is this transformation, above all, that is im* 
portant. 

But on the threshold of my work, I wish to pay doe 
homage to the founder of the New Nancy School, to the 
beloved teaeher to whoni these pages owe the best part 
of their snbstance, to the man but for whom they would 
never have been written. 

CUAALES BaUDOUIN. 

'Sociiif lorraine de Psychologe appliquee. Quarterly hulleiin, 
published by Barbier at Nancy. 

' A few inleresiing reports read to the Psychological Coiigress 
at Pari« tn 1913. 

'The subject matter of the foHowing pages has been cx- 
pouudeü in courses of lectures given at ihe Jean Jacques Rous- 
Mau Inslilule in Gencva, wbere I have also organiied the prac- 
tical and gratuitous leaching of autosuggeslioa 
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INTRODUCTION 

WHAT IS SUOÖESTIONf 

When we speak of Suggestion, our first difficulty is to 
come to an agrcement as to the meaning of the term. 
Purlhermore, questions of words are at the same time 
queations of thiugs ; a defmitiou is a theory. 

It may be true that the meauing of the term Sugges- 
tion is still 8omewhat vague ; but this does not give ariy- 
one the right to formuiate a purely arbitrary definitiou, 
haphazard. For by iiow, in the language nniversaUy 
aceepled by science, the word has come to be applied to 
preeise and well-known facts, and a deSnition which 
should faii to take thcse faets into the reekomng would 
be inadniissible, 

We have to ask whether all the faets, or a very large 
majority of them, exhibit a eommon specific character. 
If this be so, then wherever such a character is en- 
countered, we are entitled to spcak of Suggestion. 

Among the phenomena universally recognized as be- 
longing to the domain of Suggestion, two groups of very 
different type have drawn the attention of various ob- 
serveps, some persona inclining especially to the study 
of one groapt and others to the study of the other. We 
have to aseertaiu wliich of these Iwo groups is the most 
characteristie, and which we should therefore choose in 
drawing ap our deSnition of Suggestion. 

A subject is hypnotized, and the Operator Orders him 
21 
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to look at an imaghiary bird : the subject lias tbe sng- 
gested hallucination. Or, oii the olher band, a doetor 
may eure bis patient by a simple affivniation of eure. — 
In each of Ihese experiments, two phases can be dis- 
tinguished : 

1. Au idea," proposed or iniposed by the Operator, is 
accepted by the mind of ihe subject. 

2. Thia idea uudergoes trausforinatiou into an aetion, 
so that the object of the idea (iu the instanoes given, the 
hallucination or the eure) is realized. 

These two phases reair in all tbe phenomeua whieh it 
ia generally agreed 1o regard as su^estion. Bnt which 
of the two is essentially and truly cbaraeteristie I Here 
eomes the divergence of opinion. 

Public opinion givea its verdict for the first phase. 
Su^estion, for public opinion. bns as a fundamental re- 
quirement two terms, nn Operator and a subjeet. It 
eonsists in the fnrcible control of the comparatively 
feeble will of the subject by the comparatively powerful 
will of the Operator. 

The domination will be facilitated by a peeuliar State 
known as hypnosis, and it is tbrough the combined in- 
fiiienee of domination and hypnosis that we arrive at the 
seeond phase, the realization of the idea. 

These stränge realizations, so astounding in their ac- 
puraey, whieh hypnotism has revealed to us. eould not 
(it is eontended) be brought about in defnnlt of eertain 
peeuliar eondiüons of which the leading condition is ihe 
presenee of a suggester. 

"The tenn "idea" will be used here in ihc widesi sense of 
" representEttion," and will denote the tmage as well as the 
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The theory just expoonded is invaüdated by the 
facts. 

To seltle the question decisiveLy let us ask what are 
the profonndest changes which the Suggestion of an 
Operator can produce in a hypnotizcd subject, and let us 
see whether an isolated subject can, unaided, produce 
similar changes in hiniself. 

To elear up this point we may consuJt one among the 
practitioners who have done most (o 4viden ' ' the frontiers 
of hypnosis," Bonjour of Lausanne. Let us examine 
the maximum resalt hc has secured.' 

A matter of outstanding interest is the regulation o£ 
chiidbirth by hj-pnotic Suggestion : 

" I wished to ascertain what part the brain could play 
in the production of chiidbirth, Various theories have 
been propounded on this subject, but none of theni talic 
accoant of the aetion of the nervous system. Why 
is a child bom on any particular day instead of on the 
following day? Why do deliveries take place more 
frequenlly by night than by day? I have advaneed a 
theory which lays stress ou the accentuation of internal 
sensations during slcep ; the discharge of the nervous and 
musuular mechanism which leads to the delivery is anal- 
ogous, in my opinion, to what we -see in dreams. Dur- 
ing slcep. somc trifling Sensation from Ihe periphery (in 
the case now uiider constderation, frora the Uterus) 
or frora the brain (dream) is oxaggerated by the braiu 
and sets at work Ihe antomatic centres in the meduUa, 
whieh arouse the Uterus to contraction. If my theory 

Cf. Bonjour. passini. More parlicularly, Une preuve nouvelle 
de rinfluence du psychique sur 1e physique, Cotnmunication faite 
ne congrJs iniernalional de Psychologie el de psycho- 
tlijrapie i Munich. 
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wei-e sound, it shotild be possible, I held, to establish its 
truth by the use of hypnotism. 

" Professor Rapin, who was at this time chiof of tho 
matcrnity Iiospital and to whora I had spokeu of the 
matter, begged me to make the experiment in his wards. 
He selected a young woman whosc confiaement was 
duc threc weeka latcr. TMa was ou a Tucsday, and I 
proposed to arrange for the gncceaaful fulfilmcnt of the 
experiment on Priday. There were, therefore, but three 
days for preparation. 

" Nevcrtheless I feit sure that the dcsired result would 
be secured, for my obseiTations had absolutely convinced 
me of the part played by the braln in detormiuiug the 
time of delivcry, 

" I suggested to the young woman that she should 
fall nsleep on the Thursday at two o'elock, that the la- 
bour should begin during Ihe night of Thursday-Friday. 
I told her that I should come at seven o'elock in the 
morning of Friday and that the child would bc born 
at noon. 

"On Thursday at four in the afternoon I went to the 
maternity hospital. The patient had fallen into a pro- 
found sleep at five minutes past two, though her compan- 
ions had vainly endeavourcd to prevent her. I again 
told her how I had rcgulated Ihe eourse of events, and 
left her with aii order Ihat she should no longer hear any 
voices cxeept those of Professor Rapin and his assistant. 

"The foUowing day I did not reaeh the hospital unlil 
half-past nine instead of seven o'cloek, this putting 
Ihings back by two and a half hotu-s. The woman told 
me that throughout the nicht she had been aware of the 
aensaticns I had snggcsted. The obsletric assistant de- 
ciared that laboor had not yet begun, and my own exami- 
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nation confirmed this statement. But I was convinced 
of the reality of the woman 's own sensations. They were 
the oalcome of Suggestion, and I could inoroase them at 
will. This is wliat actually happcned. After äugges- 
tions had been conlinued for a quarter ot an hour, the 
neuroniuscular machinery was at work, and by the time 
when Professor Rapin arrived at eleven I was aatisfied 
that my experiment was succeeding. Hc asked me to 
demonatrate the case to the students. I had not expectcd 
this coinplieation, but i knew that nothing could now in- 
terfere with the suceessful issue, and I agteed. After 
the clinical lecture, Professor Rapin and 1 went down 
into the town, he. convinced that the child would not be 
bom for three or four weefcs, and I myself satistied that 
all the phenomena of impending delivery corresponded 
to what I had desired to prodoee hy Suggestion. I liad 
hardly finished Intich when I was summoned to the hos- 
pital. By half-past three labour was over, and I re- 
awakened the yotmg woman, who tili then was not aware 
that her baby had been bom. ' ' ' 

But the Chief importance of Bonjour's work is that 
he has clearly shown the power of Suggestion in organic 
disease, whereas Bemheim believed that Suggestion was 
solely efficacious in funetional disorders. 

Bonjour studied the part played by Suggestion in the 
caring of warts. As the result of nmnerous observations 
he eame to the conclusion that in about half the cases 
warts can be cured by a stngle sitting in which Sugges- 
tion is praotised for two minates. 

The eure of a wart is a trifling matter, bat, a little 
thing may bave weighty implieations. The definite proof 
'Bonjour, Guerisons miraculeoses modernes, Bail)i£re. Paris, 
1913. 
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that suggestive treatment can be efficacious in disease 
ibat Js not purely fimctional was a discovery o£ consid- 
erable imporlaiice. 

Bonjour passcd on to study the su^fcstive treatment 
of olher orgauic nialadies. Por instance, one of his 
patients was suffering from a corneal ulccr which, had it 
proved intractable, would have caused blitidness. It was 
coinpletely cured under hypnotic treatment,' 

Modifieations in an ünportant and complicated mech- 
anism like the mechanism of childbirth, and, on the 
other band, organic modifieations — hcre we find the 
maxiraum of which we were in search. Now if an isolated 
subject, without hj-pnotiam and in the absenee of a sug- 
gester, can present analogous phenomena, if, that is to 
say, the subject's own Ihought can in eertain instances 
bring aboot similar modifieations, we shall be obliged to 
eonelude that the essential and characteristie dement in 
the proeess of Suggestion is the second phase (the trans- 
formation of the idea into action) and not the first phase 
(the aceeptance of the idea suggesled by another). 

That tliis is actually so, the roador will learn from the 
facts analyzed in the foUowing pages. 

He will see how the idea of au organic modification can 
producc that modification in the individnal who thinks 
the idea. He will see that Ihis action of the idea may 
be more powerfui and more wideaprcad in an isolated 
subject than in a h;i'pnoti!^^'3 subject, and that auto- 
suggestion is really the prototj-pe of all Suggestion. 

' Cf, itie cases reportcd by Augusie Forel in bis Hypnotism. 
English Iraiislaiion tiy H. W. Armit. Rehman. London, 1906, 
Among other cases, this aulhor records one of Strabismus and 
hemeralopia duc to organic Irouble, in whicli greal improvetnent 
followed upoR suggestive treattneuL 
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The conclusion must thercfore be drawn that the 
presence of a suggester is not essential to Suggestion ; it 
is enough to have a subject. In other words, Suggestion 
cannot be defined as a phenomenon of transference 
wherein the starting-point is the consciousness of the Op- 
erator and the terminus the consciousneüH of Ihe subject. 
It must be defined as a work which proceeds wholly 
within the subject. If we do not allow ourselves to be 
repelled by barbarisms, we raay find it convenienl to say 
that Suggestion is not an " inter-individual " phenome- 
non bat an "intra-individaal" phenomenon. Once for 
all, we must distinguish between ihe idea of suggestioQ 
and the idea of Submission, of dependence upon an- 
other's will. We must not eonfound Suggestion with 
sabjecti<m. 

We have now to examine an objection which is well 
stated by Binet in the heginning of Ms book La auggesti' 
bilite (Paris, 1900). He writ«8 as follows: 

"We must obviously regard as erroncous the opinion 
of many investigators who iook upon Suggestion as an 
'idea whieh undergoes transformatiou into an action.' 
On this throry, Suggestion would be confounded with 
Ihe association of ideas and with mental phenomena in 
general. The term would be almost meaningless, for the 
transformation of an idea into an action is a psycholog- 
ical phenomenon which manifests itself whenever an idea 
becomes sufficiently powerful. In the narrower signifi- 
cation of the term, in what we may call its teehnical 
meaning, suggeslion is a moral pressure exerclsed by one 
person on another. The pressure is moral, by whieh we 
mean that it is not a purely physical Operation, tut an 
inflaence whieh acts through ideas, through the instru- 
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mentality of poncepts, cniotioiis, aud volitions. In 
cases, the spoken word is the lueaiis by which this influ- 
enee is conveyed, and a definite command fiii'uishes the 
best example of ihc kind." 

In a word, for Binet the first phaae of the above- 
deacribsd proeess ia the eharacterislic phenomenon, 
wheroas for ns the second phase is the essential one. 

The chicf reason why Binet holds the ^-iew he does, is 
that to define Suggestion as "an idea which uiidergoes 
transformation into au action" makes the sigiüfication 
of the term too wide. The word is therehy applied to a 
great nuniber of weU-known faets for which no new 
name is requirad. 

Binet 's eriticism is well foimded, bat the definition 
which he proposes is open lo Ihe same objeclion, and per- 
haps lo a still greater degree. He eonsidcrs that a defi- 
nite command is the typical Suggestion. A few pages 
further on, in eonfonnity with this view, he treats as 
absolutely identical the words "suggestihility" and 
"obedienee " 

The tiTith is that this deflnition, "Suggestion is an 
idea whioh undergoes transformation into an action," is 
erroneous beeause it is incomplete. We do not need to 
aupply an entirely new definition, but to add what is 
lacking. 

It will sufFSce to appeal to a charactcristic which is 
plainly manifest in the simplest phenomena o£ augges- 
tion. Tho eharacteristie in question is that the »-ealiza- 
tion of the idea is brought about by subconBcious aelivity, 
is effected withont the snbject's being aware of it. The 
idea of eure is proposed to bis mind, and the eure is 
realized without his knowing how. An action is aug- 
gested to the subjeet during induced sleep, and he is 
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told that the aetion is to be performed some Iiours 
later. The aetion duly takea place, sonielimes without 
any coiiseiousness on the part of the siibject. More 
frequenlly, however, he knows that he is performing 
thi! actJou but is unaware of the (ruo mntive. In like 
manncr, in the casc of childbirth recorded by Bonjour, 
the extensive work which eiilminated in the realiza- 
tion of the idea went on outaidc the subjcet's con- 
sciouBneaa. He finly became awarc of Ihe resiilt after 
cverything was over and when iuformed of the fact by 
olhers. 

In the ease of autosu^estiou, it is precisely this an« 
awareness which enables us to distinguish the pbenome- 
non from an ordinary act of volitioa, from one whcrein 
the subject realizea his idea through eonscious effort aiid 
whüe unintermptedly aupervising the work of Perform- 
ance. 

Thus Suggestion may be briefly defined as the suftcon- 
scioiis realization of an idea. 

In addition to the reasons already given, the foregoing 
definition of Suggestion is useful on tbeoretical grounds. 

The mastery of one will by anothcr, the aet of domi- 
nation with which some wish to identify su^estion, is 
far from being a simple psj-chological phenomenoii, an 
instance of the working of a single law. It is the re- 
sultant of numerous causes, known or unknown, and 
extremely complcx. The first of these causea is t!ie 
"persona! influence" of the Operator. Next, on the part 
of the subject, we have the "nfFective rapport" between 
the subject and the Operator. TJiis relationship may be 
one of love ; it may be one of fear ; it may be one wherein 
love and fear are variouslv minzled. 
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On thc olher band, if Suggestion be defined as we pro- 
pose, ils working beconies subordinatcd to a psycholog- 
ical law which is eomparatively simple, and whose prin- 
ciple is well known cven though all its appUcatioiis may 
; familiär. Tiiis law is the one revealed by experi- 
ments wilh Chevi-eul's pendulum,' the law in accordancc 
with which the idea tends to rcalize itself spontaneously. 
Hcnceforward Suggestion, actiag in accordance with a 
simple law, ean be looked upou as a "force" in the 
scientific sense of this word. Suggestion is the puttiug 
into Operation, by ourselves or by aiiother, of the ideo- 
reflex power which exists in us all, {See below, Part III, 
Chapter II.) 

No longer, then, need we lock apon Suggestion as indi- 
cating impotence and inferiority on the part of the sab- 
ject. In easenee, it is a power which, by aceident and in 
special cascs, may be used against us. 

It was in such instances tbat Suggestion was first seen 

\p at work. In like manner, electricity was first seen at 

►.1^*^ j<^ ^'*'"k in the form of lightning, before man had learned 

" ^/r to tum its powers to account as an illumiiiant or as a 

''* means of Iransport. The tosk before us now is to makc 

>• a good nse of Suggestion, eonsidering it as one of the 

natural forces, and looking apon it, not as a i>ower for 

dominating others, but as an Instrument for self-mas- 

tery. 

What has been written above shows that Suggestion 
exhibits itself under numeroos fonns. Hence, classifica* 
tion is 

The first thought which arises in this connection is to 
distinguish between autosuggestion and beterosugges- 
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tion, according as tlie ideorcflex power lias been put into 
Operation by ourselves or by soine one eise. 

There need not bc any essential difference between the 
working of these two sorts of Suggestion, just as there is 
no essential difference in the growth of a plant when I 
plant it and when the gardener plaiits it. But the dis- 
tinetion is none the less importanl, seeiug that I shall 
have to invoke the gardener 's aid in so far as I am rayseif 
Ignorant of gardening. 

Bot in respect of autosuggestions we may make a dis- 
tinction that is perhaps even niore important from ihe 
theoretical outlook. As we shall learii, there is a psycho- 
logical condition prerequisite to all autosuggestion. 
This is that the idea should have a notable inlensity, au 
intensity which is mainly the outcome of attention. An 
idea upon whieh attention is peculiarly eoncentrated, 18 
an idea which tends to realtze itself. 

We shall find, therefore, in the psychology of atten- 
tion, a principle for the Classification of autosuggestiona. 
Ribot rightly distinguishes between spontaneous atten- 
tion and voluntary attention. The former, the only va- 
riety, or almost the only variety, of attention in the 
lower animals, in savages, and in young children, is 
directed towards everything whieh interests us, towards 
everj^hing which heipa or hinders us in our ainis. The 
latter presupposes reflection and eonseious effort. Spon- 
taneous attention is displayed by us when our eye ia 
caught by a striking eolour. We show voluntary atten- 
tion when we deliberately set ourselves to solve a Prob- 
lem. 

In like manner, we shall distinguish among autosug- 
gestions, spontaneons snp^stion, and reflective or vohin- 
tfti? Suggestion, according as the preliminary act of 
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attention lias bcen üpontaneous on the oiie haiid 
untary on the other. This distincüoii is coniparable to 
that between wild plants aiid cultivated plaiits. 
We have, therefore, three kiuds of Suggestion: 



1. spontaneous saggestion ) 

2. reäective suggestioii * { 

3. induced Suggestion 



= autosuggestion 
=i heterosuggestion 



We ahall devote ourselves to the study of all of these. 
The education of the ideoreflex power, ita training by 
oneself or by oÜiers, will be coiisidered in the second and 
third parts. We shall be chieily concemed with this 
education, for onr outlook in the preaent voIume i& 
mainiy practica], Part I may be considered as an indis- 
pensable introduction to Parts II and III, 

But before entering into the heart of the subjeet, let 
OS briefly eomplete the definition of Suggestion given 
above by showing what are the relationships t)etween 
the narrower sense in whieh we employ this term in psy- 
chology, and the wider sense wherein it is uaed in cur- 
rent speeeh. 

Etymologically, to snggest signifies. to bring in surrep- 
titiously, to bring in from beneath. In the wider senge, 
suf^cstion implies the surrepHtio-us appearance of senti- 
ments, ideaa, actions, in a word of all the modificationB 
that oecur in our consciousness. The process resembles 
that by which fr&sh air enters a room unnoticed beneath 
a elosed door. A thing is suggested to us when it enters 

'The reader will learn lalcr (Pari II. Chapter I) why it is 
better to si>eak of reflective suggestiOD ralber tban of voluntai; 
Suggestion. 
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our eonäciousness witlioul coiiscious effort on oar part 
and somelimes in defiunce uf our will. It lakes its rise 
in the work of our uncousciotis oi* subconsciouK seif. 

In this wider signiücation, we may say thal a picture 
suggests to OS a seiitiment or a memory. We feel that 
the picture is the caase, the "occasional cause" as Male- 
bvanehe would have aaid, of the memory or the seati- 
ment. But the deeper cause is to be found in uncon- 
seious or subconscious work whose existence we can 
merely suspect. SometMng has been stirred in the 
depths of our personality. Thus, suggested states are 
contrasted with states to the produelion of which our 
will has contributed. They are effects whereof we 
neither see nor know the cause; they are like springe 
welling forth from Ihe ground. 

To help US to pass from this wider sense to the nar- 
rower sense of the word, let us now make the t'ollowing 
hypothesis. At a higher level than the spring, a i'iver 
has beeome engulfed beneatb the sojl as happens to cer- 
tain streams in the Jura distriet. "We realize that the 
spring is the same stream coming to light once raore after 
flowing Underground. A leaf which falls into the stream 
just as it is about to disappear, or one which we deliber- 
ately Ihrow into the stream, will emerge at the spring, 
after it ha.s been taiihfully transported by thp hidden 
stream through a region where no one could seize it in 



Thus an idea which has been introduced into the mind, 
or one whieh we have ourselves voluntarily introduced, 
will prodace its effeet a* the seguel of subconscious ao- 
tivities and at the close of a shorter or longer period. 

That is what is meant by Suggestion as we understand 
it, in the technical sense of the tenn. Betweeu Üna tecb- 
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nical sense and the wider sense given lo the word iu 
everyday speech there is a differeiice analogous to that 
which exists between "foice" in common parlanoe, and 
"foree" as uuderstood by phj'sieists. There is no radi- 
cal difference between the latter and the former, bat in 
the teehnieal nse of the terra we have lesa extension and 
greater precision. 

It is well that this should be ho, and that a word, 
when it passes from current use into teehnieal ose, 
should remain faithfiil to its derivation and to the geuiui 
of language. 
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PART ONE 

SPONTANEOUS SUGGESTION 



CHAPTEB ONE 

WHT DO WK lONORG AUTOSUGGESTION f 

Ä KNOWi£DGE of spontaneoua Suggestion ia the neces- 
sary foundation for all reflective Suggestion. We ean 
resist or coi-rect »atura only iu proportion an we are able 
to make a stand agamst nature by the use of iiature's 
own weapons ; in a word, by imitating nature. And we 
can only Imitate nature in ao far as we know her. Now 
autosuggestion, in its spontaneous form, ia a natural 
phenomenon of our mental life, as natural as the phe- 
uomenon termed emotion, or the phenomenon tenned 
idea. Moreover, the former phenomenon ocours just a.s 
frequently as either of the two iatter, These Statements 
are truc although we do not play upon words, although 
we refrain from extendiug the significance of the term 
su^estion until it comes to denot« (aa in the usage of 
8ome writers) emotion and the aasociation of ideas. Por 
(rar part. we have been careful at the outset to restriet 
il3 meaning, and we ahall sedulously avoid usirg it in 
any wider senae. 

But if autosuggestion be a phenomenon of everyday 
esperience, and if it be one whioh goea on within us, why 
is it so often overlooked, and why does its discovery 
come with the force of a revelation t There are nutner- 
ous reasons. 

1. In the first place, let the reader reeall the defini- 
tion of Suggestion. He will remember that Suggestion is 
a phenomenon exhibiting three phases: 
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F&t phase, tlie idea of a modificatiou ; 

S^^d phase, the work of realization, performed 
consciously as far as the aetual ego is coneemed 

T^Äd phase, the appearance of the raodification 
has Been thought. 

Now the seeoud phase oecurs without our being aware 
of it. Here, then, we have a cauaal ehaiii whose two 
ends are within our graitp, but wliose middle eludes us, 
Not without a certain aniount of refleclioii can we con- 
viace ourselves that the ends we hold belong to the same 

2. On the other band, this refleetlon is, from the 
natnre of the case, absent from otir habitual siiggestions ; 
for these are, above all, spontaneous phenomena. Ex- 
ampleK to be subsequeiitly given will niake the reader 
understand more elearly the extent to which soggestion, 
in its natural form, is free 'from conscions effort. Bnt 
inasmnch as we have said ihat an act of sponlaiieous at- 
tention is the startin g-point of spontaneous Suggestion, 
it will suffice for the moment if the reader will bear in 
mind how little such an act, whieh takes place without 
conscious effort. is likely to leave deep traces in the 
raemorj-, or to arouse. retrospectively, reflection, Doubt- 
less the ob^ept whieh attracta my spontaneous attention, 
Ihe light whieh dazzles me, the melody whieh faseinales 
me, are graven in my memory with an intensity propor- 
tional to the keennpss of my attention. But the act of 
perception, the mechanissm of my awakening attention — 
what trace will that have left^ T was absorbed in the 
act of eontemplation. Like Condilloe's statue, whieh had 
beeome "the seent of a rofie.'" I was for the moment 
isierdam. Paris, and Lon- 
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notiiiitg raore Ihan thc light or the melody. The per- 
ceiving subject had vanished bcfore the intensity of the 
perceived object, and some diflficulty is expericnced in 
observing what was piissiug at tbc moment in the sub- 
ject Thus the secoiid phase of Suggestion eludes con- 
acionsness, while the fiist phasc eludes Observation. 

3. There is an additionul reason for onr ignorance. 
Antosuggestion can operate upon us witb incalculable 
power. Now if we pcrmit thia forco to work spontane- 
ously, in defanit of rational guidance, di-sastrous conse- 
quences raay eiisne, and do in faet often eusue. A large 
number of iilnesses arise from this cause alono. Even 
in the case of morbid pbenomena whose cause is obvi- 
ously physicai, it frequeutly happens among persona 
(and they form the enormous majority) who do not un- 
dei'sfand the mechanism of spontaneous Suggestion, that 
this force considerably aggravates the malady. But i£ 
by cur own insight or with the help of others we dis- 
cover that we have been the architects of our own suf- 
ferings, we are extremely loath to admit so humüiating 
a truth. In faet we refnse to admit it, and directly the 
discovery presses upon our consciousness, there ensues 
what psychoanalysts have termed repression, the phe- 
oomenon whereby we are induced to forget the very rea- 
sons which have led us to the dreaded conelusion. This 
foolish vanity is far from beiug exceptional. Thosc who 
Protest most energetically that they know nanght of it, 
are often most completely enfhralied by it, and their 
proteats are nothing niore (han one of the numeroua artä- 
fiees whieh the censor employs to fool the eonspiouaness. 
The same remark applies to the proteats of pereons who 
declare that they have never been the victims of unfor- 
tunate autosuggestions. We have all suffered in this 
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way, and especially those who regard themselTes as im- 
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These three reasons euffice to explain why we hav« 
remained so completely Ignorant of phcnomena which 
concern us so dceply. In ultimate analysis, every onc of 
thcse reasons proves to be a manifestalion of the activity 
of the "subeonseious" or the "unconscious." Every 
one of them is a manifestation of the mental activity 
which gocs on in us without our being aware of it. They 
are pari of the famiture of that back shop of the mind ; 
they belong to that life whieh goes on in the wings in- 
stead of on the stage ; they are part of that world filled 
with a strangelj- vigorous activity, the world in which 
thought and action contimie during sieep. The life of 
this onderworld controls us unceasingly, It leads us at 
hazard, so long as we lack the clues. But it discioses to 
US good roada — as soon as we know them well enough to 
choose cur way. Such is the knowledgc we hope to 
acquire in the conrse of the foUowiug pages. 
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Before classifying the numerous examples by which we 
propose to demonsti'ate Ihe frequeney aud the diversity 
of spontaneous autosuggcstions, we shall in the first in- 
stance, apart from all Classification, give a few examples 
which will best euable the reader to nndcrstand the 
working of su^cstion and will help him to realize ita 
leading characteristics. 



At the outset let ns consider the well-known phenome- 
non of fascinalion, where the attention is so completely 
captored by an object that the peraon concerned contiu- 
ually retums to it in spite of hiraself. In certain neuro- 
pathic subjepis, fascination displays ifself in an aggra- 
vated form. But normal pergons can grasp what we 
mcan by fascination when they think of the attractton 
caused by a lumiaous poiut. A still betler example is 
the auditorj- fascination exercisod by a door banging 
repeatedly during the night, so that wo cannot help lis- 
tening for the recurrence of the sound. We cock our 
ears as we wait for its coining; and we eiirsc the door 
that keeps us awake, not so much by the intensily of the 
noise as by the fact that we are eontiniially on the alert,' 
What has happenedT The ftrst thing is the working 
'This example and other analogoiis oties liave hten ably 
analyzed hy Paul Souriau of Nancy University. Cf. La Sugges- 
tion dans l'art, Alcan. Paris. 

U 
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of spootaneoas attention. The isolated noise, brcaking 
the silence of thc night, naturally attracts the ear. Theii, 
our attention recurring again and again to Ihia noise, 
we imaginc that it is impossible for us to refrain from 
attending. Next, the idea niatcrializcs (here we havc 
Suggestion at work), and in fact we are no longer able 
to withdraw the attention. We have sponlaneously sag- 
gestcd our own impotence. 

We now make repeated efforts to release the attention 
from the objeet which faseinates it, but at eaeh success- 
ive efEort we feel that our powerlessnesa becoiiies more 
evident. Here is the reiiiarkable point : the effort coun- 
teracts itself, turning to the right when it wishes to turn 
to the left ; our effort spontaneously reverses itself in ac- 
cordance with the idea which actnally donünates the 
mind and which has become a Suggestion — the idea of 
impotence. In a word, the more we wish, the less are 
we able. 

We shall sec later that a definite law is here in Opera- 
tion. The characteristics just described as attaching to 
spontaneous Suggestion will stand out far more clearly 
when they have been evoked as it were to order, by 
mcans of reflective or induced Suggestion. Couß and 
other investigatoi-s noted these characteristics first of all 
when they had been artificially evoked, and were subae- 
qncntly able to recognize them in pnrely spontaneous 
suggestious. 

Prora fascination we pass by an easy stage to Obses- 
sion, which is nothing more than a mental fascination, a 
fascination by images, meniories, ideas. from which we 
cannot free the mind, simply because we think we cannot 
free it and because this thought becomee a suggestiotL 
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The fixed idea ia only the ultimale degree of obsesdon. 
Moreover, Obsession and fascination, whieh become morc 
overwhelmiQg at every effort made to dispel them, can be 
dispelled by a reflective autosuggestion or by an induced 
Suggestion, (Let me say parentbetically at Ibis stage 
tbat reflcelive autosuggestion aiid induced Suggestion 
compriae a form of action totally distinct from voluntary 
effopt.)' 

Neuraslhenia may be considered from ihe neurological 
outlook. Bat menta! eondilions play a predomiiiant 
part in thia disorder. Prom the mental point of view it 
may be said thal neuraslhenia is an obsesaion by "black" 
ideas; melaneholy, anguish. a sense nf powerlessuess, 
fears mni-e or Icss well founded, Herc, too, effort for 
deüverance is fatal. To use Coue's simile, the neuraa- 
thenic, like a man caught in a quicksaud, engulfs him- 
self more hopelessly with every efFopt he makes to get 
free. Ön the other hand. when, through eounlersuggea- 
tion or through any other cause, the autosuggestion of 
ipowerlessness disappeara from the patient's mind, he im- 
mediately ßnds himself on the high road to recovery. 

Purthermore, the psj'ehology of the nenraathenic ex- 
hibits certain eharacteristtc featiires of auggesiion which 
will have to be more fnlly considered later, for their 
theoretical and practical consequences nre of the firat 
importance. It seema as if the neurasthenic wiahed to 
be sad, as if he craved for black ideas. Througli the in- 
flnenee of the subeonscious be is led unwittingly to seize 
apon anjihing which can supply hia melanchoiy with 

'The reader cannot guard too ra.rpfully againsi confounding 
voluntary effort with auiosuggestiou. We shall set ihat ihe 
latter is efilcadous precisely in pruportion as it is rcciole from 
dx former. 
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some shadow of reason. In the newspaper he pounees 
on a Paragraph recordiug a disaater, lu bis personal 
inemories, he cati recall only the glooniy days. He hunts 
down painful incidents as a bcast hunts its prey. He 
does this, of course, without wiahing to; and he does it 
all the more when he tries not to. In a word, everything 
happens as if a Single goal were in prospeet — to be sor- 
rowftil. Everything happens as if the subconscious were 
employing all possible artifices to attain this goal, wero 
inventing all eonceivable means to reaüze this end. At 
a later stage we shall analyze yet more striking examples 
of BUch teleology. 

Our series of preliminary examples must be coneluded 
with an account of vertigo. Couö writea on this Nubjeet : 
"Lay upon the ground a plank thii-ty feet long and nlne 
inches wide. Everyone will be able to walk along this 
plank without putting a foot to the ground on either 
aide, Now changc the eonditions of the experimenl. 
Let the plank conneet the twin towers of a cathcdral, and 
teil me who will be able to walk for a yard along this 
narrow pathway. Do you think you will be able toT 
YoQ eould not make a eouplc of steps without bepnning 
to tremble ; and then, deapite all your efforts of will, you 
woald inevitubly fall.'" 

Thia well-known phenomenon, a fall duc to vertigo, 
is extremely instnietive from the lighl it throws upon 
the emotional mechanism of sponlaneous suggeation. 
The perception of the abyss beneaih naturaliy arousea 
the idea of a possrible fall. But often enough we think of 
8 fall without falling. Why, in the preaent instanee, 
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does the i(!ea of a fall become transformed iuto a fallt 
In other words, why docs the Suggestion realize itself ? 

Let US exaiüiiie tho matter introspectively. What dif- 
ference do we find between the case when wc think of a 
fall as wp are Walking at ease along the ground, and ihe 
case whcn the same thought comes to cur miuds on the 
top of a cathedral towerl The difference is that in the 
latter instance the idea of danger is inseparable from the 
idea of the fall. We are afraid. When we aay thia wa 
lay a finger upon the ci'ucial factor of emotion, whieh is 
the main cause of the inajority of spoiitancous siiggcs- 
tions. In the case now luider <'onsidcration, tlie emo- 
tional faclor is pccnliarly conspicuous; but it is by no 
means absent fiom the suggestions previously considered. 
Obüessions and neurasthenia are auatained by a jkjt- 
petnal aecompanimcnt of emotion, sometimea acute, 
sometimes massive ; and they find an appropriate soll ia 
persons of a highly emotional dispoaition. 

Let HS bear in mind, henceforward, this close tie be- 
tween emotion and spontoneous su^estion. The atten- 
tion whieh is the primary cause of spontaneous Sugges- 
tion is an affective State, and is not purely intellectual. 
Spontaneous Suggestion, like emotion, seizes us without 
our knowing why. In nothing iire wc more passive, 
more carncd away despite ourHelves. Vertigo is typieal 
of such suggestions; and Suggestion itself, in so far as it 
enters the realm of conscionsness, is a sort of vertigo. 
In so far as it enters the rcalm of consciousnesa — this 
reservation is indispensable; for in many instances the 
process takes place in the sphere of the subconscious, and 
the subject is aware of the result alone. 



CHAPTER THREE 

BEPBESENTATIVE SUGQKSTIONB 

{Images, Jiidg^nents, Hallucinations, Hallucination by 
Compromisc and by Transfer) 

In view of the praetical and pedagogic aim of thc pres- 
ent work, il is essentiaJ that we shouki make tlic reader 
onderstand the frequency of spontaneous Suggestion. 
We shall give a great variety of examples, withont mul- 
tiplying them iinduly. 

These examples must not be prcsented in disorderly 
array. A simple Classification is the following: 

A. Instances belonging to the representative domain 
(sensatious, mental iinagi';% dreams, visions, nicniories, 
opinions, and all intcUeetual phenomena) ; 

B. Instances belonging to thc affe<^tive doinain {joy 
or sorrow, emotiona, sentiments, tcndenoies, passions) ; 

C. Instances belonging to the active or molor domain 
(actions, volitions, dcsires, geatures, movements at the 
periphery or in ihe inferior of the body, functional or 
organic modificoliona) . 

Such is thc Classification we shall adopf. We shall sea 
that in cach of thesc domains, and in the raost varied 
types of case, spontaneous suggeslion is at werk. For 
we Ray nothing intelligible if we confine ourselvcs 1o the 
abstraot principle, "Every idea iends to miderfro (rans- 
formation into reaUty." Such a principle must bc con- 
adered as nothing more than a convenient mcans for 
snmmarizing a large number of observations. To say 
that ideas "tend" to realize themselves, implics that in 
46 
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Bome iustanccs they realize themselvea, whereas in some 
iustaiices they fail lo do so. It the formal phrase is to 
have a real content, we must show what ideas iu aetnal 
fact are usually seen undergoiiig iransformaliou into the 
correspondiag reaiities. This is our immodiate task. 

In the repreaentative domain, the fact of Suggestion 
ean be expressed by a formula which will at first seem a 
Strange one, uamely, The idea ' of an idea gives birth to 
this idea. 

As far as the niotor domain is eoneerned, we ahall say, 
The idea of a movement gives birth to this movement. 
This formula is comparatively easy to undersland. 

In Ihe representative domain, we have to do with a 
üorl of HUggestion at second-hand. In this sense the 
matter is evidently somewhat complex. But from an- 
other outlook we are dealing with soraethingsimplerthan 
when we enter the motor domain, for is it not more ele- 
mentary to see an idea undergoing transformation into 
an idea, than to see an idea undergoing transformatiou 
into a movement or into an organic modifieation ? In the 
former case we have the mind acting on itself, When 
we move on to study the aetion of fhe mind on the body, 
we feel as if we had pa»sed a stage further, as if we had 
left the comparatively simple for the comparatively 
eomplex. 

Bnt what is the idea of an ideaT Is it easy to distin- 
guish the state "I think" from the state "I think that 
I think"? Spinoza* believed that Ihe distinction eould 

'The term "idea" is used in the widest sensc of "mental 
representation." 

'Spinoza, Tractatiis de intellectus emendaiiane. Cnglish 
tisnslation by Haie White, Duckworth, I^ndon, 1899, p, 17, 
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be drawn, aiul he spoke of the idea of an idea, of the idea 
of the idea of an idcu, and no oii, as if Ihey werc i-ealitiee 
he had seen with hia very eyes. In truth this play with 
abstractions iä somewhat artificial. Perhaps it is a mere 
playing with words; and we mnst look at the matter 
more concretely. 

The idea of s movement, or let us say the Image of a 
Bioveaient, ean be elearly distinguished from the move- 
ment itself . The same thing can be affirmed of the Image 
of aiiy material object. Whereas the material object is 
TJsible to everyoiie, and forma part of the syatem of 
external realitics, the iniage of thia object exista only in 
tlie mind of the person who thinks that iinage, You seo, 
just as I aee, the house at which I am looking; but yoa 
do not see the house of my thought. In contraat with 
the objeel, we may say that the iraage is aubjeetive. 

But when the object itself is a mental state, and is 
therefore subjective, the distinction is no longer possible. 
Whereas the image of an external object is not an exter- 
na] object, and while being differentiated from the ex- 
ternal object by this single characteriatic may resemble 
it in all other respecis — the image of a mental atate, on 
the other band, can be nothing but a nienlal State. It 
wonld seem, then, that we must acccpt oiie of two alter- 
natives. Either this state-image has all Ihc eharacter- 
istics of the slate of which it is the image, and in that 
case the former is not distinguishable from the latter, but 
is the very state itself. Or eise, the former differa from 
the latter in some respect or other, and then the foi-mer 
is not the image of the latter. 

But when we reaaon thns, we are, as ao offen happens, 
duped by our own dilemma. In fact, even if there do 
not exist, properlf speaking, images of mental statea, 
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there äo exiat equivaleiits of such iinages, and we may 
term them sckanata. 

We wish, for example, to recall a proper name. TIüb 
name h a mental Image. At the moment whcn we desire 
to recall it, we doubtless think of this name. Yet it 
would be incoiTecl. to say thal we poasess its Image, for 
then we »hould already posseas the name itself. But we 
reraember certain characteristies of the name, the rnun- 
ber of syllables, the sound of certain letters, the initial 
or final conKonant, the emütional almosphere which is 
associated with it in our mind. We have a schevia of the 
name. By the very fact that for a certain timo our at- 
tention hus been fixed upon thls Schema with the Inten- 
tion of filliug in its details, we have slarted something at 
work within us. Now, while we are speakiug of other 
things and wlien we no loiiger think of the name we re- 
qnire, this work is continucd in the .snheonscious. Sud- 
denly, in the depth of our niemory, a call sounds, resem- 
bling a telephone bell when the connection we have been 
eceking is at length established — and the name is re- 
membered. 

By this example we may understand what su^estion 
is in the represcntative domain. 

Amnesia, or loss of memory, may, just libe the revival 
of memoriea, be the outcome of Suggestion. Among 
hypnotists, it is a classical experiment to suggest to the 
sobject that he has forgotten his own name. But hypno- 
tism merely exhibits in an oxiiggerated form phenomena 
which occur in the normal State, and there is no essential 
difference between heterosuggestion and autoauggartion. 
There are nnmes which we know as well as we know our 
own name, and yet they elude us just when we want 
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ihcm. Oftea enougb, this caprice of mcmory is very 
trying to the temper. "How ritliculous I' ' we say. We 
swear, we frown, wc make desperate efEorts to reiaeniber 
— ^but all in vain, 

The f ailare to remember the item at the precise mo- 
ment when it is wanted, is tlue to some specific cause, per- 
haps to aome anlecedent Suggestion. Whatever the rea- 
son, since tbe name you waiit was perfectly familiär to 
you, you are astonished at tbe disobedience of your 
memory. The failure to recall what you want, the anom- 
alous working of your brain, positively frightens you. 
Spontaneously and uiieonseiously you make an autosug- 
gestion which aggravates the ainiiesia. And now, the 
greater the effort you make to remember tbe name, the 
more complete becomes the forgetfulness. You have 
notieed thia before in similar instances. You ure clearly 
aware that the harder you try to remember, tlie more 
obstiuately do you forget. Each succeasive effort seems, 
as it were, to trouble more hopelessly the waters of mera- 
ory, to slir up more mud from the bottom, until at length 
the whole pool has become turbid. "A raoment ago, I 
had the name on tJie tip of my tongue, but now I have 
lost all traee of it." You had a sehema in your mind; 
you tried to fill in the outline, bat you feel that this very 
attempt has effaced the outline; and you feel that the 
more you try, the more hopeleas becomes ihc obliteralion. 

But when you have eeased to stniggle, when you 
have left your mind at rest, in the hope that the recollee- 
tion friU tum up later, thcn, after a while, the name 
comes back to you. 

Moreover, it is not only upon isolated memories that 
Suggestion acts in this way, negatively or positively. 
Memory as a whole may be similarly affected. In the 
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majority of ammeaias, the part playcd by Suggestion is 
cnormoua. We sec this whön anmesia is rapidly cured 
by a deliberate couiitersuggestion. 
What, tben, is the mechaniHm of such amnesiasT 
Let U3 Eiippose that two or thrce times in brief aucces- 
sion you have suffered from such a lapsc of raeraory, 
accompaaicd on each oceasion by more or Icss explicit 
annoyance. Theo the idea takea possession of you that 
you are Insiiig your Kiemorj', In actnal fact. now, your 
m^moiy is adversely affected, simply bepausc you think 
it, and becausc your aftention has thereby become 
coacentrated upon the idea of anmesia. 

In the domain of judgments and opinions, the röle of 
spontaneous Suggestion is often disastrous. 

At the outset, Ict us cleariy undfirstand the nature of 
Ihis kiud of Suggestion. What ia the scliema of opinion 
whieh undergoes transfoi-mation into a fixed opinion? 

You hear an opinion stated ; you are well awaro that 
it is nothing more than an opinion; you have your re- 
serves when you aceept it; you intend to look into thß 
maftpr more elosely, to reaaon aboot it. At this stage 
you think the judgments that have been formulatcd. 
wilhout belie\ing thera in the atript sense of the tcrm. 
What you have in your mind are not complete judg- 
mpnts. for belief h an integral part of judgment, and 
here belief is lackinp. All that you have is what we may 
call the "sehema" of a judgniyent. the idea of a judgment 
(or of that senes of judgments which constitutes an 
opinion) . 

Time passes, and yoti no longer think about veriflea- 
tion. Ton evcn forget the original source of your idea. 
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Bat one day jou are called upon to decide the qucstion, 
and yon discover that your mind is made up; you hold 
the very opinion wJiich yau heard expressed fornierly, 
althougli you have never had any proof . The ordinary 
ncwspaper reader, the man-in-the-atreet, is continually 
eircolating these "hearsays," withoul profesaing any 
credence in thera, Ncvcrtheless the iiewspaper reader 'b 
opinioDS are based upon the falschoods he reads in his 
favourite papcr. Hc dues not rcaÜze it, but auch is the 
iact. The grain planted in him when he read, has ger- 
minated in the subcooscious. He has made up his mind, 
and he believcs that his opinion is established upon rea- 
eon. The ruling elass turns this law skilfully lo account 
when it wishes to drive the human "sheep uf Panurge" 
to the slaughter house. 

It is a well-known fact that by repeating tales to thera- 
selves and lo others, people comc to belicve what they 
say, and are duped by their own falsehoods. 

Next we pass to consider the röle of Suggestion in the 
domain of Sensation. Let nie quote some typical ex- 
amples from Paul Emile Levy's l'Education ralioneüe 
de la volonte.' L6vy was a pupil of Bemheim, and his 
book 18 tranaitional belween the earücr Nancy school and 
ihe later. He aüudes lo an Observation made upon him- 
self by Herbert Spencer: 

"If I merely think of a alate-peneil squeaking on a 
slate, my teeth are aet on edge just aa if I actually heard 
the sound." 

Lßvy refers to the familiär expcrience that merely to 

' Paul Emile lAy. The Ralional F.ducalion of ihe Will, Eng- 
lish translalion from ihe gih Freuch ediüoa by Florenu K. 
Bright, Rider, London, igi3. 
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tliink of itchiug anywhere suffices to t 
tiou of ilching. 

"Evei-joue knowa," he adtls, "that if we are expect- 
ing a visitor, wc are continually heariug the door-bell 
ring before it really does so." 

We may add ihat while Huggestion can thus create 
whoUy imoginary sensntiona (hallucinations, in fatrt), 
still more easily and still raore frequently does it give 
rise to partial hallacinations by Iransforming real sensa- 
tioDs to make them correspond to a fixed idea, Prom 
among our real sensaüons, we aelect those whieh ponform 
most elosely to the image preexisting in our mind; b^ 
tween the Sensation and the image there takes place a 
compromise, a more or less eomplete ideiitifieation. 
Thus, when we are expecting a visitor, ubove al! when 
we are awaiting bis Coming with some anxiety, the Crack- 
ings of the wood in a piece of furnitore or the blows of 
a hammer in the distance are mistaken by us for the 
sound of his footsteps on the stair. 

In the Visual domain, hallncination in the strict sense 
of the woi-d is rarer than it is in the auditory domain. 
The difFerence doubtless depends upon the faet that the 
image of a noise is not absolutely contradicted by the 
Sensation of a real noise, whereaa a vision is often contra- 
dicted by the presenee of the externa! objeets amid whieh 
the Vision seems to be situated. These objecta then act 
BS "antagonistif! reducers," to use the term eoined by 
Taine. I know perfectly well that two objeets cannot 
oeeupy the aame place at tbe same time, whereas two 
noises can mingle and interpenetrate. But even though 
eomplete hallucination be rare in tbe Visual domain, what 
I propoae to call hallucination by cmnpromise is of fre- 
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qnent occurrencc. Phantoms make thcir appearanofl 
above all in the night, when the outline^ uf objects are 
comparatively hazy, so that their forms are more elastic 
to the imagination. A pillar, the white wraith of a foun- 
tain, the bright spare between two trees — such thin^ 
conatitute the materigl snbstratum of a phantom, omug 
to the resemblance between their appearance and that of 
the imagined winding-sheet. 

This phenomenon will be tnore readily understood 
when we contemplate ita exaggeration in the State of hyp- 
nosis. In this condition, complete hallneiuation is by no 
means rare, but it is interesting to note that hallucina- 
tion by compromise is often preferred by tJie subjeet. 
The Imagination, instead of inventing out of whole eloth, 
makea use of elements borrowed from real sensations. 
This is an economy, an application of the law of least 
effort. 

In this connection, let me record au experiment of my 

I had induced hypnosis in a boy of twelve, who was 
extremely fond of chocolate &dairs. Giving hira a plate 
to hold, I suggested that he should see in it a chocolate 
eclair. Now, on the platc was a reproduction of Millet'a 
celebrated pieture The Gleaners, in which there are three 
female figures, two bending forwards and one Hpright. 
After a sceond or two, the boy said in high glee: "But 
there are three chocolate eclaira, and two of them have 
an odd shape, for they are bent in the middle." This 
was a well-marked instance of hallucination by compro- 
mise. 

The same type of hallucination, in a somewhat attena- 
ated form, is commonly manifested in the work of great 
poeta. Real objects are modified in form by the internal 
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visiqiis they resemble, so that the real objeets Beem to be 
niaterialLsalions of the visions. In Victor Hugo's writ^ 
ings, such direct metaphor is exceedingly common. Let 
me qoote one examplc froni aniong niany, 

The poet has just eneountered a flock of shoep with a 
girl herding them. His tboughts have agreeably loitered 
in retrospective contemplation of this sight, Now his 
path leads him to the seashore, and here the aurround- 
ings seem laodified lo fit his reverie, Anyone who wishes 
fully to understand what passes in the poel'a mind 
should {like the preacnt writer) rctrace Hugo 's footsteps 
and read "Pastcurs et troupeanx"' in its original set- 
ting. The waves are brcaking on Grouvillc beach, It is 
Gventide and the Füll moon is about to rise upon tha sea. 
The outlincs of the laudscape are ill-defiued, and in the 
hypnotic atmosphere it is easy for the iniagination to 
transfigure them. Leftward, the ruins of the eaatle of 
Montorgneil thnist like a hunian head abovc the promon- 
tory whieh juts aouthward into the sea at the northem 
extremity of tlie bay. The vision of the flock has lin- 
gered in the poet 's inind. 

Down ihere before me the pensive old watchman, 

Guardine the seafoam, the lides, ihe seaweed, the reef. 

And the surgcs bcating ceaseicssly upon ihc shore. 

The shephcrd headland, wcaring a -cap of cloud-drift, 

t,eaning on clbows. dreams to ihe mumiur of all the infinite*, 

And contemplatcs the triumphanl rising of ihe inoon 

Amid the wraiihlike torms of glorious clotid. 

While ihe darkness Irembles, and the biling squall, 

Scatters to ihe winds. with its fierce breaih, 

The wool of the sjnistcr ocean sheep. 

Elsewhere the poet, buraing with Indignation at tha 
' LiCS ContempUtions. 
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memory of an execution which coutinues to haunt hia 
thoagbts, seeing the moon rise red aijd sanguioe, writea: 
"I saw this severed head roll ou Ihe ground,"' But 
the saine moon, one evening when he is cngaged in rcli- 
gious raeditation, becomes "'a huge consccrated wafcr," 
Ajiother iiight, when he is in a simiJar mood, he refers to 
the stara as "fragmcnts of white-hot charroal scattered 
from the censer of the infinite"; agaiu, in a burst of 
Ij'rical enthuaiasm, he speaks of the stars aa "sparks 
which flash beiieath the hoofs of Pegasus"; whilsl on a 
night of pesHimism the constellations are "the marks 
of Üie priaon-house ßtainped on the world's Shoulder." 
This enumeralion could readily bc prolongcd. 

Hallucination by conipromise is a good example of Ihe 
law of teleology which dominates Suggestion, a law to 
whieh reference has already been made in comiectioa 
with neurasthenia. The internal image which wishes to 
reaüze itself in the formof Sensation is opposed byantag- 
onistic reduccrs which are real scnsations; but it Irans- 
f onus these obstacles into aids ; subconsciously, il choosea 
from among them Ihose which it can best turn to ac- 
count, those which can serve it as material ; and upon this 
material it stamps its own impress. This is obvious in 
Hugo's "ooean sheep." In the case of the "white-hot 
charcoal from the censer," and in that of Ihc "consc- 
crated wafer," the procass is somewhat difFercnt. We 
cannot say that the image of the censer. or that of tlie 
host, cxisted in the poet's mind in a conscious form; 
whal he was conscious of was an affective State, the state 
of rcligious cnnlemplation. The image of the host, ihe 
image of the censer, etc.. were aasocialed with this State 
in the subcouscious ; they were "preeonscious, " were, 
' Les Chätiments. 
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that is to say, qaite ready lo rise to the surface; ihe 
sight of a real object called them up by resemblance. 
The caae of Ibe "sovered head" was of a type inlermedi- 
ate betwecn those just analyzed. The poet 's mind was 
mastered by an affective State, wherein rage and pity 
were combined. But with this State tbere were inlermin- 
gled Images »vhich passed one after another through con- 
seiousness : the guillotine, the coiidemncd man, bis aapcct, 
the waiting erowd, and so on. Antong thcse Images was 
that of the scvered hcad. Il had flashed through con- 
sciousness, several timc8 perhaps ; and when not actually 
present to conseiousness (t had rcmained in the prceon- 
scious, iutimately assoeiated with the dominant affective 
State, 

We lay stress upon these examples, for they supply an 
answer to an obvious objeetion, and tbey are instances of 
the xvorking of the remarkable lavt of transference. 

Suggestion is an idea which, aubconaciously, Irans- 
forms itsolf into the correaponding reality. But in that 
ease, we shall be told, a hallucination could only bc a 
Suggestion when the snbjeet has been expeeting it, when 
he has already had the mental image whereof the hallu- 
cinalion gives him a quasi-materiai Sensation. Nay, more, 
his mind must havc been positively obsesaed, bis atten. 
lion must have been monopolizcd by this mental image. 
Now, the majority of pcrsons who suffer from halluci 
tions insist that their "voicea" er their "viaions" take 
them entirely unawares, come unexpectedly out of the 
void, atartling Üie ima^nation and often producing 
actual dismay. Here, it would seem at first sight, ihere 
can be no question of Suggestion, seeing that the first of 
the three phases, the preliminary idea of the tbiug rcal- 
ized, is lacking. 
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In exceptional instances, this objection may be 
or mu3t be admitted as a logical possibility; but 
more often it cau be refuted by careful Observation. 
esamples given above fumish the kcy for the refutatiou 
of the criticism. 



1 

e valid, ^^H 

but far ^H 

The ^H 

Station ^^1 



In the case of the severed head, and still more in thoae 
of the host and of the ceuser, it was not the mental Image 
of these things which eugi'ossed the attention at the out^ 
set; tho attention was already engrossed, üb it is in the 
origination of every Suggestion. The Obsession was 
there, but it was Obsession by an affective State, not by 
an iraage. Nevertheless, in the poet's subcon^ciousnesa, 
the image was closely aasoeiated with this affective state, 
(In early youth, bis only experienee of leligious eon- 
templation had beeu gaincd in Catholic churches, and in 
connection with the host and with censers.) By the 
Chance play of objective sensations, these slumbering 
Images, so intimatcly related to bis actnal state of mind, 
were reawakened- Thereafter, everything happened as 
if the Obsession had bcen transferred from the affective 
State to the image so closely aasoeiated with that state, 
tJie image which syrabolized that state, so that by spon- 
taoeous Suggestion the image was then realized in hal- 
lucinatory form. 

This transference is a fnrtJier manifeetation of the 
teleology of the subconscious. Every state which en- 
grosses the nünd, tends in one way or anolher to securc 
externa! expreadon, for it is a coneentrated energy 
which wishes to diffuse itself. Now for Victor Hugo, hal- 
lucination by corapromise, which in him ia Ihe source of 
symbolical poetry, \a the normal method of discbarge. 
Bat an affective state cannot thus be extemaüzed. We 
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cannot viaualize religious eontemplation ; we cannot 
\isualize wrath. The obaessioii, therefore, is trans- 
ferred, A visible object, a synibol (the eenser, the sev- 
ered head), is substimtcd for the undoly abstract erao- 
tional object, and the Suggestion then nins its coursc. 

These examples of hallucinatioti by compronüse will 
en&blc the reader to gain a clear understaiiding of the 
procoss of transfercnce, which appears to be the general 
law f^veming all hallucinatioiis of such a character. A 
neuropatb for whom all the stones in the road become 
puBtules, for whom every nuuiel of water is a loathsome 
issue of 3ome morbid homour, luay not be directly ob- 
sessed by such Images; bat he is manifestly obseased by 
ideas, by fears, of discase and of decomposition. These 
ideas and fears are too abstract to be extemalized, and 
they are therefore replaced by the concrete viäons which 
are associated with them. 



The law of transfereuce is likewise in Operation in the 
origination of certain complete hallucinations. In tha 
preceding instances, the inimediale cause of the transfer- 
euce was to be fonnd in the chance working of extemal 
circomstances, of real sensations. Bat in other instanees 
the entire process is internal. Transferencc has been 
carefully stndied by the psyehoanalysts. and they have 
shown that it may resnlt from a number of subconacions 
iafluences, and above all from the working of repression.' 
The analysis qf a ease of hallucination rcported by Au- 
guste Lemaltre ' will enable hs to underatand tlie genesis 
of faallneination by represgion. We sec in it an example 

'Cf. Rfgis and Hesnard, Psychoanalyse des nevroses et des 
psychoses, Alcan, Paris. 
'"Archives de Psychologie," July, 1916, Kundig, Geneva. 
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of Suggestion in whieh both the first phase and thesecond 
phase rcmain in the sphere of the subconscious. But 
the process is none the less complete. Here is the hi»- 
tory of the case : 

"Amedee was a boy of fifteen. Ducing the Easter 
holidays he was in a mountain region, and after he had 
been there two weeks he became suddenly subject to 
hallueinations. He was an intelligent lad with more 
inclination for study thaii for out-of-door amusemenls; 
but for health reasons he somewhat reluctantly devoted 
himself to theae latter for an hour or so daily. Hia 
environment was one of kindliness, but he was far from 
sharing the lusuriouB tastes of his family. In fact, he 
feit himself out of place in these surroundinga. The 
commonplaceness of everyday life, even when richly 
gilded, had for a year past, since he had begun to think, 
filled him with avei-sion. He had grown more and raore 
depressed. During the above-menlioued visit to the 
mountaina, when his parents said to him, 'You'd mucb 
better go out tobo^aning, inslead of frowsting over 
your booka!' this remonstranee caused him a violent in- 
ternal shock. His own words to me wcre: 'They nsed 
to treat me as if I were an imbecile; they said I looked 
like a lunatie or an embryo philosopher. And all be- 
cauae, during the evenings in the hotel, I did nol want to 
dance or to play the fool with the others.' 

"In Amßd6e's family there was no history of neuro- 
pathic tainf, exeept ihat one of his unelea had been a 
sleep-walker. The paticnt bimaelf. when about twelve 
years of age, had on two or three occoaions walked in his 
sleep. 

"The hallueinations, as I have said, began towards 
th« dose of bis stay in the mountain resort. Both the 
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Visual and the auditofy hallucmations had a character- 
istic whieh caii^ed him great astonishment ; they were 
fragmented. 

"Here is his own aocount of thcm: "Often, whHe at 
work or while talldng with Komeone, I suddenly eease 
to see the persons wilh whom 1 am eonversing, and the 
othcr objeeta aiound me ; I aui plunged into a dream or 
visioQ. Prequently I sec a woniaa who is tall and eie- 
gantly formed, dressed in white, aeated at a table and 
leaning on one elbow. On the table therc is a lighled 
lamp. She is looking out of the window, and ja patting 
a dog, v/hich has no hair and no legs. Of this woman I 
aee only the hcad and arms and the upper part of the 
trunk, and, lower down, the crosscd legs.' 

"As a nile, the hallucination affects him in the evcn- 
ing, On May 8th, at 6 : 30 p. m., 'I feit a hand stroking 
my check, and it secmed to me Ihat I must be going mad. ' 
On May 13th, at about 7 : 30 p. m., ' I saw a woman who 
had no arms, and who was tuming her head from aide to 
side.' " 

The history refers to other hallueinations which we 
nced not describc, for the report is not sufficiently de- 
tailed to enable us to make a satisfaetory analysis. All 
these haJlucinations were fragmented; from the ntter- 
ance of the "voices" certain words were missing; more- 
over, the author lays stress on the hours at which the 
phenomena occurrcd (4:30, 6: 30, 7; 30) — the very 
times were not integers. His inference is that all these 
hallucinations related to the sentiment of ineompletencss 
with whieh the lad was affecled. They aymbolized this 
feeling, which was transferred to the sj'mbolioal images. 

But the few hallueinations which we have selected 
from among all those recorded in the clioical history, 
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enable us to luidertake a more exhaostive study, employ- 
ing the psychoanalytic method. 

The paticBt's age and the nature of the visions com- 
bine to show that their cause was deeply rooted in the 
domain of sex. Moreover, in the boy's detestation of 
luxurious living, of dancing, etc., psyehoanalysis dis- 
closes to US the results of a repres^on of scxuaL matters.' 
He refuses to adrait the cxistence within hini of certaiii 
deaires. The very Images habitually associated with 
these desires are repressed by the endopsychic eensor; 
and it is to these associated images that the affcetive Ob- 
session is transferred. Note more particularly that, in 
the vi«ons, the more significant portioua of the body are 
systematically suppressed. AU this work of Substitution 
has been effeoted in the subconscious. The upper con- 
seiousness is unaware of what has been going on in the 
depths; it is astoiüshod, and sometimes alarmed, at the 
resolts of the process. 




P 



Hallucinatory Suggestion (except haUucination by 
eompromise) is rare in adults. But in children it is 
fairly common. 

I can myself recall having seen, in childhood, a viaion 
of bells flying through the air, ringing as they flew. It 
was OD the Satarday bofore East^r, and these bells were 
brinpng from Rome the greatly desired Easter eggs. 

George Sand and Carl Spitteler have recorded memo- 
ries of childhood displaying analogoos phenomena, more 
or less strongly marked. It is probable that as we be- 
come more intimately acquainted with the psyehie life 

'Cf. Baudouin, Psychoanalyse, Observation No. 2. "Archives 
de Psychologe." igi6, Kundig, Geneva. 
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of children, we shall discover that spontaneous sugges- 
tions of this kind are f ar from rare. 

Finally, an idea may not only indnce Sensation; it 
may also inhibit Sensation. Thos, a person suffering 
from a severe cold, being no longer able to pereeive a 
f aint odour, will imagine that the sense of smell has been 
totally lost, and will in actual faet be unable to smell 
anything. 
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CHAPTER POUR 

AFFECTIVE SUQÖESTIONS 

{Sensations, Emotions, tke Periphtral TJitory of 
Emotion) 

As we pflss from the representative sphere to the afifect- 
ive sphere, sensations provide us with a natural step- 
ping-»tone. As a general mle, sensations are simulta- 
neously affective and representative. Certain sensations 
of heat and cold, and to a still greater degree certain 
visceral sensations, are often attended wilh pain which 
niay prepcnderate very markedly over the representative 
Clement. 

The idea of a sensaHon of pleasure or pain, tke idea of. 
a feeling, tends to become iMs pleasure, this pain, or thit 
feeling. 

Here, again, we have to point out that such an idea ia 
rather a schcma than an ima^ properlyso called. When 
we think of a pain, we feel (nnless our represeiitation be 
purely verbal) a sort of reduced eopy of Ihc pain, as if 
we had only just experienced it, and as if a faint Iraoe of 
it, a vague emotional echo of it, still remained. The 
vividness of this echo varies in different persons. Thera 
are some who, directly they hcar any physJcal suffering 
spoken of, promptly display upon their faees the eua- 
tomary signs of pain. The forchead becomes fnrrowed, 
the Corners of the mouth are spasniodically raised, Thia 
64 
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implies that oiie who thinks of a paiii, beglns to feel it, 
has already a rough sketch of it m liU seusorium. If, 
now, the attention beconies andiily concentrated upon 
this sketch, this Schema, or if ihe attention returns to it 
too often, Suggestion is unleashed. The same eonsidera- 
tions apply to every kind of affective atate. 

A3 far ES visceral aenaatiotis are concerned, Herbert 
Parkj-n, in liis exeelleul niaiiual of autosiiggestion,' re- 
cords the foUowing incident, It has its amusing side, so 
that it sticks in the meniory, 

"A New York visitor iu Chicago looks at his watch, 
which is set an hour ahead of Chicago time, and teils a 
Chicago friend that it is twelve o'elock, The Chicago 
friend, not considering the düferenee in time bctweeu 
Chicago and New York, teils the New Yorker that he is 
hungry and that he must go to lunch. Twelve o'cloek 
is the Chicago man 's regulär Imich hour, and the mere 
mention of twelve o'clock is sufficient to arouse his appe- 
tite" (pp. 11-12). 

Suggestion may also aet negatively. Bernheim main- 
tains that in faating men the Sensation of hunger is neu- 
tralized by an idea. 

Phenomena of this eharaeter oecur in connection witli 
all kinds of Sensation, 

Parkj-n reminds as that a man, after tonehing some 
article of clothing, may he told that it has been wom by 
someone suffering from skin disease. The sabjeet there- 
npon has itching sensations all over the body, artd fancies 
he has caught the disease. Again, medical studenis who 
study the Symptoms of various diseases frequently ex- 
hibit thesp Symptoms and iraagine themselves to suffer 
from the diseases in question, Facls of this order are 

' Herbert Parkyii, Autg- Suggestion, Fowicr, Londaii, igi6. 
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quite familiär. The pamphlets, leaflels, and advertiae- 
ments issucd by tlic veudoi's of palcut niedl(.'ineä vaiint- 
ing speeifics for all and siuidry diseases whose »ymptoms 
are described with u wcaith of detail, are rcspoiisible for 
an etiornious amomit of »affering. 

Paul Einjle Lßvy lays great stiess upon negative sag- 
geslions, those which iuhibit Sensation; and he is right, 
for the deliberate use of suggestions of this character ia 
most valuable in promoting ihe relief of various painful 
Symptoms. Here is an iustance given by this author : ' 

"The following faet came uiider my Observation: Ä 
patient complained of a severe pain, the sequel of a vio- 
lent blow on the ehest. His teniperature was taken with 
a elinical thermometei', and when the Instrument was 
withdrawu he said: 'That has eased nie greally!' — 
Other aathors have reeorded precisely similar oecur- 
reneesf. Many martyrs have endured torture with a 
serenity of spirit which, ihey assure us, they were able 
to maintain without the smallest difficulty. Their atten- 
lioD was monopolized by the beatifie vision-s with which 
iheir ecstatic minds were filled, so that fhey were un- 
■vare of physical suffering." 

The painful Sensation of cold (which is simultaneously 
»preeenfative and affective) may be to a large extent 
Dratraliüed by su^estion. On the other band, it may be 
rmtly intensified by the same cause, 

A reädent in Nancy, one who has since teamed to 
■■k» good use of autosuggestion, reported to me the 
fcliwilig incident: 

"WkiO I got out of bed one moming the window was 

■■Ai^apm «nd the sun was Khining brightly. The mere 

äl^iCtlM sun made me feel cheerfui and warm. I pot 

'Op. dL 
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an Tery light clothing and went about my business witJ» 
bare arms, and nevertheless feit a great deal warmer 
iban I had feit during thc last fcw days, Then I went 
to the window aiid saw llial it had beeu snowing. A 
glaiicc al the Ihermometcr eonvinced ine tbat the winler 
had set in. Inimcdiately 1 feit cold; my teeth chattered 
and I began to shiver." 

Thus the sun had induced the idea of warmlh, and had 
even sufliced to arou«c Ihe scnKatiou of warmth, or at 
least to neutralize the Sensation of cold. But the aight 
of the snow in ponjunction with the rcading of the ther- 
mometer aroused the idca of cold, and the Sensation of 
cold promptly ensucd. 

Everyone knows, though not everyone fully realizes, 
how thc sight of a firc which has jusi been lighted, and 
whieh has not yet begun to throw out any heat, will mako 
US feel wann, ihanks to the idca of heal which it arouses 
by a natural association. In a child, the memory of 
having suffered gieatiy from cold one day in the pre- 
vious Winter will arouse a dread of winter, and all the 
more if, in answer to thc child's question, "What is 
wintert" we have foolishly answered, "Winter is the 
season when we suffer from cold." Such a child will 
be "a chilly mortal" throughout life. or at least until he 
has realized that he has been a victim of suggeslion. It 
may be that sonic countersuggestion, likc the amulet or 
taiisman in a fairy tale, will deliver him from his thral- 
dom. In like manner, one who has never before been 
sensitive to cold, will become so during a fever and will 
remain so after the fever, when the exciting cause of the 
chilliness has vanished, Similar faetors are at work in 
the ease of persons who dcclare they eannot endure heat. 

The Sensation of weight and the fatigue that accom- 
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panies it, and also tho fatiguc wliich comes from Walking 
or from any other form vi exercise, are the sport of on- 
ceasing suggestions. Tliis is particularly noticeable in 
the case of chüdrcn. If, when you are out walldng with 
a ehild, you are so heedleas as to say you are tired, it is 
ten to one that the ehild will say "So am I," and will 
immediately bcgin to üag and to fall behind. Bat in 
this rcspect WC grown-ups resemble children mueh more 
than we are apt to fancy. A pcasant, carrying a basket 
on his back, will sloop undcr its weight although he has 
unwittingly dropped the contents on the road. When, 
during a walk of two or three miles, we are dull and im- 
agine ourselves to have traversed double the distance, 
we are correspondingly fatigued. But the reverse is 
equally irne, and this latter fact is susceptible of the 
most valuable practioal applications. 



As far as concems physieal pain in general, Sugges- 
tion will sometimes intensify it, and will sometimes act 
as an aniesthetic. Coue g^ves the following familiär 
instance : 

"Consider, for example, a little ehild. He has pinrbed 
his fingcr or seratched his band. Instinctively he be- 
pns to cry, for tlie pain is more or less sharp. Hil 
mother runs to hira, blowa on his band, rubs the sore 
place gently, teils him it is all over now and that it 
doesn't hurt any more. Thereupon the ehild stops cry- 
ing and begins to smile. Wherefore? The ehild hears 
his mother say, 'It doesn't hurt now.' His unconscioua 
believes it. He imagines that thcre is no more pain, and 
actually he eeases to fcol tbc pain. 

"Bot if the mother, greatly alarmed, exclalms: 'Poor 
little darling, how you have hurt yourselfl' the ehild 



redoubles his outcries. lu this case, likewise, the child's 
nnconscious believes the mother's words. The idea that 
the suffering is great, incrcasea the suffering." 



I 



The reader may objeet that this example, and also 
that of the child whieh gets tired on hearing someone 
eise eomplain of being tii'ed, have uothing to do with 
the subjeel ander discussion, seeiag thut ihey are hetero- 
suggestions. Bat comparisou with the adjoiiiiug in- 
Btances will show that the parent's worda act ouly by 
way of the cbUd's imagination, and become suggestions 
only öfter they have been aceepted by the child. 

Besides, in this case aa well, we may say that we 
grown-ups are more childlike than we suppose. We 
shall leam that Suggestion eonsciously utilized by the 
adult may become a potent an^sthetic. But so long aa 
we remain ignorant of this, our trouble is that we are 
just as creduloua as any child, with the difference that 
we are credulous in a bad sense while Ihe ehdd ia 
creduloua in a good sense. He believes that his mother's 
blowing on the sore place eases the pain ; and inasmueh 
as he believes it, it is true, For our part, we believe 
that we can only get relief by having recourse to a 
pbarmaceutical arsenal; and as long as we believe this, 
as long as we remain ignorant of the power possessed by 
the brain ovcr the rost of Ihe organism, so long does our 
belief remain true, so long are we nnable to do without 
the arsenal. But, per sc, our negative superstition is a 
tritle more fallacious tlian the positive superstition of the 
ehüd. 

It Buffices for US to imagine ourselves poisoned by 
fimgi; thereupon we are seized with violent colie. In 
this and in similar cases, we manifestly encounter two 
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important faetors of Suggestion: emotion (fear, in the 
instance just given) and attention. The latter is sus- 
tained to the pitch of Obsession, aud is kept np by 

emotion. 



But emotion (the acute affective State) is not merely 
a factor of suggealion, not merely an auxiliary in the 
produclion of suggestions. It may in its turn be the 
object of a Suggestion, and the idea of an emotion fre- 
quently gives rise to this emotion. 

Nothing predisposes to fear Uke the conviction that 
we shall be afraid, and, above all, the oonviction that 
we shall be afraid in certain specific conditions. Noth- 
ing predisposes to anger like the memory of a previoua 
occasion when our anger pasKcd beyond our control, and 
the more or less conscious realization that the same thin^ 
will inevitably happen sliould the same conditions 
recur. 

But the idea, the Schema, of an emotion is not neces- 
sarily a purely internal State. In contradistinetion to 
what oceurs in the case of movements, which are ex- 
teraalized phenomena althongh iheir Image is purely 
mental, it fre«)uently happens that emotion, an internal 
State, has extemal objects for its image, it« schema. 
I refer to the phj-sical signs which are the habitual ac- 
companiments of emotion, which are its expression, and 
which arouse it. Those who see in another Ihe signs of 
fear; those who diseem in their companions pallor of 
the face, a terror-stricken look in tlie cyea, a trembling 
of the limbs; those who hear others stammer with fright, 
or who in a crowd hear the panic-stricken cry, "All's 
lost, every man for himself!" — are not slow to beeoma 
affected wlth the highly contagious emotion of fear. 
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Thus the coHective fear which we term panic rapidly 

Bpreads through an assemblj-, an array, a counliy. 

According to what is known as the peripheral theory 
of the emotions, which derives from Lange and William 
James, it is an error to believe that emotion sccures ex- 
pression through physical signs. These psyehologists 
hold, on the contrary, that the physical signs are tlie 
aetual cause of the emotion. We ought not, they con- 
tend, to say: "We weep because we are sad; we tremble 
because we are afraid; we eloneh our fists because we 
are angry." We ought to say: "We are sad because we 
weep; we are afraid because we tremble"; and so on, 
Were this theory sound, the foregoing Suggestion would 
have to be classed, not as an emotional snggestion, but 
as a motor Suggestion. The sight of the movements 
which express fear in others would have suggested analo- 
gous movemenls to Ihe suhject ; and these movements, by 
a natural sequence, would then have aroused in him the 
emotion which is invariably associated with such move- 
ments. 

Against this Interpretation, it may be objected that as 
a rule the motor suggestions induced by the sight of 
others' movements do not operate with the reqnisite 
degree of intensity. If we Imitate the movements of 
persons who are afraid, why do not we lilicwise imitato 
the contortions of acrobata, persons whom we usually 
watch with close attention? Does not the difference 
show clearly that in the production of fear there is some 
other inflnence at work? It is true that those who ac- 
cept the views of William James might reply as followa : 
The sight of the movements expressive of fear snggests 
at the outset the same movements fo us, in an infini- 
tesimal manner, as in the case of all movements which vre 
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witness. But in thia casc thc beginniiigs of movement 
at the periphery mvolvc the bcginuiiigs of the emotion 
of fear. This emotion, like all others, makes Suggestion 
more active, and redouljles the intcnsity of the move- 
menl3; these, in tum, inercase the intensity of the emo- 
tion; and so on. It is as if we had to do with a self- 
Btarting, seif-exeiting dynarao; the current and the 
magnification mutually inciease one another, and both 
speedily attain to a maximum. 

There is somo foree in the anawer. Moreover, it ia 
true that there are otlier facta, still within the field of 
su(^eslion, whieh scem to speak in favour of James's 
theory. Por example, the most potent method of oveP- 
eoming fear by induced Suggestion would appear to be 
for the suggester to direet his attention, not to the fear 
itself, but to the accompanying movements. 

A boy of Iwelvo had from earlicst childhood evinced 
a positive phobia of toads. Whencver he caught sight 
of one, his face grew pale, hia back became arehed, and 
he made convulsivc movementa wJth ihe forearms. This 
phobia had originated in Imitation of his mother, who 
had aimilarly derived it imitatively from her mother. 
Aseending through the generations, the Symptoms were 
more violent. The grandmother had a severe nervous 
paroxysm at the sight of a toad, falling convulsed to the 
ground. In her ease, too, the trouble came by imitation. 
Her mother, in a deathbed delirium, witnes.sed by the 
daughter, had been affceted with the hallncination Ihat 
toads were erawling all over her body. In treating the 
boy, I dcalt with the motor Symptoms, saying, "Yon 
will no longer arch your back at sight of a toad," etc. 
After three sittings at which these suggestions were 
made in the waking state, the phobia had disappeared. 
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It aeemed as if, by stopping the movements expressive 
of fear, I had actually dealt with the cause of the fear. 

But the opponents of the peripheral theory will not 
admit defeat. They caii raise two valid objectioiia : 

1. We know that Suggestion acts through teleology; 
vre kuow that when the eiid is proposcd, the subconscious 
finds means for the attainment of this eiid, diseovers 
methods for its realization. The emotion, thcrefore, can 
perfectly well be the cause of the movements.' 

2. The case given as an example showa that the 
phobia was the oulcome of imitalion, was derived from 
a suggeatioii aroused by the sight of the movements ex- 
pressive of fear. In an emotion suggested in this man- 
ner, it is quite possiblc that the movements in question 
play a preponderant part ; but it does not follow that all 
emotioiis are explieable in the sanie way. 

To sum up, the phenomena of suggeslion have not, as 
yet, enahled us to solve the problcm definitively. But 
we shall clear the issues if we juxtapose the problem of 
the emotions with the problem of affective sensattons, 
whieh has already been studied. 

Emotion, which in greater or less degree always nnder- 
lies joy or sorrow, is obviously a phenomenon belonging 
to the sanic psych ologieal category as affective Sensa- 
tion — for instanee, the painfnl Sensation of weight, of 
fstigne, or of eold. 

Now when we study affective sensations, we perceive 
that their motor accompaniments play a sceondary part, 
and cannot be considercd as their cause. On the other 

'The reader is referred lo the example givcn ai the begitining 
of Chapler VllI, Part 1 (ihc law of subconscious teleology), 
where an affective siaie (asionishmenl) is used as a means for 
realizitig a motor Suggestion (the crossing of the artns). 
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haud, thesc sensations can be suggcsted, just 
can be suggealed, by extemal tMngs whieh symbolize 
them, by extemal things wliich are not always move- 
ments, To ahrivel np at the thought ot" coU, to utter a 
guttural "grrr!" are cxcellent ways of iiialdng oneseli 
feel chilly when it is really quite warm. The practice 
of muffiing oueseLf up is a no less efßcacious nieans, for, 
even bcfore wc hamper the circulatioii by this practice, 
we thus arouse the idea that the cold is a terribie enemy, 
is a sort of polar bear from which we must protect our- 
selves by elaborate special equipmeiit Winter, rigged 
out and soleDinized in this manner, exercises upon our 
minds a Suggestion analogouä to that which Pascal dis- 
ccmed in the ceremonial robes of the doctors and of all 
the high dignitaries of Ms day. Nevertheless, the Sensa- 
tion of cold is not caused by these trappings, nor yet by 
our shrinkiug from the cold and by the chattcring of 
our teeth. The thermie sense is modelled after the same 
manner as the other senses. We should be wrong to 
imagine that the sensations of heat and cold differ fnnda- 
mentally in the way they functioh from the sensations 
of sight and hearing, which lattor are obviously not the 
oulcoine of any bodily niovements. But it is perfeetly 
true that the movementa we makc when we shrivel up 
or curl up ' from cold, the movements we make when our 
teeth chatter, being intimately associated with the Sensa- 
tion of cold, prolonging and expressing that Sensation, 
arouse it and tend to suggest it, or to amplify it by 
Suggestion if it alrcady cxists. 

'This gesturc. an ancesiral heriiagc, appears to be the vcstige 
of an effcctive mcans of defence against cold. But in thc con- 
(liiions uiiiicr which «e now hve, it is uiimeaning, and serves 
only 10 suggest itie sensatitMi of cold 
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By analogy we may infer with a high degree o£ proba- 
bility that the same is true of the emotioDs, that it is ti-uc 
of fear for example. I caiinot think that fear, in its 
essential iiature, is caaaed by the motor diBlurbances 
whieh are ils accompanimenls.' But as sooq as theae 
disturbanees begin, they suggest to us the fear they 
symbolize, This gives a plausible foundation for tlie 
peripheral theoi-y, and there can be no doubt that a 
large pari of the emotion we feel is caused hy suggestiona 
of this charaoter. Herein we diseover additional proof 
of the important röle of Suggestion in such cases. 

This röle need not surprise us. Äs we have repeatedly 
had occadon to reeognize, emotion favours and power- 
fully reinforces Suggestion. Now, when the object of 
so^estion is emotion itself, this emotion which we do 
not begin to feel until we think aboat it, is nevertheless 
present from the outset in an attenuated form, and eii- 
dures throughout the motor process. It never ceases to 
render the motor process raore aetive. Sn^estioii, here, 
is in a peculiarly favourable position. 

What we have just said coneerning the role of motor 
expression in the Suggestion of such emotions as fear and 
anger, and in the Suggestion of such a Sensation as cold, 
enables us at this stage to formulate a practical ruie. 
In the case of fear or anger, we should repress the move- 
ments characteristic of these emotions, and should eulti- 
vate physieal impassibility. In the case of coid, we 
should adopt an upright and offensive attitude, instead 
of a curled up and defensive or shivcry attitude; wo 
should do this directly we begin to feel, and even before 
we begin to feel, cold. In view of the power of sug- 

'The emotion remains peripheral, in this sense^ ihal it usually 
originales in external 
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lis field, such a veto imposed at the outset 
)ending suggeütion is of grcater Importance 
Cüuld imagine who had not made personal 

nethod." 

: thc s-jggeslion of emotion s by thcir inotor ex- 
re Bovet writes as follows (L'insiinct combatil 
i Nieslle, Neuchätel, 1917) : " Emoiion spreads bj 
imitative rcproduction of the gesttites «hjch ex- 
i, This enables us lo undcrsiaiid why emotion 
readily in proporiion as it is more vlolent, and why 
:adily bccomca affccted with a paroxysm of emo- 
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APPECTIVF. 8UGGESTI0NS 

[continued) 
{Sentimcnts, Tendencies, Passions) 

Suggestion alao plays a great pai-t in the life of seiiti- 
ment. By its nature, sentiment is akin to emotion, be- 
ing differentiated therefrom by its less abrupt and com- 
paratively stable character. Sentiment is more inward 
than emotion; physieal changes are less in evidence; 
consequently, it ia easier to feign a sentiment like love 
or hate, than to feign au emotion like anger, 

A sentiment, like an iniage, is cliaracteristieally in- 
ternal. As in the casc of the image, therefore, it is 
peculiarly true that the idea of a sentiment is already 
the sentiment. This applies even more fully to senti- 
ments than to images (at any rate to Visual and anditory 
images, which are the chief images}. The mental image 
of an object seen or of a word heard is, in faet, sus- 
ceptible of analysis into parts, Thus the idea of an 
image may be coneeived as eonsisliug of eertain salient 
parts of the image. whereas other parts are wanting; 
this is what we have termed a "schemo." But the idea 
of fragraentation must not be taken too literally The 
simplification which leads to the formation of the schcma 
resembles the simplification that ocours in the view of 
an object when we see it frora a greater distance. It is 
as if, 8S we move away, the objeet loses one detail af ter 
another.' The idea or schema of an image differs from 
* Gergson's analysis has shown how artificial is our conceplioti 
of mental [dienomena as fragmented, as alomized 
77 
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that image as the objei?t seen at a {iistance differs frooij 
the sarae objpct viewed dose at band. Many of the A 
tails are soraewhat blurred ; only in the case of a £ew 
sallent details are the outlincs Mtill discemibio. Thus, 
in the casc of a person's iiame, we referred to Ihe souiidi 
of certain conaoiiants, to the numbcr of the lettei-s, ete.^ 
as Clements making up the Schema, The afhcma differs. 
from the eomplete image in that certain of the con- 
stituent parts of ihe image are lacking in the schema. 

In the ease of the sentiment, therc is a differenee. 
The setitiment is synthelic ; if wdexplain it, if we analyze 
it, it loses thereby its primary cssenee. "If ^ye reason 
about love, we destroy love, ' ' writea Tolstoi. Speaking 
generally, the application to sentiment of intellectual 
procesaes (which are by nature analytieal) is deatrue- 
tive to sentiment, For sentiment is non-analytical; it is 
not madc up of parts; it is au indivisible whole, and yoa 
have to take it or leave it. It follows that the idea of a 
aentimcnl eannot be the partial revival of the sentiment. 
The differenee hetween the sentiment and the idea of 
the sentiment ennnot be a difFerence of kind; it can 
tnerely be a differenee of degree, of intensity. 

This implies that when we think of a sentiment we do^ 
in the striet sense of the tcrm, bcgin to fccl it. 

In these eondition.s, Suggestion is exreptionally easf. 
Whcn the idea of a sentiment lingers in ihe mind, when 
onr attention continually rccurs to it. we may loob upon 
oar idea as a command. as a propheey; and it is prob- 
able that. in the end, the sentiment ivill manifest itself 
in füll vigour. The fact that we call it up, indieates 
that it is alrcady there. We are reminded of the pro- 
f onnd saj'ing of Paseal : ' ' You would not liave eoQglit nU 
had you not already fotmd me," 
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Nevertheless, it i« by insersiWe dcgrces that we pass 
from emotion to sentiniciil. Despite Ujj iiiwardness, a 
sentinient is accompauied by physical disturbance, which 
is less couspicuous thaa that which accoinpanies emotion, 
bm is uo less real. This disturbance, liltewiae, is ex- 
temalized in gesture and in speech. 

It is a pommonplace to say that to give expression lo 
a sentiment, above all to a painful sentiment, is a relief. 
The terra "expression" here partially regaina its literal 
sense. When we squeeze a wet sponge, we express water 
fpom it, we get rid of the excess. Some go so far as to 
declare that sentiment can destroy itaelf through secur- 
ing expression. Goethe teils us that by writing Werther 
he freed himself from a suicidal impulse. In truth, 
however, there is sometbing more at work here than the 
mere fact of expression. There is an imaginary gratifi- 
cation of desire, analogous to the satiafaction that our 
repressed Impulses secure in dreams. (The writer of 
Werfher, affeeted with a suicidal impulse, killed himself 
in Imagination.) When the expression of a sentiment 
gives relief, a similar mechaniam may often be at work. 

I have known persoas who, wlien morally wounded 
by another, immediately responded by invective and in- 
sult (sometimes in all sertousness, and sometimes in a 
tone of assumed pleasantry, but Ihrougli wliieh anger 
breathed). They declared that did ibey fail to give vent 
to their feelJngs, they would bottle something up, and 
they did not wish to retain any rancour towards one 
deap to them. Here, again, the raneour has been dia- 
eharged through finding indireet satiafaction, through 
seeuring a derivative. 

It may aiao be eonteuded lliat the expression of a 
moral smart gives relief, not per se, but through the 
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satisfaction it givcs us to gaia a liearlng, aiid tu find 
sympachizers. 

Possibly, again, when a sentinieiit reaches paroxysmal 
intensity, ils expression is a discharge of tension, as when 
Äriadne bewails Theseus aud proclainu her woes to the 
Winds and the wavea, or as when Victur Hugo dedaims 
to the wavea on the Jersey eoast hia anger towards and 
his hatred for the man of the Second of December.' 

In theae cases too, however, 1 believe that what gives 
relief ia not the mere fact of exprcssion, but the dis- 
dior^, the indirect satisfactiou. AVe address thinga 
and animals while personifying them, imagining for the 
moment that they can understand us. Escept for the 
poetic terminology, Ariadnc does not differ essentiaily 
from ihc old raaid who coiiiides in her eat, thua gi-atify- 
ing her need for sympathy. Victor Hugo Sublimates 
his rancour and hia deaire for vengeance. He writ« 
Lrs Chätiments, since he cannot, and indeed would not, 
cha3tise in reality. Ariadne, having lost the objeet of 
her love, subatilutes the sea for thia objeet. In like 
manner Hngo Substitutes the aea for the objeet of his 
hatred : 

Besides, glowny ocean, I faale ihec* 

In a Word, it would aeem that the faet of expression 
does not in itself eonstitute the discharge, but that it 

' 1851, Üic coup d'cial of Louis Napoleon — Translators' 
Note. 

'A classical instan« of transferred etnoiion. The sea is as- 
sociated in his mind with ihe prison-ships on which ihose con- 
demned after the coup d'etat wer* transportcd lo Cayenne. The 
sea has bccome the aceomplice, the " hanclm.iiden," of the dc- 
tested ruier, and is iherefore subsiilutcd for him as the objeet 
of hatK 
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acts in virtue of sonie extenial cause whieh is inter- 
niingled with the expression (sympathy, derivation). 

On the other hand, tlic expression «f a scntiment, Hke 
the expression ot an emotion, seenis to be by ils very 
nature erainently suggestive, not merely for others, but 
for tJie subject hiiuself, According to Pascal, one who 
takes holy watcr aud makes the sigii of the eross will 
not faii in the end to beeome a believer. 

We ahall discuss later the röle of art, but we may 
enquire here whether it be not the function of art to 
suggest sentiments by giving ihem expression, Further- 
more (conversely with what happeued in the case of the 
author of Wertker), it is obvious that in raany instanees 
the artist inteusifies his own scntiment by the mere fact 
of expressing it. A poem is begun in a comparatively 
indifferent emotional State, but by the time he reaches 
the third or fourth stanza the writer's eyes are moist. 
Sometimes the opening stanzas will merely have served 
to suggest a livelier sentiment to tbc author, and in the 
final revision of the poem ihey will be suppressed be- 
caase they seem weak and spiritless in comparison with 
those that follow— although they paved the way for tbese. 
The musician's "prelude," the painter's "study," have 
a similar preparatory röle. Öometimes, when the work 
of expression is finished, it comes to exereise the strongeat 
suggestive power on the writer. 
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: which I wroie wilhout weeping, 



We are told that Nietzsche, rereading bis own Zara- 
fhiistra, was so strongly moved that he was unable to 
finish the book. 

The domain of art fumishes os with other examples 
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of epontaneous suggealion. I refer to the suggcstions 
whieh control public apprccialion, whcllier £avourable 
or unfavourable. People are guided by the critics, by 
fashion, by the comments of the catalogue they glance 
at in front of every picture to leam what they ought to 
feel about it. Quite common ia a horror of anything 
that is new in style, a dialike for any work that has not 
been coiisecrated as a masterpiece. But when this con- 
seeration has taken place, people will admire with a 
fervour equal to that with which they have previously 
despised. In olhers wo observe a tendeney to rush after 
every novelty, a fondness for the ultrafnturist. Thus 
some find a work beautiful and touching in proportion 
as it ia in conforraity with the established canons and is 
Üke everything eise, whilst others admire a work and 
are moved by it in proportion aa it is unlike everything 
eise. And, apart from a few humbugs, the public is in 
either case perfectly sineere. 

There have been epidemies of despair, epidemtcs of 
suicide. But another thing which shows clearly the 
extent to wHch sentimcnts are spread by Suggestion, and 
the way in which they affect human collcctivities, is the 
existence of a typical sentimcnlaliam in each epoch, 
When 8 sentiment is genuinely original, when it is the 
true reflectioD of the individual's personal rcactions, it 
natnrally differs in persons of different temperBments. 
On Ihe olher band, to-day no less than in former times, 
similar varieties of temperament muat exist, and ihese 
must reaet in similar ways. But human beinga living in 
intimate assoeiation react in an almost uniform manner, 
and the general manifestationH of sentiment differ from 
age to age. Roraanticism was a collective crisis; it 
dominated sentiment for many years, and thea gave 
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place to a uew Lype of fecling. :3ucb phciionieiia are 
not whoUy explicable by historical happcuings, or by 
chauges in social conditious, Wc must rathcr say that 
the sensibility of onc person, or of a few, arousea wide- 
spread suggestive imitatiou; and it has often been 
poioted out that the whole romanlicist movement existed 
by anticipation in Rousseau. In like majiner the sensi- 
bility of our own epocb, in certain circles at least, is the 
outeome of strong doses of Niet2schean Suggestion — more 
or less distorted. We do nol allege that everything caii 
be explained by Suggestion. We mcrcly wish to revcal 
its prescnee and to denionslrate ils power, Why is ouo 
model chosen in prefcrence to anotherT The reasona für 
such a pref erence are doubtless complex ; but as faras the 
present argoment is concerued the importaut point is 
that people do choose a model, and tmitate ihat model 
without fully realizing that they are doing so, As Bcrn- 
heim phrased it: "Suggestion is not everything; but in 
everything there is an element of Suggestion." 

From sentiraents we naturally pass to tcndencies 

which, under the form of tastes, inclinations, and pas- 
sions, constitntp, as Ribot has shown, the mainspring of 
the affective life, and form the tütimate foundation of 
the seutimcnls ihemselves. 

There are a few primordial teiidencies, and the funo- 
tion of the chief of thcse is fo favoui- the preservation of 
the individual or the species. Suggestion plays ita part, 
sometimes in inhibiting these primitive tendeneies, but 
more often in acceutuating fhem; it also promotes the 
developmont of seeondary tendeneies grafted upon the 
primary ones. 

The instinet of self-prcservalion is displayed in a 
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nnmbcr of tendcncies, the chie£ of which is the 
Impulse. We have scen that this impalse is iulübited üi 
fasting men. But sometinicb it is acceutuated by Sug- 
gestion. A pcrsoi) was toEd one day that bis appelite 
was immoderate, and that hc niust eertaiuly have a tape- 
woiTU; aware, henceforward, of the voracity of the imag- 
inary tapeworm, his consuiuption of food, alrcady twice 
that of an ordinary mortal, was uow fourfold. 

In this field, an esaniple of sccondary tendcncies is 
fumished by tha prefercnees we show for ccrlain foodSt 
and the disliko we feel for olljers. Sonie of these tastes 
are natural nianifestations of Lndividual teniperaments 
but most of theni are simply due to Suggestion, and are 
all the Diorc imperious on that aecoont, The subject 
dedares hc connot overeome his like or his dislike ; and 
he is in fact enslavcd by it precisely in proportion to the 
degree to which hc believes himself enslavcd — but no 
more. He "can't bear the snicU" of a particular spic^ 
and yet he will go iuto ecstasiea over the flavour of a 
sauce containing this very spiee, whcn he docs not know 
it is onc of the ingredients. 

How do we fonn our tastes as a rulct Let ns remem- 
ber, fii-st of all, that we genei-ally form them in early 
childhood, the preemincntly suggcstible age, when we 
sce flying bells (sec p. 62), and when our mother's 
breath will eure a pain. Just as in the case of the boy 
in whora a terror of toads was aroused by Imitation, it 
will be enough for a child to sce an adult display disgust 
for any artiele of diet. Henceforward the child will 
likewise find it disgnsting. Children, moveover, incline 
to likc cveryfhing that Ihose whom thcy are fond of like. 
But if you are in a child's black books, he will detest 
whatever you say, whatever you do, and whatever yoo 
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like. A child is in the sulk-s aud does not want to eat 
his soup ; if now you uiif ortuiiately say that the Boup is 
good, the child, who is at odds with you, interprets your 
saying by contrariea, and niay even take a permanent 
dislike to that pai-ticular soup. 

These reraarks do not apply to alimentary tagtea alone. 
Carl Spitteler, in !iia Premiers Souvenirs, writes as fol- 
lows eonceniing a picture he posseased in childhood: 

"Among the animals, I was particulariy fond of the 
Spotted hyena, whereas I had an uunieasured contempt 
for the striped hycna. The casaowary was one of my 
favourites; I greatly preferred it to the ostrieh, for I 
conaidered that the latter bird suffered from overween- 
ing vauity. These sentiments were the outcome of my 
capriee. Toa are always talking about the striped hyena, 
and that is a good reason for my passion for the spotted 
hyena. Everyone insiats apon the importance of the 
ostrieb. Well, to rae it seems a atupjd bird; and my 
heart goea out to the cassowary, whieh you despise." 

Unlike Carl Spitteler, moat of us are unable to re- 
member the origin of our taates, and we therefore be- 
lieve them to be innate and ineradicable. Nevertheless, 
aome of onr taates do not even date from childhood, and 
yet thejr origin ia suggestive, After too hearty a 
dinner, or one day when our stomach ia a little out of 
Order, we eat for dessert something we have always 
liked. Henceforward we find it unpalatable. We think 
onr taste haa altered, and from this date it hss in fact 
altered. Whcn we partake of a dish that ia new to us, 
our attifude lowards it is usually detemiined by similar 
reaaons, and promptly the dish is elassed among those 
we like or among those we dislike. Nay more, there are 
some who"knowbeforehand" that they will not like this 
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or that. Nalurally Lliese are among the pruphecies that 
bring their own fulfUment. Above all will tliis eiisue if 
otbers at table have insisted ou the prophel 's tasting the 
undesircd food, for then liia vanily and obstinacy eomo 
into play. With tastes as with opinionsj adverse di»t 
eussion strenglhens Ihem. 

It is well knowu, irnally, that the far-fetehed names 
with which, in restaurants, eommonplace dishes are 
christened, have a powerful influence in promoting 
gnstatory satisfaelion. 

There are eertain perverse Impulses, derived f rom the 
nutritive Impulse and developed by su^estion. These 
ränge from coprophagia, or the impulse to eat exerement, 
to drunkemieas, which is searcely less disgusting, To 
this sabject we shall retam. 



When a tendency becomes greatly accentuated, we 
speak of it as a passion. This is exelusive; it oecupiefl 
the entire being; it is an affective Obsession, and Sug- 
gestion plays the part that it plays in all obsessions. 
Before it, we are passive, we are astonnded at cur own 
weatness, and this makes us yet weaker and yet more 



Passion has been oompared to a fixed idea. Charles 
Benouvier has thoughtfuUy termed it "mental vertigo." 
In any case, when we wish to compare passion with other 
psyphologieal phenomena, it is the phenomena of Sug- 
gestion whieh present themselves to the mind. In the 
stniggle againat passion, we once more recognize the 
futility of effort when this effort is directed in a sense 
opposed to that of the dominant obsession. The stronger 
the effort. the less cflfective it is. As soon as we have 
realized this fatality, the vertigo becomes accentuated j 
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it is as if we had to do wilh a falling body, which 
traverses distances proportional to the Squares of the 
tiraes oeeupied ainee the beginning of the fall. It is only 
the first Step which is difBcult, Thereafter, the rapid 
fall seems to carry us away. That is why "'one must not 
triflc with love," 

To expresB a sentiment one does not feel, ia not al- 
ways to lie, for he who expresses a sentiment begina to 
feel it. And by reiterating the e.\pression of the senti- 
ment, one may inflamc it to a passion. Like thf liar who 
eods by believing his own falsehoods, we are caught in 
onr own snare. "By talking of love," says Pascal,' "we 
fall in love. It's the easieat thing in the world." And 
later he writes: "One can hardly feigu love without be- 
ing very near to being in love, or at least to being in love 
somewhere; for this Simulation is not poasible without 
having the mind and the thoughts of love." It is al- 
ways the same principle: "You would not have sought 
mc had you not alieady found me." 

Whatever may have been the primary origin of a 
passion, we may affinn that its most conspicuous char- 
acter, that from which its nanie is derivcd, its passivtty 
(or rather onr passivity in relation to it), is considcr- 
ably intensified by spontaneous Suggestion, 

Furthermore, the very origin of the passion is in most 
cases an imitative Suggestion. Like the well-to-do idler 
who studies his own Symptoms nntil he suecoeds in dJs- 
covering in himself indications of all the ills that flesh 
b heir to, the adolescent, giving free rein to his wander- 
ing thonghta, discovers in himself Ihe sj-mploms of the 
passion of which he has read so many descriptions. The 
schoolboy recalla the great passions he has studied, that 
' Discours sur les passions de l'amour. 
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of PhMre, that of "Venus, wliolly devoted to ninaing 
down her quari-y"; the ^rl in the oonveut scliool i 
personates herseif as the heroine of some idyll writteu f or 
. readcrs as herseif, she is ihe Clura d'ElIebeuse' 
whose old-fashi Glied and false idealism arouses the 
ii'onical amusement of Praneis Janimcs; the little sei-v- 
ant maid enjoying her first experience of town life, secs 
everythiiig in the light thrown by sixpeimy scnsatioual 
; the Street arab's views on life and passion are 
derived from the cinemas, whieh allure him by the prea 
entation of figures superhuman in stalure but sub- 
human in soul, the cinemas whose perverse suggestions 
are a social danger to-day. Each lad and eaeh lass sng- 
gests to himself or to herseif the form üf passion whicli 
has presented itself to his or her imagination. Each is 
stamped, often for life, with the imprint of these early 



"Grcat pasäon," wrote BrtinetiSre, "is as rare aa 
great genius." As a nile, in fact, passion is a mere 
Imitation, an nnconseioos counterfeit. Religious pas- 
sions (as in the aixteenth centurj'), patriotic passions 
(as to-day), flourish by crises, by epidemics. Therc is a 
passion of the Century, just as there is the comct of a 
season, just as there is fhc latcst erazo or the fashionable 
dish. Unfortunately, the fashionable dish is often spicod 
with poison. 

This diseloses the enormous part played by spontane- 
otis Suggestion in the affective life. "Do you mean to 
imply," the objector ■will exelaira, "that all our senti- 

' Clara d'Elli^lieuse is a heroine of insipid romar.ce oF ihe lype 
known as " romans pour jcunes filles." Such liooks were 
favoiiriie school prizes in the fiflies of the last cenlury.— Tsams- 
MTOBS' NoiE. 
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ments, all our tustes, all oQi' passions, or nearly all, are 
iUusoryl" We foresee ihat the preceding pagos will at 
first leave tJiis iniprcssion, but it is a false Impression. 
It ariscs frora the fact that tbo startmg-poiiit o£ Sug- 
gestion is imaginative, and that we are apt to look upon 
the imagiaation as the faculty of illiisions, as "the mis- 
Iress of errore." This is one aspect of Imagination, bat 
it is not the only aapeet. If we deliberately confound 
Suggestion and iUusion, we tlo so precisely because we 
ignore the great power of Suggestion, a power which it 
is our present Business to reaiize. We shall see clearly 
in the sequci that this power is creative, that it brings 
into existence the moat tangible reatities, such as bodUy 
modifications. But, wten we think the matter over 
earefully, we reeognizo ihat this ercative power is equally 
manifest in affective Suggestion. 

The outcome of Suggestion raay be a State whieh is in 
certain respects illusory, as for example when jadgments 
of things are in question. A true jadgment must con- 
form to the external reality to which it relales. Its trath 
contains an objective dement, If I suggest to myself 
Ihat the earth is square, and eud by believing it to be 
Square, it is truc that I believc it, but it docs not follow 
that the earth really is squarc, for I am the victim of 
illusion. A sentiment, on the other band, is puroly sub- 
jective. Its whole reality is in itself and in us. Wlien 
I think that I suffcr. I do really suifer; thrre are no 
imaginary ills, if by imapnary we mean illusory. A 
sentiment, a passion, may be the result of Suggestion; 
but they are none the less real. Their essenee is to be 
feit, and feit they are. Thercin lies thcir füll i'eality. 
Suggestion has vcritably ereated something, for it has 
given life to a self-sufBcient entity. 
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When a cause which we regard as insignificant brings 
into existence an effect which we know to be consider- 
able, we must not allow ourselves to depreciate the effect 
becanse of our estimate of the cause. On the contrary, 
we must revise our estimate of the cause, and recognize 
its high potency. 



CHAPTER SIX 

ACTIVE OB MOTOB SUGQESTIONS 

{Babits, Mediumistic Phenomena; Sayings aiid Doings, 
Happenings) 

Im ihe lendeiicy, we have the natural stepping-stont; 
from the affective life to the active life, Every tendeney 
desires to extemalize ilaeif in aetion. Tiiis brings as lo 
the domain of motor phenomena, where sQggeatioti is ex- 
pressed by the sehcmatic formula : 

The idea of a movement gives birth to this movement. 

In practice, moreover, we have as a rule to do, not 
with a Single movement, but with a whole series of 
movcments organized upon a teleological and synthetie 
prineiple. 

In the last chapter we referred to the perverse tend- 
ency known as drunbennesa. This tendeney is not 
folly developed unless it eulminates in ihe act of drink- 
ing. Nay more, we can only speak of a passion for 
drink when the acts Icading to intoxication are fre- 
quently repeated, so that we have, more or less, to do 
wilh a habit, As with every habit, the same thing 
happens as when a pieee of oloth takes a fold. The 
frequenl repetition of the nclion facilitates fhe par- 
ticular motor diseharge; one who has drunb offen, will 
go on drinking. Now we do not wish to assimilate habit 
to Suggestion; we must eontinue to employ Ihe word Sug- 
gestion in the restrieted sense we iiave given to it. 
Nevertheless, if habit be not identical with su^estion, 
91 
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thc latter is terribly potent in prooioting the acquire- 
ment of the former. Above all, in the case of drinMiig, 
for instance, Suggestion tends to impress upon the prau- 
tice that irresisiiblc and "passionate" charaeter which 
is lypieal of what we term drunkeimesa. The patient, 
because he bas already yielded to bis crariug, fears that 
he will yield once more, and this contribiiles to bis re- 
peated falls. The more often bis better will haa been 
frustrated in the past, the less bis power of resistance 
in the future. Furthennore, the State of intoxication, 
like that of reverie, is a State wherein mental control i3 
slackened, wherein tlio subconscious dominatea the miud. 
Now, as we shall show latei*, such a State is peeutiarly 
favonrable to Suggestion. Thc Images which are iin- 
pressed upon the mind under such conditions have every 
Chance of bearing fruit; and since in this case the 
Images are those of drinking bouts, of gla&ses filled and 
drained, images associaled with a feeling of enjoyraent, 
we may say that every drinking bout is a Suggestion of 
future intoxication. In addition, as always happens in 
cases of this kind, effort has a purely negative result, 
and thia contributes increasingly to depress the subject. 

An analogous process is at work in Ihe passion for 
Opium or morphine, in that for ether, and in that for 
tobacco. All of these, in varying degrce, are likewise 
Bustained by the State of intoxication which the varioua 
narcotics indnce; or, to speafe more strictly, by the auto- 
suggcation which the state of intoxication facilitates. 

The same considcrations apply to Ihe abuse of the 
sexual instinet, whether in normal heterosesual inter- 
course or in masturbation. 

All these bad habits, from the most serious ones, liko 
eleptomania, to the most trifling, like nail-biting, are 
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eustaiued aiid aggravalcd by spoiitaneous autosugges- 
tion, It haä frequeutly been pointed aut that bad habit» 
are much more easily eontraL-tcd than good oneH, This 
sbould sufßce, 1 think, to piovc that in the foiiiier case 
Suggestion is at ivork. Foi- the difference is that m the 
ease of the bad habits we usually wish to strive agaliist 
them, aud ihis, es always bappenij with suggestioii, is au 
infallible method for engulfing ua more hopeleasly in the 
quicksand. Despite the aphorisin "who wills, can," we 
have to do here with cases whei-cin effort is invariably 
self-defeated, eventuating always in the opposite of what 
is desired. This happens becausc the idea, the Sugges- 
tion, of powerlessncss dorainates the miod, and because 
the effort wiU always be transformed in the sense of ibe 
dominant idea. 

Those uiider the PuIe of passion, from lovers who de- 
sire to be free from the thraldom of love, to driinkards 
who long lo be free from the thraldom of drink, have in 
all ages derided the vanity of effort. When, in every 
Tariety of tone, they are assured that who wills can, 
they feel that they are not understood, and they tum 
away shrugging their Shoulders. They are perfcctly 
right. It ia auother eure that they need, and what the 
eure is we shall leam in due eourse. 



In the sphere of movement, Kuggestion by iniitation 
is common. Immoderate laughter readily spreada 
throogh a crowd; yawning is contagious. If we aaso- 
eiate with a person Kuffering from a habitual nervons 
movement, we are apt to acqoire it ourselves. The 
rhythmical galt of our eompanion on a walk leads us 
inscnsibly to keep step with him. 

During a convcrsation we discover tliat our hand, 
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bolding a peucü, is engaged in writing, "mechauically" 
as WC say, i. e. subcoiiscioiisly, some phrase whieh was 
uttered several rainutcs before; or il is drawing some 
übject wbieh bas been within our ränge of visioii, buL 
which we do uot even remember haviiig noticed. The 
auditor-y iraage of the words heard, the visual image of 
tbe object scen, have been transformed into movement. 
For such Images are motor Images. Paiiiters, without 
being conscionsly metaphorical, speak of ihe movemeiU 
of a liue; and in like manner, musicians speak of the 
movement of a melody. This is noi the place to oxplaiu 
the physiological grounds for the complex naturc of the 
images in question. Suffice it to point out that a motor 
imugc, evoked by a Visual or auditory Image wilh which 
it eonstitutes a united whole, has stimulated the brain; 
in the subconscious it has theu been transformed into s 
real movement, or rather into a complicated series of 
intelligent and coördinated movements. 

We have had occasion to refer to hallueinations which 
asfonish the subjeet because their cause is nnperceived, 
and whieh are nevertheless suggestions whose first phase 
hau been subconaeious. We even come aeross cases of 
subconscious [automatic] writing which is the onteomo 
neither of the woids of a recent converaation nor yet of 
any series of tmages actually presenl to the scnses or of 
recent oceurrence. Still, as Flournoy ha» weit shown, in 
many of thcse cascs the process can be reconstructed, and 
we then leam that ^cre also we have to do with a Sugges- 
tion of which the first phase (the verbal-motor image) ia 
subconseioua. The band writeg phrasca which the sub- 
jeet has not foreseen, which astonish him, whieh conflict 
with his consciouB taste« and bis conseiona ideas, and 
which nonc the Icsb emanate from the depthsof his belog. 
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Msny cases in which we niighl have bceii iiicliiied to aus- 
pect "meiiiiunism," i. e, tlie Operation of a mind otlier 
than that of the siibjecl, ihus prove reducible to mani- 
feslations of " spontaneous " au.losugge«tion. 

The phenomena of table- turn iiig, likewise, are in many 
instances reducible by analyOTs to suggestions of this 
Order. Oflen enough, the results of table-turning briug 
US back to the elementary ease of the pencil which traces 
a Word that has just been heard or sketches an object 
actually in the field of vision. Take for example the fol- 
lowing record, made by a good observer actually preaent 
at the s^anee : 

"We are aeated at the table; our hands resting ou it 
form a chain; for a time noibing happeiis. Suddenly, 
one of the legs of the table riaea, beats out nine strokea 
at regulär intervaU, and ihcn alt is quiet again. Not 
until some time later do more complex phenomena begin. 
A moment after the nine strokes have been made, I 
glance at the clock, quite by ehanee, and I see that il has 
just strack nine." 

Apparently the auditorj- image of the nine strokes of 
the dock, occurring in a profound silence and when the 
minds of the sitters were paaaive, was ablc, in the void 
aa it were, freely lo dcvclop its luotor aceompanimcnfs. 
The aasoeiated motor Images were transformeil into move- 
ment in the auditors, or at Icast in the mosi sensitive 
among the auditors (the medium) ; by the instrumental- 
ity of the handa, the subconscious movement was irana- 
mitted to the table. 

This shows us, in passing, how moeh caution is requi- 
site in the study of apiritualistic phenomena. Their 
analyäs is exeeptionally difticult, seeing that the greater 
pari of the proceas is subconscious. Bat I am of opinion 
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thut llie nictliods of psj choanalysis {as applied to the 
fraginented hallucinations of Ihe lad Am^dee) caii throw 
much light oji such phenomcaa, for the primary object 
of psychoanalysis is, by iudireet meansj to open a way 
iuto thü subconscioua. Amedfe's hallueination is closely 
analogous to Ihe phenomena to which alliiaion haa just 
been inade; the difEcreiice being that in the latler casa 
the Suggestion was motor, whereas in Amedfie the Sug- 
gestion was repreaentative. 

A spiritualistic s^ance is extreraely favourable to tho 
working of spontancous auggestion, and this for threo 
reasons. In the %8t place, a condition of mentaJ relax- 
ation is imposed upou the partieipants. öewSwly, an 
emotional State ia invaciahly arouscd by approximation 
to the mysterioas. Tlfiiwly, there exists an expectation 
that rcmarkable things will happen. 

Spontaneous Suggestion manifests itself, not merely 

the productiou of trifling movements, but also in the 

nitiation of complieated artiona; it takes cffect, not only 

the formalion of isolated habits, but likewise in its 

nfluencc upon charaeter, which is a bündle of mental 

habits. 

More or leas uneonscious aetions, due to involuntary 
Imitation, are of frequent occurrence. We have the poor 
sheep of Panurge; and we have heroic eharges in the 
baltlefield. In the latter case, the intoxication of the 
firing, of the clamour, and sometimes of alcohol system- 
atically distributed, induce the requisitc hypnoid state. 
In a cavalry Charge, the horsea are subject to it no less 
than the men. 

In so far as imitation is not fully conscious and delib- 
erate, it is invariably a manif estation of auggestion. The 
child. in most cases, has no idea why he chooses to play 
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one game or auoller, but Ihe idea is implaiited in his 
mind by iiuitatioii. He does what he has secn otbei's do, 
though he has sometiincs foigotteti baviiig seeu Ihetn.' 

A year or two ago I carved a device on a liee. 

The tree has madc it iis own, and thinks that il improvises.' 

We all resenible that tree. Ai\d like the tree, between 
one year and the next we have growii ; the device, the 
impi'int, let us say the image gravcn upou our ininds, haa 
grown likewise in the subconscious. A slight traee niade 
upon our life in childhood will in later days beeome a 
deep impression. We tend lo act as we have secn otheis 
act, above all when the model has been forgottcn. So 
long as we still remember our model, we know that we 
are imitating when we do an the model did. We know 
that the action does uot emanate from ourselves, and be- 
töre doing it we anpervise the intcntion and discuss it. 
But when the model has been submerged in the subcon- 
scioos, we imitate while thinking we "improvise," and 
we no longer discoss. Or, if we do diaeuss, the subcon- 
Scious, teleologioal as ever, provides us with all kinds of 
excellent reasons for doing what it wishes us to do, when 
the only real reason is the preseuce in the subeonscious 
of an image or a System of imagea which the conscions 
mind knowB nothing of. 

P3>-choanalysis, though a very recent development, 
has alrpady elearly revealed the action of suggestiona 
which date from eatly childhood, their action upon the 
subjeet'a wholc life, upon his rharacter, upon his innocu- 
0119 or (langerous manias. It is no longer possiblc to 



'Cf. Bovet, I.'inslincl combalif — the chapler 
by example. 
'Victor Hugo. 



n ihe part played 
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doubt that for most of us the choice of a career is deter- 
miaed by infantile suggeslioiia, whieh are ofleu masked 
by the Operation of ihe atrange law of transferenee, but 
which are noiie the less diseoverable. Furthermore, 
tbese are not simply motor suggestions, for witli theni 
are mingled affective Clements. We teiid to imitate what 
we like or what we admire. The dazzling epuulets of an 
Indulgent uncle will, twenty years later, lead the nephew 
to embrace a military earecr, believing it to be "in the 
Wood." An only child, whose parents are elderly and 
who havo retircd f rom aetive life, will perhaps know no 
other World Ihan that of the sciiool, and will perhapa ad- 
mire no other dignity than that of the schoolmaster ; 
these circumstances dcterminc his choice of a profession ; 
but after he haa himself beconie a schoolmaster he is 
greatly astonished wheii psyehoonalysis reveals to him 
the real reasons for his adoption of this "calling." 



I 



Psyehoanalysis has clearly demonstrated that the phe- 
nomena and doinga of everyday life, the utteranccs made 
in the moat casual conversation, are powcrful revealera 
of what, quite unknown to the aubjeet, ia going on in the 
subeonscions. These phcnomena, theae doings, the.'^e ut- 
teraaces, are a eine to all ihat is most vigoroualy eeu- 
sored, to all that ia hidden in the abysaes of the mind ; in 
especial are they this when thcy are least aubjeet to our 
conscions auperviaion. Regia and Hesnard ' give a num- 
ber of examplea taken from the varioaa authors who 
originated Ihis method. 

"A well-bred man enters a room and greets everyone 

politely. with one exception, which is quite unconacioua. 

Now the person overlooked is the son of a man of busi- 

*Qpt dt 
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ness who has refused the iiewcomer's scrvices a 
sion agent. 

"Here are other examples: raistakiiig the hour of the 
train in a jouniey taken unwilliugiy j losing a present 
^ven by a f rieiid wJth whom one has quarrclled ; l'orget- 
ting the name of a friend whoae image is associalcd in 
onr mind with thal of somcone wliom we dislike ; the in- 
Toluntary spoiliug of an object when we should like to 
replaee it by a new one. In the sanie category corae 
involuntary exelainations, bluuders made from absence 
of mind, and Ihe saying of *yos' for *no' whcn cur real 
thought is in Opposition with what we wish to say. Dur- 
ing a psychoanalysis where sexual errors are in queation, 
to play with a raoney-box may reveal a habit of mastur- 
bation. Every gesture of the patient under examiiiatioa 
mnst be earefully noted, for every geature may be a 
significant symptom.' 

' ' Undesirable aetions of a very grave eharaeter may be 
the work of the nnconscious. Freud believes that in 
many cases death from accident, rashness, mistake, etc., 
is in realJty an involuntary suicide dependent upon a 
complex. ' ' ' 

This proves that our ordinary sayings and doings are 
intimately related to our subconscious, and continually 
betray its thoughls. If we cotnpare the censorship to a 



' When collated with die resulls of oiher psychoaiialnic meih- 
ods (the study of drcams. reniinisccnces, ctc). Thus only can 
Chance coincidences he ejtcliided. 

*It is possibk ihai the deaih of Verhaeren. ihe greal Belgian 
poet, was of this characier. He was Idlied by a train in Amiens 
Station. Again and af^in he had sung the horror and the beauty 
of railway Irains, in language which reveals a very profound 
cotopkx. 
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dam which retains a mass of mental matertal withiu tlie 
subconscious, we may say that spiritualistic manifesta- 
tioBN, and hallucinatioiis like those of AmedSe, are Ihe 
result of audden breachcs in tliis dam, the outcome of 
ÜTupüons f rom the subconscious into the conscious. But 
the before-mentioned casual everyday sayings antidoings 
are the expression of tho contimial escape of surplos en- 
ergy from the subconscious, by way of the Channels pro- 
vided for uormal overflow. If this be so (and psycho- 
analysis proves that it is so), we may infer that sugges- 
tions, in the second phase of their aelivitj", having accu- 
niulated in the subconscious, must uneeasiugly utilize 
this means of escape in order to secure fulfilment. Since 
theii" action is teleological, aud since to them all meana 
are good whieh promote the attainment of the goal, we 
can foresee that from moment to moment Ihey will in- 
spirc in us the movements, the actions, and Ihc words 
whieh tend towards the ends in view, whieh favour leal- 
izatiön/ Heneeforward, everything must happea as if 
Suggestion were in comniand of events, When we sei 
out to do something with the preconeeived idea, or with 
the fear, that we shall be unable to do it, everything will 
happen as if we were trying not to succeed. Unwit- 
tingly to ourselves, our dominant idea will inspire all the 
sayings and all the doings that are necessary to counte^ 
act our ostensible purpose. Nay more, in virtue of the 
law to \vhich we have frequently referred, the stronger 
the efforts we make for success, the more immistakably 



'If ihe subconscious, 
of knowledi;c and of 
we can bc surc that the 
sagacity in the choice of 



oiher (acts suggesi, h in pos Session 
unknown by ihe conscious seif, 
ubconscious wili display remarkable 
leans of this charactfr. Extraordi- 
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shall we favour failure. Aßd Üius il goe» throughout 
life. 

A posteriori, experieiice teuches ihat tliings happen 
just as we have described. American writers are fully 
conviuced of thc faet by dircet und practica! Observation 
of social lifo, 

Emerson, the great pioneer in preaching the gospel of 
inoral force, wrote as follown in daya when the doctrine 
of Suggestion was still unknown : 

"He [man] thinfcs bis fate allen because the copula 
[between person and event] is hidden. Bat tlie soul 
contains the event that shall befall it; for the event is 
only the actualization of its thoughts, and whal we pray i 
to ourselves for is always granted. The event is the 1 
print of your form. It fits you likc your skin. . . . ' 
A man will see his character emitted in the events that 
seem to meet, but which cxude from and aecompaiiy him. 
Events expand with the character." ' 

By recent American writers this idea has been dcvel- 
oped into a veritable system.' 

Orison Swett Marden, in his highly figurative lan- 
guage, writes as follows: 

"To be ambitious for wealth and yet always expeeting 
to be poor, to be always doubting your ability to get what 
you long for, is like trying to reaeh cast by travelling 
west, There is no philosophy which will help a man to 
succeed when he is always doubting his ability to do so, 
and thus attracting failui'e. . . . 

'Emerson. The Conduct of Life, Chapier I. Faie, Riverside 
Edition, Routledge. i^ndon, 1883. pp. 43 and 45, 

■ These authors, who of len wander inlo llie rcgioti of mysti- 
cism, have founded a school wliich is iransitional between the 
first Nancy school and ihc New Nancy School. 
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"Von will go in the direction inTwhich you face, 

"Thcre is a sayiug that every lime the sheep bleats it 
loses a mouthful of hay. Every time you allow yoursolf 
to eomplain of yoiir lot, to say ' I am poor ; I can never 

) what ülhers du; I shall iievcr be rieh; I have not 
Ihe ability that others have; I am a failure; luek is 
ugainst me, ' you are laying up so much trouble f or your- 
self. . . . 

"No matter how hard you may work for success, if 
yOTir thought is saturated with the fear of failure, it will 
kill your efforts, neutralize your endeavoura, and make 
auccess inipossible. " ' 

Herbert Parkyn explains theae phenomena as follows: 

"You raay dislike a peraon, but for reaaons politic 
you determine not to show your dislike. You may even 
go out of your way in an endeavour to make yourself 
agreeable to the object of your dislike ; still in some way 
or othcr a eoldneas will spring up between you, and the 
dislike beeomes mutual and may end in an open rupturo 
without either peraon bcing able to explain how the dis- 
like was uncovered. The explaiiation is simple. Thought 
takes form in action, and the dislike will so influenae 
your actions that you will betray yourself by a look or a 
nudge or some other unconseious .ilight. The aclion 
may be wholly involuntary or unconscious on your pari, 
and it may be just as unconseiously notieed on tbe part 
of Ihe olher person ; but his involuntary mind takes eog- 
nizance of the action, the seed of di,scord is sown in his 
mind also, and ihe damage is done. 

"Similarly you may eherish a strong desire to gosome- 
ivhere, to do something, or to possess something. You 

' 0. S, Marden, The Miracle oi Right Thoughl, Rider, London, 
igi3, PP. 46-8. 
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may not deem your desire rtasoiiablc nor within the 
realui of possibility at the time, but your actions, con- 
Tersalioas, and decisions will be influeuced by thia desiru 
in various ways. Although it may take years for you to 
gratify your desire, still tiiat desire is usually gralified 
by the opening up of ways and means, iind this opening 
up. atthoQgh it may appear accidental, is, nine times out 
of ten, the direct result of actions uneonsciously per- 
formed through the promptings of your desire."' 

Strictly speaking, however, these phenomena might be 
regarded as no niore than coiucidences, and the above 
explanation might bc looked upon as nothing better than 
a plausible hypothesis. But as soon as we compare theni 
with the precise interpretations of psychoanalysis, the 
gap is filled and the doubt vanishes. 

We now understand how our own mental attitude 
leads to success or failure. We graap the secret of 
"lock," good or bad; and we realize why those who be- 
lieve in their fortunate or unfortunate star are rarely 
given the lie by the facts, This fatality ejcista, but it is 
internal and not externa! ; just as the fatality of a habit 
nr a passion is internal when we wish to overcome it but 
are unable to do so. We hold the key to this detcrmin- 
ism. As soon as we know how to make use of the key, 
we cscape from the domiuance of fate, we win freedom. 
Our stai- is in ourselves, and upon om-selves does it de- 
pend whether the star is lueky or unlucky. 
'Op. dt. pp. 113, 114. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

HOTOR SUOOESTIONS 

(continued) 

(FunctiomU and Organic Modifications, Matemal 
Impressions, Cures) 

All the motor suggcstions hitherto eonsidered are re- 
lated to inovciiienls which eaii be carried oat imder the 
füll control of the coiiscious seif. Suggestion here does 
no more thaii follow the path trodden by the will. In 
many instances, idcutical phenomena cau be voluntarily 
reproduced, We may feigii to yawii; the aetress who 
plays the part of Juliet's nurae learns to laugh immod- 
erately. In the case of mediumistic phenomena (auto- 
malic writing, for instance), the subject may cheat. 

There are, howevcr, olhcr motof autosuggestiona which 
act ou muscles that are not subject to the control of the 
consciouB will, the muselcs which regulato (or fail to 
regulato) the visceral functions. The same remark ap- 
plies to ihose imperceptible inovementa on which the 
most profound organic modifications depend. Sugges- 
tions of thia eatcgory, methodically applied in the form 
of roflectivc or induccd suggestions. constitute the basis 
of psychotherapcutica, of a Hystem of psychotherapy 
characleriwd by extreme potency. eoraparcd with which 
all that haa hitherto becn cffecied by ordinary hypnotic 
Suggestion will soon appear to havc been of a vcry ele- 
mentary order, Indeed, to thoae who have closely fol- 
104 
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lowed tfae latest aequirements of the New Nancy School, 
it is already piain that ordinary hypuolism represents 
mercly the infantile stage o£ the art of psychotheia- 
pcutics. 

In all ages, onofiicial healers have obtained remarkable 
resiüts in cases where orthodox inedical skill has failed. 
This gives cause for thoughl. How do these healers 
effect their eures? They do not directly upply Sugges- 
tion as ordinarily understood ; but they are backed by a 
great reputation, due to clianee or to legend ; people be- 
üeve in them; and they niake use of fantastic methoda, 
whoae strangenesa and illogicality arouse a aense of the 
marvellous, produeing in the patient an emotional slate 
which facilitates the working of autosuggestion. In 
these eonditions, faith eures. 

We have no right to deny the realily of "animal mag- 
netism," or to deny the curative effeets of "absent 
treatment," but there can be no question that many of 
the eures attribnted to animal magnetism or to absent 
treatment are in trnth the outeome of apontancous auto- 
Suggestion. 

Coue has proved this over and over again. Telling a 
patient that he will tbink of him evcry evciiing at a ftxed 
hour, he requests the sick man to collect bis Ihoughts at 
the specified time, ajid to put himsplf in mental rapport 
with his doetor, The value of tlie treatment. he is told, 
will apeedily bccome apparcnt. Tlie patient obeya Or- 
ders. At ihe appointed hour, Cou« is gardening or fish- 
ing. Nevertheless, after a few "sittings," a eure ensues. 
Sometiraes it dcscrves to be callod a "miraeulous" eure. 

At the outset of his studies, Cou6 teils me, he noted the 
eure of an cxtremely refractory illness, when the patient, 
on his advice, took a new patent medicine. Greatly 
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satonished at the resull, hc analyzed the medicine, and 
foiuid that it was a harmless compost, whosc whole value 
was based upoii skilful puffery — and above all, as he 
leanied in the sequel, upon the involuntary eloquence 
with which he hiinseJf had adviaed Ihe use of the remedy 
and upon the paticnt'a coiifideuce in him and his word. 
Henee gerniinated in his mlnd the idea that suggestive 
treatment niight provc valuable in organic maladies. 
Thia idea was to be independently confirmed by the work 
of Bonjour, of Lausanne, 

Warts are peculiarly responsive to antosuggeation ; 
and it was to warls, in this connection, that Bonjour 
first devoted his attention. In the Swiss eanton of Vaud, 
carers of warts abound; and hei'e it sometimes happena 
that the patient will employ a famous prescription with- 
out troubling to consult the healer. In thcse cases, auto- 
auggestion is aeen in all its beauty. Preacriptions pasa 
from village to village and from hamlet lo hanilet. Some 
of them are incredibly quaint. Por example, to cause 
warts, the subject goes out one cvening, moistens the tip 
of the finger, looks at a star, and simultaneously appliea 
the wet finger-tip to the other hand. The Operation is 
repeated, the finger being freshly moiatened with saliva 
cach time, while the subject counts "one, two, 
three . . ." up to the number of warts desired. 
Now, wherever the moistened finger-tip haa been applied, 
a wart duly appears. I do not guarantee the alleged 
namcrieal preciaion, but the development of warts as a 
sequel of mich practiees is a proved faot. Tbc Vaudois 
girls are very fond of thts amusement — not for the mere 
pleastire of having warts (for the pleaanre of their pos- 
session is eertainly open to dispute), bnt for a pleasnre 
which to them is very real and very great, the pleasare 
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of passuig them on to somcone eise. A ribbon is lied 
round the affected haiid, and is kiiotted ss luany times as 
there are warts on the band; tiien the ribbon is dropped 
on the highwaj'. Whoever picks it up and unlies the 
knots, will get the warts, and the original owner of the 
warts will be curcd, Another prescription, equally effi- 
cacious, is to nib the warts with a pieee of bacon rind, 
whieh is subsequently placed benealh a slone, on damp 
gronnd. As soon as the bacon rind is rotten, the warts 
will be cured. But if, by bad luck, someone moves the 
stone, one has wasted one's pains and one's bacon rind, 
and one must begin all over again. 

In the same caiiton, persons suffering from dropsy are 
cured by lying on two mattresses between which some 
toads havc been placed. 

The value of such methods depends upon their iUogi- 
eality, their strangeness, whieh sirikes the Imagination 
of the simple, nionopolizes the attention, and fills the 
miad with a sense of mystery. 

To eloae this series of laughable examples, I will quote 
a picturesque caae reporled by Qillet, one of Coue',5 
pupils. An asthmatic, on a holiday joiimey, was awak- 
ened in his hotel by a violent paroxysm of the disease. 

"Greatly distressed for breath, he got od of bed and 
hunted for the matehe.'». He bad a eraving for fresh air, 
bul could not find the window. 'Confound these ihird- 
rate hoteis, where one gropes vainly in the dark ! ' He 
is sufFocating, and he elamours for air, Peeling aboul, 
he at length finds a pane of glass. 'Damn it all, where's 
the window-bolt? , . , Never mmd, this will do!' 
and he breaks the pane. The frngments fall to the floor. 
Now he can breathe; again and again he fills his ehest 
with the fresh air ; the throbbiug at his temples passes, 
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and he goee back to bed. 'Saved ! ' . . . Next 
mornmg, oue of the items in bis biil was, 'Brokeii clock- 
, fr. 4.35."" 

llore extensive modifieations, such as ean only be 
effecied by a considerable amouiit of work within the 
organiam, are presented by the cases (now beyond dia- 
pute) in wbich the imagiuation of the mother influences 
the fcetus. 

Observers wortby of the utmost confidence, from Dar- 
win to Liebault, have in this conneetion rcported definito 
data, which niust be regarded as clasaieal. Dai'win re- 
cords that a ehild resembied iu every feature a girl of 
the neighbourhood to whom the father had been making 
love during the mother 's pregnancy. Liebault mentions 
the ease of a vinedresser who was exactly like a statue in 
the village chureh, the statue of the patron saint of the 
village. During her pregnancy, the man 's mother had 
been obsessed with the idea that this would happen. But 
I propose to quote the detailed account of a recent in- 
Btance recorded by Artault : 

"During the second month of her pregnancy, a young 
woman was visitcd by a friend of her husband. She had 
never seen the man before (your readers are so sccptical, 
that I mast be precise on this point), She was greatly 
strack by a malformation in the nail of bis loft forefln- 
ger. The nail was thick and curved, so that it was like 
a lion'a claw. The deformity was the aequel of au ordi- 
nary accident, in which the terminal phalanx of the fore- 
finger had been crushed. The young woman 's mind be- 
came obsessed by this deformity. The friend was atay- 
ing in the iieiglibourhood for several months, and every 

' Gillei, I,'au[o-su£g;esuon, BuUetin Ecole de Nancy, 1913. 
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time he caine lo cliniier the expeetant mother was unable 
lo take her eyea off the fingei', for she was terrified lest 
her child shoiild be boru with a sirailar finger-nail. She 
was haunled by the fear to such an exteiit ihal her hus- 
band in the end begged bis friend lo wear a glove wheii 
the wife was present. But, alas, the Impression on the 
fcetas had already beeu niade, and wheu ihc baby was 
bom at term (ouce more, I am precise) the left iudex 
flnger had a c!aw like that of the unlucky visilor. The 
child was a girl whom I see very often. Whenever 1 
look at her clawcd finger, I compare it mentally with that 
of the model, whom I have also seeia. Before the experi- 
mental eertainty of thls ingtanee of maternal impres- 
sions, whieh is on qiiite a differcnt plane from old wives' 
tales of birthmarks, I smile at sj^stematized incredulity. 
I am unable to explain it, biit I reeord it.'" 

In rccording facts of this nature it is usaal to insist 
npon a fixed idea, a haunting, an Obsession, as the start- 
ing-point. The mother 's spontaneous attention has been 
obstinatcly fixed on an Image, and by a delicate and 
complieated motor process this image is realized within 
the organism. There ean be no doubt that the oceur- 
rence is favoured by ihc heightened emotional suscepti- 
bility charactcristic of pregnancy. If we compare sug- 
gestions of this ordev with those realized during hypnotic 
sleep (saeh as the ease rcported in the Introdiietion), we 
aee that whereas we were formerly concemed with func- 
tional changes, we now havc to do with organie cbanges. 
Here, then, autosuggestion is at work in all ita power. 

Änalogous phcnomena, though less marked for the 

most part, are obscrvcd in conneetion with a great manj? 

births, We are no longer entitied to attribute tliera to 

'Artaull, Chronique medicale. 
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mere coincidence. \Ve must rathcr hold that noihing 
more is requisite lo produee theni than an abnormal or 
exceptioüaüy sensitive temperanient. Ooce more, \X is 
the task of psyehoanalysia to verify the hypoihesisi that 
a large proportion of the stigniata wrongly ascribed to 
heredity, are really due to fear, to a superstition i-egard- 
ing heredity that exists in the mother's oiiud, The high 
degree to whieh the meehanism of childbirth can be in- 
fiueneed by the aetivitj of the braini (a sensibility proved 
by the instaoces previously recorded) eompcls us to bo- 
lieve that when a pregnant woraau is obsessed by the 
idca that her child will display some parental atigma, the 
chances are eonaiderable that thia will actually happcn. 
When Suggestion is better understood, and when a 
knowledgc of Suggestion has been more widely diffused, 
the superstition of heredity, as disaeminated by nine- 
teenth-century science and as taught by Zola in his 
novels, will raceive a deadly blow — nol indeed as regards 
the primary principlesof the thcory, butasrcgardamany 
of its premature applications. For thcre are Ihree kinds 
of Suggestion whieh reinforcc one anolher in the Simula- 
tion of heredity rfiret of all, there is Suggestion acting on 
the f(Ptus; seed^ai^, there is the imitative Suggestion 
whieh is.one of the laws of the development of the child; 
and l«s^, in the adnll, there is the superstition that 
heredity is "incxorable" — a superstition no less erro- 
neoas tha» the belief in miraculous eures, and just as 
disastrous as the latter is often beneficent. 

In like manner, psyohoanalysis will doubtless verify 
with increasing frequency the hsTDOthesis that many mis- 
carriages, and many diffieult deliveries, are ehiefly due 
to matemal autosuggestion. The starting-point in these 
eases may be a fear of sueh oceurrences, coöperaling with 
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an unavowed anticipatory halred of the expected childj 
or it may be some other reprcssed wish, of wliich the con- 
scious ego knows nothiug, such as the desire that the 
birth of a living child shall not take place, this desire 
being the outcorae of a more or less unacknowledged 
batred of the father, transferred, withoul the kaowledge 
of the subject, to the Coming infant. But the fear of 
difSciüt delivery seems to be the commonest cause of 
sncb troubles. I have noted the foUowing instanee, ia 
the course of a psychoanalyais. 

A young woman, mother of a child of seven, had since 
the birth of this child suffercd from uervous troubles 
which her doclors had several timea declared to be 
amenable to psyehoanalytic treatnient. I begin, in ac- 
cordance with the usual method, by asking her to teil me 
of some dream, reccnt or otherwise, which had particu- 
larly atruek her. Unhesitatingly, she described a dream 
dating from seven years before, and, in the course of tho 
conversation, she spontaneously told me that it had hap- 
pened during her pregnancy. It must have made a pro- 
fouod Impression on her mind, seeing that the memory 
was so vivid and so promptly recounted. Moreover, 
there could be little doubt that the dream was directly 
related to the pregnancy. 

In the dream she was at the town hall. The mayor 
was away, and ihc patient's husband was acting as Ins 
deputy, A stranger suddenly appearod, a man of erafty 
and disagreeable aspcct. He was a foreigiier, appar- 
enlly of Ilimgarian or Italiau estractioii, and he wauted 
the aiithorization necessarj- for residence in Switzerland. 
Her hiisband begged Ihe stranser to await the mayor's 
retiim. bnt the man grew impatient, brandished a dag- 
ger, chaseil the husband into the street, and wounded 
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him. The yomig woman now fouud herseif at the win- ' 
dow, lookiiig down anxiously into the street where this 
was happening. The mayor appcared beneath tbe win- 
dow, sayiiig to her: "Nothiiig seiious will happen, as 
long as you dou 't come down ; be caref uJ, and everjthing 
will be all right." Tlien she aaw her husbaud lying in 
a bed whieh was ihe replica of her owu. He had a bleed- 
ing wound in the forehead. 

Exauiining the palient by the assoeiation test, I now 
discovered that the mayor resembled the doetor who was 
attending her duriug her pregnaney, so that in her drcam 
the mayor symbolized the doetor; this explained the ad- 
vice given towards the end. In like manner, the for- 
eigner was the eoniing child, the intruder.' The dagger 
and the wound symbolized the pains and ihe bleeding 
associated with the ehildbirth she so gi-eatly dreaded. 
By symmetrica! transference, the wound was transferred 
to the father, to the father's forehead, the sile of the 
woond being a characteristic instance of the working of 
the endopsychic ceiisor. To sum up, the yonug woman 
had an intense and all-pervadlng dread of the ordeal she 
had to endure ; she anticipated disaster. Her f ears were 
realized. The cxpected atrauger was bom before the 
doetor arrived, and the mother had a serious flood- 
ing. 

This dream discioses a mental eondition extremely 
favourable to the working of suggestion: the vividuess 
with which it was remembered showed that the patieut 's 
attention was aeutely eoncentrated on her cxperiences; 
and the distressing nightmare proved the existence of 

'This stranger had to cross a froniicr before cnterinR her 
World, like the Hungarian or the Italian who comes to S witzer- 
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an emqtional slate. We liave here a furlher instanee in 
which the lirst phasc of suggostiou was subconscious, was 
represseU, :^o ihat (as in the hallucinations of the lad 
AiiieiJfe) by aymboUsm alone was it revealed tu the con- 
sciousness of the subjeel. 

I give anolher experienee of psyehoanalysis. 

A youiig woman, whose first marriage had been ex- 
tremely uiihappy, was looking forward to a seeond mar- 
riage, in which she hoped to find happiness. From the 
moment when this new prospect opened, menstrual irreg- 
ularities, from which she had formcrly suffercd but from 
which ühe had long bcen free, reappeared. The analysis 
ahowed ihat the promised deatiuy aeemed to her "too 
beautiful," so that she could not believe it would ever 
be fulßlled. She dreaded that some obstacle would inter- 
vene, and, abovc all, that her health would stand in the 
way; thi« fear tended to realize itself through autosug- 
gestion. But the analysis, disclosing the cause of the 
trouble, promptly neutralized it. 

A Simulation of pregnancy may result from Sugges- 
tion. Pierre Janct has observed an instanee of it in a 
hypnotized subjeet. The condition was due to an auto- 
sn^estion grafted on a Suggestion made by the Oper- 
ator. 

"I suggest to Rone that we are not in 1888, but in 1886, 
and that the monlh is April. My object is nierely to note 
the modificatioiis of Sensation that may ensiie. The re- 
ault is remarkable. She groans, complains of fatigue, of 
inability to walk. 'Why, what's the matter with youS' 
— ^"Oh, nothing; it's natural to my condition.' — 'What 
do you mean? What eondtlionr She replies by a ges- 
tore, pointing to her abdomen. which has suddenly be- 
come distended by an attack of hysterical tj-mpanitee. 
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Unwittingly, I have brought her back by Suggestion into 
a period wheu she was pregiiaiil, ' ' ' 

Fui'thermore, suggcstions of thia character may ariae 
in the normal waking atate. A womaii who dreads being 
pregnant may present uU the signa of pregnancy, deceiv- 
ing herseif in the matter; ar, if she has never been 
pregnant, she may present wltat she imagines to be the 
signs of pregnancy. 



Louis Renon" has endeavoured to ascertain the part 
played by spontaneous Huggeation in the treatraent of 
chronic pulmonary tuberculosis. A careful Interpreta- 
tion of statistics has enabled him to present preeise nu- 
merical results, so that his inferenees have a aolidity 
which is alwaya lacking in a purely nnrrative record. 
His coneluaions, therefore, are worth recording in füll. 

"A comparison of the results obtained by the varions 
methods of antitubercular treatraent, shows tbat theso 
resulta are practically identical in all caaea. Whatever 
the treatraent, there is the same peroentage of improve- 
menta, the same pereentage of eures, the sarae percentuge 
of arresta, the same pereentage of cases in which the 
patient growa worse. Laumonier, my colleague and a 
fellow-member of the Therapeutical Society, showed a 
few years ago that in four dififerent methods of treatment 
the pereentage of caaes cured or alleviated ranged from 
65'% to 71% while the pereentage of eases in which Ihere 
was no improveraent or in which the patient grew worse 
ranged from 29% to 35%. There is alwoys the same 
Proportion of satisfactory results, whatever method of 

' Pierre Janet, L'auiomatisme psycho! ogique. Paris. 1889. 

* I.« monde midica], Januaiy 15, 1914; Bulletin Ecole de Nanqr, 
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treatnient is employed, I have described this Proportion 
as 'the normal coeffieient of ainelioration'; and I have 
füiTiiulated the following principie : 

"Bvery new method for the treatment of chronic/ 
tnberculosis, provided that it is hamilesa, wiU give sat- 
isfaclory resulls. 

"Here we have an absolutely tnie axiom. I should 
like to see it stamped in large leltera on the cover of 
every new work upon phlhisiotherapeutics ; for unless it 
be laken iato aecount, the accurate appraisement of anti- 
lubercular medicalioii becomes difficult or impossible, 
Beforc we caii venture to say that a method of trcating 
tubcreulosis is vaiuable, the treatment muat have been 
in Operation for a period exeeeding that of the normal 
coeffieient of amelioration, which is as a rulc abonl ihre« 
weebi; the ti'eatment must have stood the test of tirae; 
it must have been applied lo the same patient by dif- 
ferent physicians; it must have nuquestionable experi- 
mental value. Thcn only are we justified in asserting 
that the remedy is genuincly antitubercular. 

"Why is there this normal coeffieient of ameliorationt 
The matter is quite simple. Whenever a method of 
treatment is reconimended by a doetor who believes in 
the value of his own advice, there ensues in the stifFerer 
from chronic tnberculosis a psychotherapeutie state, a 
State tending to promole eure. This state is the same, 
whatever the nature of the treatment. The patient ac- 
cepts the suggestions of his medical adviser. and tlie 
partieular medieation is no more than the vehicle of sng- 
gestion. 

"Albert Mathieu, in a paper whfch throws much light 
on the general prnblems of therapeutics, has rceorded 
the inflaence, upon tubercular patients in hospital, of 
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ihe hypuderraic injection of cubic ceiitimetrc doses of 
physiological seium, wliich is given the imposlng name 
nf antiphymosis. The patieut is told that ihe scrum m 
queation is a tievr and iiiost valuable discovcry ; and after 
his miud has beeu prepared in this way, an injection is 
administered Jaily for five or six days. The cases were 
carefnlly selcctcd, and the results were accurately notcd 
day by day. They surpussed all expcctation. Within 
a. few days, appelite rclurned; there was leas cough, 
less expectoration, there were fcwer night-sweats; there 
was even an improvement in the pulraonai-y physical 
ßigns; there wa.s an increase in weight, ranging from 
three to six pounds. But all the oid nigas and symptonu 
reeorred immediately when the injections were disconf 
tinued. 

" 'Tubercular patients,' writes Mathieu, 'gain vitality 
directly anything is done for them ; thcir courage rises 
and hope is reborn.' 

"The most rcnowned phthisiotherapcutists are those 
who have gi-eat personal influence over iheir patients; 
those who have thoroughly entered into the pafient'a 
mmd and feclings, thoae who as it were hold the patient 
in the hollow of their hand ; those who guide the patient 
in accordancc with the latest principles of the stmggle 
against tubereulosis, and have gi'asped all the resources 
available for that atrugglc ; those who can reinforee their 
medication with a streng dose of Suggestion." 

Purther examples might be given, bat they would 
teach nothing more coneeming the eauses and efFects of 
motor Suggestion. Anyoiie who desires pieturesque il- 
histrations of its laws, should turn to a remarkable work 
bf Duchatel and Warcollier, entitied Lea miracUt d» (a 
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volonti.'^ Prom the acicntific point of view, ihe writers' 
methods of exposition are not invariably above reproach, 
Nevertheleas, Boirae, a man of seiende aiid philosopher 
of established reputatioii, has thought fit, with good rea- 
son, lo contribulo a picfacc. For, in spite of dubious 
thcories and hasty conclusions, ihe book dLsplays consid- 
erabl« learning and has indisputable evidential value. 
It conlains abundant reeords, derived froni the writings 
of distinguished observers of onr own day and of earlier 
days. It is a atorebousc, and we need merely open the 
door. Phenomcna of ihis eharacter, i-eported as isolated 
ineidents, always have the aspect of anomalous freaks. 
We advanee a step by briiigiiig them together in a col- 
lection. 

Let as first consider the eases of dermographism, in 
which an Image existing in the subjeet's mind bcconies 
outlined on the skin. The authora malte a passing refer- 
enee to the witehes of the middle ages upon whose backs, 
it 13 asserted, the word "Satan" was inscribed. They 
pass to a contemporary and precise report quotcd from 
Charles Riebet. A mother is watching her ehild at play. 
Aecidentally the child unfastens the catch suspending a 
heavy sliding door in front of the fireplace, and is in 
danger of being Ruillotined. The mother's heart leaps 
to her mouth, and (hen, in a momenl, there fornis round 
her neck— the threatened part in ihe child — a raised 
erythematous circle, a wcal which endures for several 
hours. Hcre we have a striking instance of the power of 

motion. Another case is that of a Utile girl upon whose 
1 appears the answer to the sum she is trying to do. 

1 this instance Ihe image which gave rise to the sag- 

BBtion was suboonsctous. 

' Dun-ille. Paris. 
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[ Prom deiniographism we pass to stigmatizalion, the 

I latter beiiig merely a variety of the former. Stigmala 

appear on the skin of eertain mysticaüy inclined persoos, 
appear in the places where Christ was woiinded. These 

I phenomenu caii be reproduced experimeiitally. As re- 

gards spoiitaneous stigmntizatioii, we are not solely de- 
pendent on the aceouut of semi-legendary figures in re- 
inote antiquity; aeeurate observations have been made 
upon modern stigmatists, like Louise Lateau and Cath- 
erine Emmerich, with sphygmograpliic traeings and 
other precise detaiis. In the case of Catherine Emmer- 
ich, the circulation was directly controlled by autosug- 
gesiion, the blood beiiig disitributed as it would have 
been distributed in an actual crueifixiou. 

Next, in the world of Islam, we read of the ordeal by 
fire, of the devotee whose band is not bunied by the hot 
iron; and we read of the ordeal by sword, which will 
not draw blood. The authors give a nmnber of instanecs 

' in which obstinate maladies were cured by spontoneous 

autosuggestion, the outcome of some novel and atriking 
method of treatmeiit. Of exceptiona! interest is a quo- 
tation from Cabanßg, professor at the university of 
Li^ge. This dates from 1912. 

The book is fascinating, and is fall of matter. We 
unhesitatingly refer our readersto it, though we are far 
from endoraing all the author's inlerpi-etations. We 
must, moreover, call attention to the misleading char- 
acter of the title. InRtead of speaking of the miracles of 
the " will," Duchatel and Warcollier .should (with O. 9. 

I Marden) have referred to the miracles of "thought," 

Failing this, they should have made it perfectiy clear 
that the will of which Ihey write corresponds to what 
Schopenhauer termed the "uncouscious will," so that 
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tbe snbject has the impression that what bappens takes 
place oatside the domaiu of feis will, by a piirely spou- 
taneous process, 

The moat extraordinary amoiig the »uggestions re- 
corded in Les miracles de la volonte differ only by their 
extremely picturesque character from Ibose whieh have 
been analyzed »i the preceding pageü. lu fact, they do 
not imply aiiy profotinder clianges in the organisni. It 
would be an error to look upon tliem us, in csaonce, niani- 
Ceatations of au cxceptional or morbid lempcrament. 
We necd not go to religious devotees or to persona suf- 
fering from grave hysteria, when we are looking for in- 
stances in whtch Suggestion Icads to orgauic modifica- 
tions. We shall realize this more clearly when, day 
after day, we have seen such organic modificatious pro- 
dueed to order, as the outcome of rcflective or indueed 



'To Ihis series of examples, wc mighi add those of "Sugges- 
tion which htlls," A nun, whose ca^c was iioied hy Couf. wä9 
confined lo bed by ülness diiring the winler. Slie heard or 
imagincd shc hcard her docior murmur, " She won't outlive 
April." This idea becamc fixed in her mind. Ncvertheless, for 
the time being she got better, left her l)ed, ajid seemed quite 
strong agaiit. But to every visilor she said. shakjng her head. 
thal she feh sure she would die in April. On April ist her 
appeüte disappeared as if by tnaRic. A fcw days laier she look 
to her bed once more, and died shorily betöre ihe end of the 
tnonlh. 

Tolstoi, in his laier ycars, declared ihat ihc number ? was 
fatal to him. On November 7, 1505, in his Readings for Every 
Day of the Year, he gi\'es a number of thoughts on death. On 
November 7. 1910 (O. S.). he died after a few days" illness, 
although his eondiiion "had not seemed grave." 

Recall, further. the case of the man senleneed to death, who 
was told he was to perish as the viciim of a scientific experi- 
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In condusion we have to note that there is no radical 
dUFerence belwecn thc aclion of Suggestion wheu its 
results are purely funotional, and it,s action when its 
results are organic. If wc admit ihat Suggestion can act 
in Ihe formcr casea (and tius haa long been adniilted), 
there need be no difRculty about acknowlcdging the real- 
ity of its aclion in the latter cases. For cerlain persoos 
of pseudo-scientific mind, persons who regard as "incom- 
prehenaible" everything whJoh disturbs their habits of 
thought, the orgaaic cffects of Suggestion are "inadmis- 
sible" until they have seen thesc eflfects expei-imentally 
verified — and even thcreafter. Such persons are ex- 
trcmely iltogical. They admit Ihat Suggestion acts on thc 
ctrculation, on the secretions, and in a localized fashion 
upon various parts of the body, doing this through the in- 
termediatJon of the vasomotor nervcs. Now let us suppose 
that the vasomotor mechanism stimulates or restrict^ thc 
eirculaHon through the capillaries supptyiiig some par- 
tieular group of celis, and that this aetion is persistent. 
Thereupon the cells of this group will, as the case may 
be, cnjoy an exeess of nourishmcnt, or will be insuffi- 
ciently supplied. They iviU prosper, like paraaites; or 
they will atrophy, The suggestive aetion which m&ni- 
fcstH itself in the case of tamours, local maUormations, 
etc., can be very simply esplained on thcse lines, with- 
out having reeourse to any law» other than those with 
whieh we are already familiär. 

meiiL A harmicss prick was madc in cach of his limbs; a tap 
was turncd on in thc room and hc was lold lh(^ waler running 
was his hlood flowing from llic wounds; tjctieving this. he died 
See. finally, Freud's opinion (<juotcd on pagC 99) that death 

may be caused by a subconscious complex. 
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CONDITIONAL SUQ0ESTI0N8 

We have finished the analjiical exposition of the phe- 
nomena classified in the scheine wc drew up al the begiii- 
ning of Chapter 111; we have discusscd rcpresentative 
suggestions, affective suggestionB, and active or motor 
suggostions. 

Ä special chaptpr must now be devoted to what may 
bc tcrmcd conditional antosuggestions, the autosugges- 
tions which are the realizations of an idea that may be 
formulaled as follows: "Every time that so-aud-so hap- 
pens, MO-and-so will follow." 

Practitioners of hypuotiam have long been familiär 
with "poathypnotic Suggestion." Having induced 
sleep. they order the aubject to do somc fantastic thing 
after he has awakotled ; or Ihey teil him 1o come back in 
a weck or a fortnight. Tho subjecl obeys the Suggestion, 
witbout knowing why, for hc Ihinks he is aetuated by 
his own will, and finds excelleiit reasous for what he 
does. The meaTis employcd by the subconscious telc- 
«logy, for the justifieation of the act, are often rcmark- 
ably subtle. A young man to whom I had suggested that 
on awafcing he should assume the traditional Napoleonic 
attitnde, with the arms foldcd on the ehest, began, when 
awakened, by expreasing his astonishment at all the phe- 
nomena which had just taken place. His surprise be- 
eame morc and more intense, until at last, exclaiming, 
"Look hei-e, this is a bit too thick!" he folded his arms 
in an appropriate pose. Now the astooishment van- 
121 
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isbed; with crossed arms he stood in statuesque im- 
mobility; behold Napoleonl The gcstiu'es of astoiiish< 
ment had boen the justificatoiy means. The subcon- 
acioua had utilized astoniahment, the subject's actual 
8tate of mind, and had modified it in the direction of 
the Suggestion which was to be realized. This is, in a 
seuse, analogous to what takes place in hallucination by 
conipromise. 

Posthj-pnotic Suggestion may take a conditional form, 
We may comiaand the hypnotized subject to have this 
or ihat idea, to execute this or that gesture, whenever 
this, that, or the other happcus. . . . By this inelhod 
we may make the patient remember the draught he has 
to take every timc he sits down to a meal, 

But such posthypnotic suggcations are in most cases 
valid for a brief pcriod only. As the interval increases, 
aa the impression received during the induced sleep 
gradually fades, thcy beeome ineffieacious. 

Nevertheless, thcre also exist conditional sponianeotis 
: autosuggestions, and these may remain in force for an 
indefinite period, until they are inhibited by a counter- 
Suggestion. They may last for years, for an entire life- 
time. This is strongly confirmatory of our thesis Ihat 
autosuggestion is in reality the type of all su^estion; 
that hypnotie heterosuggcstion is no morc than a repro- 
duetion of antosuggestion. a reproduction that is often 
attenuated, fragile, and unstable.' 

' In Auguste Forei's opitiion, eurative faelerosuggestion is dur- 
able in two cases only ; first. when iherc is no reason why the 
malerial cause of ihe trouble should reciir; and, secondly, whcn 
the heierosuggesiion pcrpetuales itself tn ihe subjeci "as a 
habil and as an autosuggestion," It is obvious that ForeT was a 
precursor in cxpouiiding the iheoiy of aulosuggestion hroughi 
torward in the preseni work. 
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If hypnotie Iietei-osiiggcstion was thc first form of 
Suggestion to attract attention, this is because thc idea 
which forms its startiug-point, though forgotten by the 
subjeet, is clcarly remenibered by the physician. The 
hypnolizer, in fact, being aware thal he was niaklng an 
experiment, noted all that happened with great care. 
lloreover, the number of the ideas proposed by him lo 
llie subjecl was atrictly limited; they coiistituted a few 
shining points upon a dark backgroond; eonsecjuenlly 
they were eagy to remember. 

On the other hand, the ideas from whieh our spon- 
taneoua autoauggestioiis are derived, are lost amid the 
vast swann of incidents that fill the busy Ufe of our eon- 
sciousness, Nay more, as we have seen, our eonsciousness 
is qiiite Ignorant of aome of them. Take, further, into 
aceount the effeets of repression (to which wc referred 
at the ontset), and il will be easy to understand why 
hypnotie heterosuggestion, though infinitely less impor- 
tant than spontaneons autosnggestion, was the first to 
be discovered. 



Confirmation of the foregoing is fumiahed by the fol- 
lowing examples, which CouS has gleaned for nie from 
bis vast experienee. The proof that we are conpenied 
with pnre eonditional antosuggestions, with phenonicna 
that are not determined by any orgauic lesion wbatever, 
is given by the fact that in every ease the trouble dia- 
appeared immediatelt after a Single coantersuggestion. 
This was the critcrion by which Cou6 was goided in the 
ehoice of his examples. 

Gase 1. — Madame N. of Nancy, travelling from Nancy 
lo Saint e-Men eh null! to visit her aoii, became ill when the 
train was passing through Troyes, and voniited repeat- 
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edly. Heneeforward, ever? time slie made the 
journey, she was agaiu attaeked by vomiting while 
ing through Troyes. (Cured aftcr one sitting.) 

Gase 2. — Por six months, a young girl had lost the 
use of her right hand. Eveey time she tried to take 
hold of anythiiig, a coutraeture of the hand took place, 
the spasm passiiig off directly she discontinued the at- 
tempt to use the liand. (Cure after a single eitting.) 

Gase 3. — A young man eighteen ycars of age, livhig 
near Nancy, had a hysteroid crisls every morning, di- 
rectly he got out of bed. (Cure after a single sittingj 
kept under Observation for a long time ; no relapse.) 

Gase 4,-1 give this in Coue's own words: "Z., of 
Troyes, a man of about forty, suffering from heart, liver, 
and kidney troubles ; had been confined to his room for 
more than a year, bedridden for the most part. One 
day, five months before I was first eonsulted, tho patient 
was seized at five o'clock with a violent paroxysm of 
dyspncea, and imagined from moment to moment that 
he was dying. Various remedies used by his doctor 
failed to give relief, and the crisis continued until half- 
pasf nine in the evening. Next day, towards half-past 
four, the patient said to his wife that the paroxysm 
ivould shortly recur, and in fact, when the clock Struck 
five, the dyspncea vetumed in füll forco, pasaing through 
cxaetly the same phases as before, and subsiding at half- 
past nine. Heneeforward the crises reeurred daily, 
wiTHOUT EXCEPTiON, for fivo moulhs. Wbon the man's 
wife came to see me, and told me the liistory of hia 
aufferings, T assured her that in my opinion it would not 
be diflReuIt to eure him of the paroxysms, for it was 
obvious to my mind that they were unconsciously in- 
duced by the patient himself. I begged her to bring 
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him lo my Consulting room ncxt day at two. He ar- 
rived st the appoinled hour, in a carriagc. Severul 
olhcr paticnts were prcsent. I asked Z. to take a seat, 
and to watch what was going on. I woiild atteiid 1o 
hini, I Said, when I had done with the olhera. Having 
P«t iny patients to slecp (for at this timc I still con- 
tinued Ihis practice, which I have since abandoned), I 
bcgaii lo make general suggestiona to thcm. Turning 
round ivhile I was apcaking, I pereeived that the sight 
of the others sleeping had induccd slcep in Z. Having 
confinued gcneval suggestions for a tinie, I next pro- 
ceeded lo make appropriate suggestions to each patient. 
I thcn awakened them all, and told Z. to return the next 
day at the same hour. When hc kept this appointmenl, 
I asked him how he was. 'I have had no paroxysm,' he 
answered. 'I knew I should be all right yesterday, 
when I left you.' Further suggestions were madc that 
aflernoon, and a fresh appointment was arranged for thfl 
morrow. At Ihis third visit, the report was the same. 
The paroxysmal dypnoea was cared, and has not since 
retumed.' 

"We may infer that the first paroxysm was genuine, 
and that the 150 others were uneonsciously brought on 
by the patient's expectation that the troable would recur 
8t the customary hour." 



The above examples, culled from among many. of 
conditional spontaneous autosuggcstion, will suffice to 
put US on our guard against pain.s and other sj^mptoms 
whieh appear in us every time that this or that Happens 
— when the tie befween the supposed cause and the aup- 

' The reporl qiioied in ihc lext was penned six years after the 
incideiils dcscribcd. 
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posed effect is not clearly demonslrated, Attacks of mi- 
graine which a lady always has on iier at home day ; 
of vertigo that conie on "eveiy raorning"; 
toothache from which we suffer "whcnever we are 
tirod"; headaclies tliat affect us "every time we go out 
of doors"; bronchitis tbat recurs "every winter"; the 
"old" rheumatism that turna up each December — these 
and many similar troublea are partly or whoUy due to 
autosuggestion. The fact is proved by the prompt way 
in which they are cured when countersuggcstion is prac- 
tised after the Nancy method. Even dysmenorrbtea and 
other menstrual irregularities, though they are disorders 
of a periodic physiological funetion, often belong to the 
saiiie category, and are frequently reUeved by the same 
treatment. 

Moreover, as we learned just now in the case of post- 
hypnotic Suggestion, so here, we learn onee more the 
teloology of the subconacious, whicb desires to justify to 
the subject's mind the existence of the assumed causol 
nexus. We find such excellent reasons for oui- belief. 
My vertigo comes on every moraing because I awake 
feeling nneasj'. My attacks recur every evcning because 
I am wom out by the labours of the day. I have a mi- 
graine every at-home day ! The matter is quite simple : 
there is such a crowd of people ; I have to think of such 
a lot of things, to talk so rauch. Why do I always bcgin 
to vomit when the train reaehes Troyes? It is natural 
enough, seeing that the joumey from Nancy to Troyes 
is the maximnm my stomach ean endure wilhout revolt. 
I ignore the fact that longer joumeys on other Hnes 
cause me no inconvenience. I do not rocall that I can 
work much harder than I work on my at-home days, anj 
nererthelcss remain entirely free from migraloe; for in- 
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stance. al tho ball the other night, allhough 1 lalked a 
great deal theve, and il was aflcr tlie fatigues of the day. 
Eveiything of this kmd is forgotten, repressed, cen- 
sored. We hold fast to our excellent reasons, Terrible 
is Ihe case of those who are milucky enuugh to havc a 
modii.>um of intelligeuce, and especially of those whohave 
medieal knowledge.' The excellent reasons are built up 
into a System, whose foundations it is far from casy to 
undennine. If anyone wants to discuss the matter, if 
anyone doubts the validity of your arguments, you are 
annoyed. for you cling to your reasons for being ill. Ür 
ralher, your subconseious does it through your mouth, 
for it is the subconseious that clings to the reasons, 

These reasons are like those of the young man referred 
to above, Ihe man who folded his arms "becausc hc waa 
astonished. " In reality he folded his arms beeause of 
a Suggestion impressed upon his subconseious seif, a 
Suggestion that he was to assume the pose of Napoleon, 
Neverfheless, there were excellent reasons for his aston- 
ishment, and these reasons had their reasons in tum. 
The end pursued by the suggcstioit, exercises, as it were, 
a powerful magnetic atlraction upon an entire ehain of 
thoughts. We ean well imagine that if, in the familiär 
experiment of the physieal laboratory, the iron ßlings 
could speak, ihey too would find exeellent reasons for 
arranging Ihemscives in rows when subjeeted to Ihe in- 
fluence of the magnet! 

' Ttus is one of ihe reasons why so many dociors (even at 
Nancyl) stül prove impermeable to the thcory of aulosuggestion. 




CHAPTEß NINB 

THE ACTION OP SLEEP 

The action of sleep (we mean natural sieep) in relation 
to spoiitaneous t^uggestion requires special attention, for 
it is of considei-able value in this connection. 

Many pei'sons are quite independent of the use of 
alarum elocks or otlier nieans of being called in the mom- 
ing, When they are going to sleep they think of the 
hour at whieh they wisli lo rise, and they invariably 
wake at the appointed time. Others attempt thia plan, 
and fall. Por everything depends upon how the 
"thinking" is done. This word gives us no informution 
as to the precise couditlon in which those persons who 
succeed in waking when they desire had spontaneously 
placed their minds ovemight. But by Ihe use of reflect- 
ive Suggestion, everyone can "think" in the right man- 
ner, and can with all requlsite preeision ropeat this ele- 
mentary experiment. Furtherraore, without quitting 
the domain of spontaneons suggeation, there are fcw 
ehildren who have not performcd this samc experiment 
on themselves when they have gone to sleep some evening 
obsessed with the thought of a great joy awaiting tlicm 
on the morrow (for instanee. the early Start for a holi- 
day jonmey). A ehild unablc to wakc at pight on or- 
dinnry school days will on this oocasion be wide awake 
st five, ready to jump out of bed. The subeonscioos 
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never sieeps, aud in the subeonseious the prospeclive 
joy has been at work all nighl. 

ThLs form of su^estion may be conditional. Por in- 
stance, the mother who will sleep through a thunder- 
storra, will awaken at her baby's least cry. 

Thus, the idea we have in our mindti as we faU aaleep 
may be the starting-point of a Suggestion which con- 
tinues lo operate during sleep. Certain drcains, ecrtain 
nightmares, inspired by what we were reading before 
we went to bed, afEord additional examples. Suggestions 
of this Order may be realized with remarkable accuracy. 

For example, as a part of somc of the religions of an- 
tiquity, there was practised the art of invoking dreams 
which the subject aseribed to the gods, bctng unaware 
that he had cansed them himself. Without dwelliug 
npon the oraeles of aneient Greece, where ihe priest» 
had eharms which conld make the goda visible to the 
faithful in slumber (we verge here npon the tield of 
hypnotic hallucination), we find in the worship of Hec- 
ate a Singular example of spontaneous Suggestion. 
After the Performance of eertain mysterion.s rites, the 
devotees of Hecate ivould have a vision of the goddess 
dtiring their slumhers, provided that before going to 
sleep thcy had praycd to her in due form. They mtist 
follow the instruetiona of the goddess: 

My imag« purify, a^ I shall show: 

Of wild ruc tonn ihe framc, and deck it o'er 

With lisards such as ran ahout the housc; 

These mix wilh resin, myrrh, and frankincensc, 

Pound all lotfelher in ihe opcn air 

Under th? crescent moon, and add ihis vow. 



She BCts forth the vow, and shows how many lizards 
are needed: 
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Take liiards many as my many forms 

And do all ihis with care. My spacious house 

With branches of 5clf-plan(Ed laurel form. 

Then to my image offer many a prayer. 

And in thy sleep thou shalt behold me nigh.' 

It is obvious that the stränge and complex ritnal 
prescribed for the preparation of the itnage mu^t have 
favoured Suggestion by making a powerf ul appeal to the 
imagination. The moon and the lizarda are remarkably 
remiulscent of the stars and the toads in the Vaudoia 
recipes for the charming away of warts aud for the eure 
of dropsy. 

At other times the auggestion (as in posthypnotic ang- 
gestion) has originated during sieep, in a dream, and 
is realized sooner or later af ter waking. 

Here is the cuse of a Geueva girl whom I was treating 
in consultation with Pierre Bovet. Sho suffered from 
nervous troubles for which the combined action of auto- 
suggestion and psychoanalysis seemed appropriate. She 
told US that in the morning she had fainted, a thing 
which had not hsppened to her for several years. Pierre 
Bovet then bogan the psychoanalytic investigation. 
During this. the patient recalled the facf that during the 
previoua night she had dreamed that her father had 
fallen down in a fainting fit, and that this dream had 
made a strong impression on her mind. 

Similarly, n man in perfert health dreamed that he 
was being operated on for appendicitis. Six moatha or a 
year later, he had an attack of this disease. 

'Porphyry, quoied by F.usebius, Praeparatio Evangeüca, Book 
V, Chapter XII.— The English translalion is by E H Gifford, 
Eusebii Pamphili, Evangelluie Praeparaiionis, Oxford, 1903, VoL 
in, p 21& 
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It is obvious Ihat in cases of this kind (if wc assame 
the facts to be so accurately fenown that coincidence may 
be excluded) two alternative imterpretations are possible, 
It may be supposed that the subconacious haa intuitively 
grasped the imminence of ceitain lesions, the significance 
of certain organic predispositions ; that it has dedueed, 
lias concluded, and has revealed its coiiclusiona in the 
form of a dream. Even if this bc so, it does not neces- 
Barily follow that the dream foreshadows the oni^omiDg 
of an ineiorable fale. It is no morc than a Biiggeslion 
favouring the realization of something that was perhaps 
threatening; but a countersu^estion may avert the 
Irouble. 

We mnst not supposc that what happens when we are 
asleep is radically different from wiiat happens when 
we are awake. The forcshadowing idca, Ihc "prcsenti- 
ment" that we are going to be ill, may Ukewise be in- 
spired by an already existing lesion, by a predisposition 
lo the disease, This idea is none the less a Suggestion. 
The prespntiment does not determine the future, for it 
may be neutralized by a coimtersuggpstion, as we have 
already leamed, and as we shall learn still more con- 
vincingly by and by. 

Even when the subject haa drcsmed of eventa whieh 
subseqnently come to pass, we mnst not be too ready 
to infer Ihat the dream was "prophetie." Still less mnst 
we plunge into metaphysics; still less must we make the 
faeile affirmation ihat absolute determinism is experi- 
mentally proved. saying that whatever is written is writ- 
ten. The considerations develnped in Chapter VI relat- 
ing to the efFects of aufosuggeirtion upon the actual 
eourse of events, will suffiee to guard tis against sach 
basty conclusions. 
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We have now examincd : 

1, Cases in which the Suggestion had its origia when. 

flie subject was just falling asleep; 

2. Cases in which the Suggestion originated during 



There are also cases of a more eomplez kind, more or , 
less synthetie of 1 and 2, In thesc instanees, the idea 
which is in the subject 's mind just as hc falls asleep, 
undcrgoes ramifieation during slumberj it beeomes as- 
sociated with other idcas requisite foi- its suggestive 
realization ; duriiig the period of sloep, and unknown to 
oor conscious ego, complicated mental Operations are 
perforraed. 

Por instance, we fall asleep puzzling over a sum, and 
wabe to find it solvcd. The concentration of the atten- 
tion before going to sleep has here determined the sug- 
Soraetimes, as soon as the answer is found, it 
appcars to the slecpcr in the form of a dream, as when 
a number shows itself to him written on a blackboard. 
In other cases it wakens the sabject in the niiddle of fhe 
night. Moreover, these occarrences are not limited to 
the Solution of arithmetical and similar problema. A 
poet, nnable to wrife an elusive stanza, will at night 
throw down his pen and leave the page blank. In the 
morning he will wake up to find the stanza ready in hin 
mind. Sometimes, again, he will hear a voicc dictating 
* it to him while he dreams, and will awaken prematurcly 
in Order to note it down. 

Pinally, some question may be troubling ns greatly 
when we go to sleep ; but in the morning we find that our 
diffieulties have vanished, and that oai mind is made up. 
The wisdom of the nations bns embodied this familiär 
experience in a proverb, "Night brings eounsel." 
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These f acts are well known, but we are too apt to dis- 
miss them as exeeptional or merely stränge phenomeua. 
We have failed, hitherto, to note their enormous signifi- 
cance, and to apply them as they niight be applied. 



CHAPTER TEN 

THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL CONCLOSIOHS 
(The Lati-s of Suggestion) 

Whät conelusions shoiüd now be drawnT 

1. Law of Concentrated Attention. — The essential 
and invariable condition of spontaneoua suggeälion re- 
latea to the first phase of the proeeas. The idea which 
tends to realize itself in this way ts aluays an idea on 
which spontaneous attention w concentrated, or an idea 
which has been forced on the attention after the mauner 
of an Obsession. When the idea is subconscious, thera 
is sometimes a Iranafer of Obsession, a transfer of atten- 
tion; this may at first throw us off the trail, but paycho- 
analj'sis will clear up the diffieulty. 

2. Law of Auxiliary Emotion. — As Ribot haa shown, 
spontaneous attention is closely assoeiated with our 
tendencies ; it dwells on anything which ia in oonf onnity 
with them, or upon anything whieh conflicts with them; 
it naturally possesses, that is to say, a certain affective 
aecompaniraent. The more marked this affective accom- 
paniment, the more strongly is aOfifgestion favoured. 
WJien, for one reason or another, an idea is envetoped in 
a powerfuZ emotion, there is more likelikood that this 
idea will be sitggeslively realtzed. In the conr-je of the 
preceding examples, we have frequentiy seen emotion at 

lU 
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work. Bm tliere are typical CAses in which this röle of 
emotion appeara in isolation, so Üiat it is more conspic- 
uous.' 

We see this, for example, in stage fright, and in the 
terror of the examinee. A candidate who knows hia sub- 
ject perfectly well may suddeiily be stricken wilh sug- 
gestive amncsia. In cssence there is no differcnce be- 
tween this and the forgetfulness of a proper name in 
ordinarj' conversation ; but the examinee 's amneaia is far 
more intense, its higher degree corresi>onding with the 
greater intensity of the emotion. 

Violenl emotion appears to heighten the force of sug- 
gcstions of any kind. Intenae fear may thus have two 

'Fouiilec, iht pliilosophcr who fortnuUted ihe notion (hat 
"ideis are forces," advaoceii the principle Ihat ideat act only 
through the instrumental ily of ■ensibility. 

Ccrtain authors (Thorndike, for insiance) have flatly denied 
Ihe existence of ideomolor force. An idea as such, thcy say, is 
unalite to work for ils own rcalizalion ; whcn ihis scems (o 
bappen. ihere is always an intertnediary affective cfemenl. Since 
ihe pure idea is nn absiraction, since in aclual cxperience an 
idea invariably bas an emoiional colouring. ii would seem 3 
delicate matter ro judgc beiween the Iwo dieses. James Drevet 
(Instinct in Man, A Contribution to ihe Psychology of Educa- 
tion, Cambridge üniversity Press, 1917) opines ihal tbc dccision 
is impracticaHc in ihc present sialc of our knowledge. Having 
deduced the consequences of Thorndiice's hypothesis, be jusily 
i^maiiis that if it bc tnte ihat there is no such ibing as ideomoior 
force, Suggestion (which is deüned wholly in ibe terms of such 
a force) would no longer exist as a primary force, Init would 
bc reduciblc to olber forces (instincl, afTecI, etc.). Bul it is 
obvious, as Orei'er himself shows, tbal unlij tbis reduclion is 
possthle fbeing assumeil for the nake of argumcnt tobepos(ible), 
we must eontinue 10 iook upon suKgeslion as a primary force. 
Tbough Jl may be posslble ibai the laws of Suggestion will some 
day be subsumed undcr oiher law», ibis does not invalidaie ihe 
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very different resolts, the divergeiice depending on the 
nature of the idea present in the mind. Fear may glue 
the feet to the gi'ound. A motor daahea round the comer 
when you are Walking in the middle of the road ; you are 
afraid you will not be ablc to get out of the way in time, 
and consequently you caniiot niove a step. On the 
other band, fear may restorc the use of his legs to a 
paralytic. In 1915, in one of the air-raids on Paria, a 
paralyzed woman living on the fifth storey found herseif 
in the porter's lodge on Ihe gi-ound floor, without know- 
ing how she had got ihcre; a bomb had exploded close 
at hand, and ahe had fled downstaii-s in a moment ; the 
idea of fiight at all hazards had seized her mind, and 
under the influence of the violent emotion this idea had 
been transformed into action." 



cxisting laws of Suggestion; any more ihaa the conception of 
weight is 3 iigment becausc il pro\'cs to be noihing more tban a 
particular inslance of universal gravi tation. 

But in any casc, ihe part played in suggeslion liy ihe affective 
elemenl is coiisidcrable. Even Drever, whose views are in- 
genious, looks upoti ihis aüTeciive element as a possiblc tneans 
for effccting the syiiihesis of ihc two meanings of ihe tenn Sug- 
gestion (aeeeplation, an<t ideoreflex power). An idea, as its na- 
ture and the condirions varicd, would iransform iiseU. now inio 
A belief, and now into an aciion For like reasons, ihe idea 
would undergo transtomiaticin uoon cncounteriuE in the subject, 
eilher an insliiicdve ititeresl to hc realized, or a decp-seated and 
unitihibitcd tendcncy which it could satisfy. 

[Edward Lee Tbomdike's book, referred 10 above, is Educa- 
lional Psyehology, briefer course, New York, 19IS.— See Chapter 
VI.] 

' In eluddation of this example. il is necessary to point out 
ihat in man. as in the Iower animals, fear shows ilself in two 
very different forms. In somc cases fear siiinulaies to flighl; 
in oiher cases fear stimulalcs 10 conceahnenl and immobüity. 
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Emotion, it might be said, JDstantaneously raiscs an 
idea to the boUing point, inlensilics it to tbe degree when 
it can become an effective force, 

3. Law of Revcrsed Effort. — Another law we have 
cauglit a glimpRe nf on scveral occasions nins as follows: 
When an idea imposes itsclf on the mind to such an 
exlent as io give rise to a Suggestion, all the conscious 
egorts wkick the subjrd makcs in order to counteract 
this Suggestion are not merely witkoiit the dcsircd effeci, 
but Ihcy actually run cotinter tö the subject's conscious 
ivishesand tcnd to intcnsify the Suggestion. The efforts 
are Bpotitaneoiisly reversod 80 as to reiiiforce tJie cffect 
of the dominant idea. "Whenever anyone \b in the state 
o£ mind, "I should like to, but I eannot,"^ he may wiah 
as much as he pleases ; but the harder he triea, the less 
he is able, 

This law of reversed effort is revealed in all ita sim- 
plioity to everyone who is learning to ride a bieycle. 
When we are at longth able to wobble painfully along, 
shoold we see a bigstone lying in the middle of the road, 
we know that all o«r atlcmpts to avoid it sei"ve oiily lo 
direct our steering whcel towards the obstade, upon 
which it impingea with dendly preeision. Thus we scem 
to search out even the smallest pobbics Ihat are moat 
remote fi-om our proper poiirse. Oiir desperate tURs at 
the handlebar avail us nothing. The stone has attraeted 
our attention, out emotions are aroused, Suggestion is 



Thus thcre are two disiinct types of fear, and Engli!^h nuthors 
accordinEly speak of ihc instinct for Öight and the inslincl (or 
coneealmcnl. It would he an error to asscrt that any kind of 
emotion can intcnsify any kind of Suggestion. 

* The condition is ofien expressed by tbe phrase, " 1 can't 
help it." 
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at work, and our efforts to counleract it serve merely 
to reinforce it. 

This is somethJng more than a quaint expericnce. It 
is an illustration of a law valid for all the obstacles we 
have to encountcr in our path through life, 

4. Law of Siibconscious Teleology.— Suggestion acta 
by subconscious teleology. When tke end hos bern sug- 
gested, the subconscious finds means for Us realüation. 
In the search for expedienta, it often astonishes us by its 
akill and sagacity. All is grist wbich comcs to its mill, 
and it has no scruples about cheating. Cou£ gives me s 
typical example. 

A chemist's assistant, baving bcard talk of the resolta 
of Suggestion, wished to be hypnotized by Couß, who 
at that date still practised this method, But the subject 
had an overpoweriug fear that it might prove impossible 
to reawaken him, and had continually to be reassured 
upou the point. Sleep was induced. At the agreed 
Signal he opened his eyes, but declared that he was blind. 
Coue trcated the matter lightly, hypnotized hira once 
more, and soou put the imaginary blindness to flight, 
How had it originatedT Under the influence of an aulo- 
suggestion, the conviction " I ahall ncver wake again. " 
The hynotizer's Suggestion that he should open his eyes 
did not fully dispel this conviction, While obeying fhe 
Order, the subconscious found a way to i-ealizc the primi- 
tive autosuggcstion through fraud. The simulated blind- 
ness was equivalent to the closurc of the eyes characler- 
istic of sleep, which was inhibited by a countersugges- 
tion: this false blindness was therefore chosen as the 
next best Ihiiig to remaining asleep. 

5. In addition to the four laws hilherto formulated, 
we msy add that spontaneous autosuggestion is a ph&- 
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nomenon of everyday oceurrence. To Ihe snbject il is no 
wtiit inferior in importance to the classic form of hyp- 
notic Suggestion. Often, indeed, the results of spon- 
laueous autosuggestion are far more iiitense and far 
more lasting than those of hypuolic suggeslion. More- 
over, the State of nalural sleep is extremely favourable 
to the developmeiit of spoataneous autosuj^ation. 

6. Haviiig dealt witl» thcoretical coiinlusions, we may 
now paS3 to praetiec. We shotüd kecp watch on our 
spontaneous autoauggeaiions ; we should traek ihem to 
their lairs; we should, as the English phrase it, "coiitrol 
our thoughts," eheckiiig the "undesirable" ideas which 
would transform themseives into noxious suggestions 
(ideas of weakness, poverly, impending misfortune, ilJ- 
ness). We should abstain from attempls to learn the 
future by Consulting mediums and clairvoyants, whose 
fantastic prophecies will germinate in our minds into 
veritable suggestions, and will tend to realize themseives, 
so that a prophetess of misfortune may perchance prove 
an unwilting criminal. When we have oceasion to refer 
to our habilual ailmenta, we should be carefui always to 
employ the past Icnse, saying "I have slept badly of 
late;" instead of the ctLstomary prescnt, "I am a bad 
sieeper." whicb eondenses the present and the future, 
and involves the future just as much as if we were to 
say "I shall sleep badly to-night." Furthermore we 
should make it a rule to talk as little as possible about 
our ailmenta.' When we are asked how we are, it is 
better to reply "Quite well, tliank you" — better not only 
that we may avoid aggravating our own troubles, but in 

' " The Greeks had the «tcellent sense not lo talk overmuch 
>bout iheir aitmcnts." W. H. S. Jodcs, Malaria, I^ndon, igo7, 
p. 3b. 
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Order that we may avoid dissctniniiting su^estive con- 
tagion. Spealdng generally, we should turu our minds 
away fiom "undcsirable" things. Bat howt Here liea 
the &eld for reüectivä Suggestion. 
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PART TWO 
REFLECnVE SUGGESTION 



CHAPTER ONE 

TBE LAW OF BEVERSED ETFOBT 

The study of spontaneaus autosuggestion has taught US 
that, ander ceitain conditionä, au idea ia able, unaided, 
to release a farce which, by means of subeonseious activi- 
ties, can realize the idea. The key of the whoie mechan- 
ism is the idea itself. 

We ought, then, to be able to g:uide autosuggestion as 
we piease. It is a uatural force which we can eourt. 
Whcn the idea is unfavourable, we can change il ; when 
it is good we can reinforce it. We have meiely to Sub- 
stitute for spontaneous attention that voluutary atten- 
tion with whieh, as eivilized adulte, we are all familiär. 
But in practice the matter is by no means simple. 

Let US return to the laws which we formulated at the 
close of Part I. Let as consider the first three of these 
laws, those which rclate to the preliminary conditions 
requisile for Suggestion, those which show what char- 
acters an idea must exhibit if it is to bring about its own 
realization. These are: 

1. The law of conccntrated attention f 

2. The law of auxiliary emotion; 

3. The law of reversed effort. 

We are tempted to aay; let ua eonform to these laws 
as the mechanical inventor eonforms to the laws of me- 
chanics. Let us voluntarily place ouraelves in the con- 
ditions of which nature has set us the example, by realii- 
ing them spontaneously. 
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But a very little thought will reveal the diffieulties in 
OUT path. 

In the ärst place, the second law reminds us tfaat 
emotion playa a coiisiderable part in the production of 
suggestions. We think, above all, of faith eures, of eures 
due to faith in the healer; and we remember that faith 
hcals in proportion as it is an emotional State. We re- 
eall the ease in which paralysis was cured by the fear 
resulttng froni au aerial borabardment. And we are 
forced to the conelusion that, wliere voluutary äugges- 
tion is concei'ned, this potent adjuvant, livcly emotion, 
will eommonly be lacking. Por, whUe we are familiär 
with voluntary attention, and know it to be no leas 
puissant than spontaneoua attention, we know nothing 
of voluntary emotion, seeiug that emotion is, by defini- 
tion, a passive state which eaunot be niannfactured to 
Order, Unless, indeed, we ean produce it voluntarily by 
su^estion? But here we are ninning ahead, and seem 
to have entered a vicious cirele. Por the nonce we must 
consider the possibilities of voluntary Suggestion with- 
out the help of this auxiliary on which we were relying. 
Happily it was no more than an auxiliary, but how valo- 
able a one I 

We are left with the first law and the tliird, the law 
of concentrated attention and the law of reversed effort. 
These laws, separately considered, seem to offer no fur- 
ther diffieulties. We ean concentrate voluntary attention 
upon any physieal or mental modifioation we please. As 
for the struggle summed up in the law of reversed 
effort, that apparently does not come into the questiou 
at all, since here our deaires are in preelse conformity 
with our thoughts, 

But we must qtiit generalities, and must enter ths 
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sphcrc of the oonei'ete. The frequeucy of spoutancons 
suggestions, above all of bad ones, shows us that the 
first task of reflcctive suggcation must be to ueutralize 
these noxious suggeations. to struggle agaiiiat sngges- 
tions that are already in operatiou. Yet uow, when we 
concentrate voluntary attention upou the good idea 
whieh we are to Substitute for the bad idea, when we 
devote al! oui' energies to this Substitution, wfaat will 
happenf A reveraul of effort, nothitig inore, The 
harder we try to think the good idea, the more -violent 
will be the assaulls of the bad idea. It will be wilh os 
as it is with the neurasthenic who enguifs his limbä in 
the quicksand of neurasthenJa beeause he is stniggling 
to escape from it (p. 43) ; as it is with one obsessed who 
aggravates his obsession by endeavouring to throw it off; 
as it is with the drunkard whase best efforts to give up 
drinking serve merely to lead him to the neareat tap- 
room. 

Voluntary Suggestion, understood as we were inelined 
to undcrstand it, therefore reveals itself, not aa power- 
less, bul as possessed of negative force in its röie of 
countersuggestion. Must we limit ita use to casoa in 
which we are not at war witlt ourselves, to casea in which 
we merely wish to call into exiatence a mental or bodily 
State that does not confliet with any antecedent spon- 
taneous Suggestion* 

But in these caaes, too, the difficnlty persists. Volun- 
tary effort Gssentially pi-eaupposea the idea of n resist- 
anre to be overeome.' It comprises both aetion and ro- 
aetios. The two notions are simultaneously present at 

'Cf, Maine de Biran's analysis of effon in Part I. Seclion II 
of his Essai sur les fondemcnts de la Psychologie, Oeuvres 
infdites, 185g, Vol. I. 
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the moraent of the effort. If, theii (and thisi is a matt« 
of the first imporlance), I coucenlrale voluntary atlea- 
tion on an idea, which implies my rtiakiug an etforl, I 
am simultaneously conscious of an action towards tliia 
idea, and of a resistance in consequence of whieh the 
idea continually tends to escape me, so that I must un- 
ceaaingly i-eeall my wandering attention." Aecordiag to 
Maine de Biran, ihe eonsciousaieaa of effort 8J^lthetize8 
that of the ego and of the uon-ego, We may add that, in 
the effort of voluntarily attending to an idea, our con- 
scionsness embraces at one and the same time thought 
and noQ-thought ; or, let us say, our state of mind syn- 
thetizes, on the one band, the idea, and, on the other 
haud, the resistance which this idea has to being- 
thought. 

In these circutnstances, we do not think a Single idea, 
but two confticting ideas. And if our state of conscious- 
neas is aufficieutly reinforeed by attention (or tlic orip- 
nation of a Suggestion to be possible, it is not a single 
Suggestion that will result, but there will be two con- 
I flicting svggestions which will neutralize one another 
more or less perfecfly.' The yield, therefore, will be far 
less copious than in the ease of spontaneoua Suggestion. 
And if it ahonld unfortunately happen that the senti 
ment of effort and resistance predominales, we shall 

' Attention, as Riljoi has shown, is iicvcr stalile. Ii is an uft- 
eeasing relurii of the raind lo the objecl of itllcnlion. 

' Herbert Parkyn writes (op, cit.. p, 96) : " As a maller of fact, 
it IS impossible to coneenirate the mind upon a single object for 
more ihan a few moments al a lime, Voluntary 
a repetilion 
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Parkyn, howeve 



l having grasp 



the law of reversed effort, falls to dfaw from this observaliofl '] 
the condusions drawn in tlie tcxt 
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probably arrive at b negative rosult, the reverse of that. 
which we desire, a reault whose diraensions will be pro- 
portional to the efforts we have made to avoid it." 



Experienee verifies what reason has led us to forecast. 
Evpry day we See novices in the practiee of reflective 
Suggestion hegin by attaining contradictory resulta. The 
indicator of the balance swings, now in the right direc- 
tion and now in the wrong ; and when the task bef ore os 
ig to uproot a precxistcnt Suggestion, we frequently en- 
eounter a check at the outset. At this stage, therefore, 
niany persons, untess thcy find an adviser who is able lo 
explain to them the cause of their failure, are inclined to 
throw the handle after the hatchet. 

The unpreccdented sueeess of the New Nancy School 
has been due to its having had these competent advisers, 
pei"sons who have been able, experimentally and by 
»rief verbal expIanatioTis, to throw light upon the vital 
point, to diseloae the stumbling-block, and to help peo- 
ple past this initial difficulty. Con^'s most original con- 
tribufion, his stroke of genius, was, I consider, his dis- 
covery of the law of reversed effort. He did not give it 
a name; he did not find for it a definitive psj-chological 
formula; he did not analyze it. But he discovered it; 
and, leaving to others the study of its essential prineiple 
and its innnmerable eonsequenees, he passed without de- 
lay to its most urgent applications. Adopting a prac- 
tica! outlook, he gave to hia law an inciaive formulation 

' When we vaitily endeavour to wriie a slanza ovemigh), and 
in the moming find ihe sian?a ready wHflen in Ihe mind. it is 
doublless esaential ihat our discouragetncnt, ihat the ^ense of 
impotence whirh Icd iis to throw down our rehellious pen, shall 
not have been too vivid when we were stjll tryiag to writt 
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so that it could make itself feit, could bc graven on 
everyone's memory. He is careful to point out that the 
mathematical termiDology employed in the formula is 
nothing raore than a mctaphor "which airas at making 
his tbought intclligible. " There is no implieation that 
the law has the theoretical pi'ecision of Weber's and 
Fechner's law of Sensation — Feehner's statenient of ttiis 
law assTuning definite logarithmic fonn. To forestall ob- 
vious eriticism, it is desirable to inslst upon the reaerva- 
tion once again. Haviug potntcd this out, we proceed 
to give Cou6's formula in his own words; 

"When the will and the ima^nation are at war, the 
ima^atioD invariably gains the day, 

"In the conflict between the will and the Imagination, 
the force of the ima^nation is in direct ratio to the 
Square of the wül."^ 

This law of reveraed effort, revealed in its füll power 
when the snbject has to strive againat a prior su^estion, 
is not peculiar to such instanees. It operates in all 
snggestions whercin effort of will is the leading factor. 
As we have jost explained, it is an outcome of ihe very 
nature of effort, and it is daily verified by Couß and hia 
foUowers. If we enquire of the new "pupila," of those 
that have failed in their first attempts, conccming the 
manner in which they made their snggestions, wc get 
some sneh answer as this: "I took a lot of pains; I tried 
3s hard as I conid." Bnt as soon as the pupil is made 
to realize that herein precisely lies his error, he promptly 
beg^ns to make headway. 

Cou6, therefore, has the best of reasons for drawing 
the following conelusion : 

"Above all, the will must not interreoe in the praetioe 
'Op. dt., p. lo. 
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of antosuggestion. This recommendation is absolntely 
essential." 

And a little farther on he writes : . 

" ThJ3 Observation isof capital importance. Itexplains 
why we get such unsatisfactory results, in the treatnießt 
o( moral disorders, when we aiiit at the reeducatioji of 
the wiK. What we have to work for is the education of 
the imagination. It is thanks to tliis difference of 
method ihat I have often beea ahle to attain suecess 
where othcrs, persons of conspicuous abüity, have 
failed.'" 

We are now able to understand how great an advance 
has bcen made from the Position of Paul Emil« Levy, 
who looks lipon antosuggestion as "the rational educa- 
tion of the will, ' ' and from that of Herbert Parkyn, who 
writea, "In developing voluntary eoneentration, llght 
exercises in concentrating should be used at fii'st, and if 
the practices be kept up regularly, it will become pos- 
sible to imposc greater and still greater tasks upon the 
mind.'" It is obvioas from what has been said above 
that in some cases antosuggestion bascd upon effort will 
have the desired result ; but in many instances the result 
is negative, is the revcrse of what we desire ; and tn any 
ease it can never conipete with the pot«noy of spon- 
taneous autosuggeation. 

To sum up, autosu^estion operates in aceordance 
with two essential laws, the law of eoncentrated atten- 
tion, and tfie law of reversed effort. Now, in voluntary 

' Op. dt„ p. 10. 

'Parkyn, op. dt., p. QS.^^nsult, in addition, Bonnel, Pr&is 
d'auto-suggeslion volontaire, Boussel. Paris, igii. The subtitle 
of Bonnet's book is Rduration pratiqne de la volonte. This con- 
fnaion is ^neral atnong wriicrs on the subject 
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suggestioD, these two laws are in conflict. The work- 
ing of the second law tends to raze to the ground what 
we are building np by appealitig to the first. 

To aecure comparativoly stable results, therefore, for 
vohmtary attention in the strict Bense of the term we 
niust Substitute something eise, which we are about to 
deseribe. But the reader will uuderstand why we have 
rejected the phrase "volunlary Suggestion." It involves 
to aome extent a contradiction in terms. 



Herewith we have indicated the ehief Innovation made 
by the New Nancy School, an Innovation which will 
eharacterize this school and give it a de&nite place in 
history. With the law to which we have given the name 
of the law of reversed effort, Cou6 has introduced the 
elements of a positive revolution into the discipHne of 
our mental activities. What we have to do, obviously, \a 
not to Substitute autosuggestion for the will, but to-swper- 
add autosuggestion to the will, as a verj' different mode 
of activity; as one which can gain desirable ends where 
the will falls to gain theni or does so ineffieiently ; and 
as one which will only come to füll fruition on condition 
thnt it is not confuscd witk voluntary effort. What is 
the nature of this Suggestion T That is the matter we 
have now to eonsider. Till to-morrow. or tili a more 
distant future, must be left the elaboration of the mani- 
fold eoQsequences with which the new idea is gravid. 



CHAPTER TWO 
THE otmatOPPiNQ OF THE suBCOKSaooB: 

RELAXATION 

We are, therefore, faced with the foUowing problem: 
how to realize the conditions wherein the desired sug- 
g^tion wül come into bcing with the minimum af effort. 
In other words, we have to find an equivalent for volun- 
tary attention (in the sense in whieb physieists spcak of 
the nieehanical equivalent of iieat), to discover a condi- 
tion in which thcre will be no voluntary effort, or at 
least one in which voltmtary effort will bo minimal, bul 
which will none the less be quite as competent as atten- 
tion to keep onr mind oecnpied exelusively or alntost 
exclusively with a parlicular thought. 

In praetice, this problem was partially solved by all 
those who, eonscionsly or nneonseiously, were pioneers 
in the nac of auta'iugi^estion. They one and all refer 
morc or less cxplicitly to a pecaliar condilion, to which 
varions iiamps Iiave been given. To mention a few of 
these: Liebault speaks oE charm; writera of the Ameri- 
can and British schools, of conceniration ; Payot, the edu- 
cationist, of meditative refleclioii; Paul Emile Levy, of 
collectedness (reeiieilleraent) ; Bonnet of autohypnosxs. 

These authors do not all refer to precisely the same 

condition, but in every ease Ihe State of whifh they 

speak ia more or less akin to sieep. It is eharacterized 
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by complele or partial immobility, and by partial Suspen- 
sion of some of the mental faciütica. But serioua con- 
fusion arises in so far as theso authors have faiied to 
makc the law of reversed cffort their alarting-point ; and 
in so far as they identify the State in question with an 
act of will, instead of contrasting it with an act of will. 
Some persons are fortunate enough to grasp the essen- 
tial nature of this condition, and they are spcceasfol 
with antOBUggeation. OtherSj foUowing the boofcs or 
guided by the advice of authorilies, taking their stand 
lipon the will, make efforts, and aehieve nothing more 
than debatable results. For it is jost as impossible to 
carry out Suggestion through the instrumentality of the 
will as it is to write poetry by the rules of prosody; just 
as impossible (to use Bergsoniau terminology) as it is 
for intclligence to do the work of Intuition. We are 
dealing with differcnt categories. 



We shall more readily grasp the aßinities of the con^- 
tion favonrablc to rcflective Suggestion, if we rceall oar 
knowledge of the process of Suggestion in general. 
There are, as we have learued, three phases in Sugges- 
tion: during the second of these (preeminently dy- 
namie),work, often a vast aniount of work, goes on in the 
siibcovxcioiis. This snlwonseious or unconacious, plays a 
conspicuous röle in modern psychology, which is grad- 
naliy revcaling its attribntes, The subconsciotis {the 
term does not mean an "inferior or subordinate con- 
sciousneas, " but a "hidden consciousness, " a conscious- 
ness tliat lies at a Iower level than the familiär con- 
spiousness of everyday lifp), is comparable, to use Pierre 
Janet's simile, to the deeper geological strat^, those cov- 
ered by the superficial and only visible Stratum, to whieh 
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latter our ordinary consciousnCBs may bc corapared. 
The subconscious is a atorehouse of thc memories that 
liave lapsed froni the ordinary consciousneas, of the 
wishes and sentiments that huvc been repreased, of thc 
impresaions of a distant paat. But it is far from bein^; 
inert, for it contains in addition tho subaoil watera 
whieh are uneeaaingly at work; it contains the augges- 
tions which will well up into the open after their hidden 
passage. This is all imagery, but it scrves, better thaü 
pure absiractiona, to convey some notion of the complex 
realily we havn learned to reeognize in the aubcoiLwious. 

Now there are times when, there are atatea in which, 
these lower strata, rising as in a wave, pieree Ihc crust 
and crop ont on the surface, ao that the saperficial eon- 
scioasness is more or leos submerged aud the subcon- 
scious becomes apparent. Sleep is the most eharacter- 
istie of theae conditions. Psychoanalysis has definitely 
proved that the subconscious is revealed in sleep; that 
during sleep what has been repreaaed riaes once more 
to the surface and becomes manifest in the form of 
dreams which can be remembered in the waking State. 
We know, moreover, that the dream is a flow of imagcs 
infinitely swifter and more copious than thc flow of the 
waking consciousness ; we know that in a minute the 
dream consciousness traversea acenes in which the dura- 
tion of several hours is simiilated, The faculties of in- 
hibition, decision, effort, ratiocination, will, and volun- 
tary attention, appear to be in abeyanee more or less; 
and everything happens in the di-eam consciousness as 
if these faculties, whieh during the waking atate slacken 
the mental flow, had withdrawn their restraining in- 
fluence. 

But, quite apart fiom sleep, there are fairly atable 
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conditions in which, though the supeificial conscioos- 
ness is not wholly suppressed, there is a lendency to the 
outcropping of the subconscious. First of all comes the 
State betwixt sieep and waking, just bcfore we fall 
asieep, and just before we are fully rcawakened. In 
the dayiime, again, we have the various conditions u 
fully subsumed under the name of reverie, which are in 
fact a miniattire dream, a waking sleep. In reverie we 
abandon the struggle for life, we cease to control our 
thoughts, we give them free rein ; onee more the re- 
pressed rises towards the sarface, there are waves of 
ßadness or desire, deceptive images aiirging up froni the 
depths of our being; so closcly do these resemble dream 
Images, that psychoanalysts tum them to equal account, 
diseovering in them the disguised and sjTnbolical expres- 
ßion of everything that we refuse to avow to ourselvea. 
To sleep, deelares Bergson, is to become disinterested. 
In like manncr, to dream is to disinterest oneself from 
immediate raaterial activities ; it is to disregard, for the 
nonce, all adaptation to everyday life, to its utilitarian 
solicitations ; it is to set sail upon the waters of the inner 
World, 

We may add that people vary much a? to the degree 
in which they display a tendency to the outcropping 
of the subconscious. Siuce the eondition which favour» 
this outcropping is one of release tvom lension, one of 
relaxation of attention and Inhibition, all the cause» 
which predispose to smch relaxation may promote the 
outcropping of the subconsciotis. Thus it is that woman. 
as contrasted with man, seems to be in eloser and more 
continuous touch with the subconscious. Hartmann af- 
firmed this many years ago in bis metaphysieal termi* 
Dology. Bibot ^ves a reason for it when he aliows thst 
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tlie effort of atteution is a Diiiscular cffort which, like all 
muscular effoil, iuduces fatigue more speedily in women 
than in men, bü that relaxatioii ensues earlier in the 
former. Still greater, in this respect, is the conlraat be- 
tween children and adults. 

Furthermore, there are certain temperaments ' pe- 
culiarly well eqolpped for conununication wilh the sub- 
conscious; to ose Floumoy's metaphor, they are "arte- 
stan wells" wherein the subsoil waters rise aponta- 
neously to the surface. 

Examples are furnished by thoae who diaplay medium- 
istic phenomena, such as hallucinationa aud automatic 
writing, phenomena showu by psj'choaiialysis to belong 
to the domain of the aubconseious. Additional instances 
are afforded by artists, and particularly those with true 
artiatic genius, who feel as if their creative werk were 
"inspired" by some othcr mind than their own. In 
most of these cases, if we subject thcm to psychoanalyais, 
we ean prove that the presiding energy is that of the 
subconscious.' The revelatory character of art is doubt- 
less in moaf cases duc to the fact that the artiat gives ex- 
pression to that which everj-one conceala and dissimu- 
lates — and yet to that which everyone feels the neod of 
expressiug. 

We have already seen that natural sieep favours sug- 



' Such p^rson^ are characteri^ed by exceplional and s 
morbid sensihiliiy of the nervous System. 

' Psychoanalysis has been suceesstully applied to art, and 
abovc all to poetry. A whole literature has Sprung up dealing 
wilh this subjecl. Sbahespeare, Leonardo da Vinci, Lenau, 
mylhs, fairy lales. eic. hzvt been psj'choanaiyzed. 

Consult the bibllography in Rigis and Hesoard, op. cit. 
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gestion. But Ihe same may be said of all the states we 
have just been describing, for they all have certain 
pliysiological characters whieh they sbare with sleep. 
They are all cliaraeterizcd by relaxation, by a Suspen- 
sion of mhibition, by an oulcroppiny of the subconscious. 
Peraons of the types mentioned in the paragraphs im- 
mediately preceding are more sensitive than others, not 
only to induced Suggestion (this is a familiär faet), but 
also to spontaneous Suggestion and to reflective Sugges- 
tion. Such persons are the quiekest to grasp the prin- 
ciples and methods of reflective Suggestion, and are tbose 
who make the most rapid progress. 

But, some will object, if this be so, then reflective 
antosuggestiou is dangerom, for it requires a relaxation 
of the active and "higher" facnlties. To praetise it 
successfuUy we must niodel ourselvea upon the weaker 
kinds of temperament, upon women, ehUdren, and arl- 
iats. However, this objeetion involves a vicious circle of 
argument, for autosuggestion likewise is an active and 
Creative faculty, and is in many instances more power- 
ful than the ordinary will. You may speak of it, if you 
like, as a diiferpnl kind of will, as a force which is 
latent in "weaker tcmperaments. " There are certain 
pei-sons whom we look upon as persans of "weak tem- 
perament" because they are aulosuggestible and be- 
cause they are eontinually the victims of pemicioua 
autosuggestion. But from the day when the kcy to Sug- 
gestion is given thcm, the force which was fighting 
agiiinsl them becomes their best ally, and we see these 
same individuaLs perform prodigies of energy. A 
knowledge of Suggestion disctoses to us that in the peiv 
aons in whom we had glimpscd a taint of impotence, 
there really exists a power with whieh the will we prida 
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ourselves on so greatly is in many mstaiices unablc to 
compete. Moreover, when wc grasp with iiurroasing 
clearness thc existence of our atates of relaxatiwn and 
rcveric. it does not foUow that theieby we have cnfepbied 
our will and reduced oui' power of attention. It would 
be as rcasouable to say that sleep redueea our muscu- 
kr energy when, preeisely on account of Ihe relaxatioii 
that takes place in sleep, it recupcrates that energy. In 
a Word, the will is one kind of force, and Suggestion Is 
another; their respective rölea will be explained more 
clearly in the scquel ; but we must not suppose that in 
working for the acquirement of the power of autosug- 
gestion, we are riskiiig the loss of the power of the will, 
that we are throwing away the substance for the shadow. 
Far frona it, autosuggestion, as soon aa we have made it 
otir own, will become a means for the fuller development 
of all our faculties, ineluding the will. 

A passing Observation is requisite here. It is admitted 
that women, whose eharacter is in certain respecta 
feebler than that of mcn, ncvertheleas display at times 
the most marvellous endurance and energj-. Prom this 
some psychologwts have inferred that the "will" of 
women is, potentially at least if not in actual Operation, 
superior to that of men. But when, on the other band, 
we are told that effort is muscular, that the will is in 
largc mcasure inhibition, and that muscular energy and 
the faculty of inhibition are Icss in women, we find our- 
selves involved in flagrant contradietion. This oontra- 
dietion disappears if we consider the miracles of femi- 
nine energy as autoauggestive rather than as voluntary 
phenomena, as nervous rather than muscular; as phe- 
nomena in whose production the subconscious plays a 
great part — a fael which does nothing to lessen their 
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value.' Contrariwise, for what may we not expcet 
we have gained methodical coatrol over tho force 
in sponlaneous actioii, has already worked such 
aclesi 

In the slates and temperaraents we have been describ- 
ing, there is usually a lieightened emolional suscepti- 
bility. Beciprocally, again, it is possible that every 
emotion is a condition eharacterized by the outcropping 
of the subeonscious, by a sort of earthquakc which con- i 
vulses the whole being, bringing the deeper strata to the 
surfaee. In certain emotional states the rapidity of the 
utream of consciousness recalla what occurs in dreamB. 
Emotion is likewiae an instigator of images," a condition 
in whieh the inhibitive faculties appear to be thrown 
out of gear. Without embarking upon hypotheaes whieh 
would for the moment be sterile, without asking whcther 
the outcropping of the subconscious operates upon Sug- 
gestion through the instrumentality of the heightened 
emolional suseeptibility by which ii is aecompanied, or 
whether, on the contrarj-, the emotion operates in virtne 
of the outcropping whieh it seems to occasion; without 
enquiring to what extent this acti\ity depends upon the 
ner\'0us System, and what nervoas or other modifications 
are characteristic of it — let us confiue ourselves to point- 
ing out the ciose relationship which exists bctween the 
two States, between, on the one band, outcropping of the 
subconscious in association with increased emotional sus- 

'By what right should musde be regarded a priori as "su- 
perior" to nerve? The only right ihat occurs to tue is the right 
of the sironger. 

' This is espccially noiiceaWe in the poet, for the images flow 
froni his pcn more sponlaticously, more vinorously. and more 
raindly, in Proportion as his emotion is more intense. ' 
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ceptibility, and, on the other, suggestibility (or anto- 
suggestibility) . 

Everything takes place as if Suggestion, in order to 
bear fruit, must be buried in the subconscious ; and as if 
this fruition were facilitated by the outcropping of the 
subconscious. 

We are now beginning to realize in what direction we 
must seek the desired equivalent f or voluntary attention, 
and the key to reflective Suggestion. First of all we 
have to make use of , and in case of need to induce, con- 
ditions in which the outcropping of the subconscious 
occurs. The ways of doing this will now be considered. 



CHAPTEB THREE 

BDUCATION OV THE OOTOROPPINO: 

COLI.ECTEDNESS 



Fbom what Iias gone before, it may at onee be mferred 1 
that the education o/ the outcropping will make the soil I 
favourable for the germination of suggestions. 

Patholögical or exeeplional phenomeiia arc in many i 
instances magiiifications of the normal. Now in the I 
case of persons eiidowed with mediumistic faculty, in 1 
those who have the power of automatie writing for in- 
stance, there has been an education of the outcroppiiig. 
The subjeet, by the frequent repelition of an exereise, 
"develops himself," thus rendering inereasingly smpple I 
the mechanisra by which the subeonscious manifests it- i 
seif. But in ordinary life, without any departure from ' 
eonditions that are perfectly normal, such an education 
is no Icss poasible. 

At moments when we have a little leisare, wheu we arc 
free from the pressing demands of oötward activity, at 
times when we have a right to repose, let ns abstaiu from 
the search for aome futile distraction, let ns refrain from 
absorbing toxins from the newspapevs. and let us, in- 
stead, tise our spare linie for the cchieation of the out- 
cropping. Let -as practise oursclves (iiothing ia easier op | 
lesa tiring) in summoning the subconsoious, without. go- \ 
ing to sleep, but m as to becoroe accostomed to these i 
160 
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mixed states, wherein thc ordinary cunsciousncss is not 
completely atmuUed, but wherein it eeascH to form a 
rigid cortex and becomcs a transparent veil. In place of 
seeking repoae in distraction, whieh rests the attention 
by changing its object, but coutinues to keep the atten- 
tion eniployed, let us seek repose in relaxation, in which 
tlie attention no longer tries to fix ilself on anything. 
Then the mosl inwai'd, the most repressed conditions, 
begin to pasa through the cmnd in the foi'm of evanescent 
Images, o£ mobile and rapid reveriea. Tliis will at lln; 
aame tinie teaeh us to avoid inaking any effort, and ef- 
fortlesaness is a habit we must aequirc if we are to prac- 
tise autosuggestion. Ä good way of bringing about the 
requisite relaxation of the iiiind is to iioniobilize the 
body, or, to speak more strictly, to relax Ihe museles, for 
muscular i'elaxation seems to generalize itself and to 
promote the relaxation of the museles of attention." Any 
kind of meditation in which we withdraw into ourselves 
without making too much effort to think, is & form of 
outcropping. 

It will also be understood that when we recommend 
that relaxation should be snbstituted for distraction, wc 
do not, in speaking of " distractions, " think of those 
higher forms of art to which thia term is often im- 
properly applied. Etymologically, to distract signifies 
to draw asunder, and applied to our minds it means to 



' Whcn Baiidouin speahs of ihe museles of atlcotion, he is 
thinking mainly of the opiic miisclcs which come inio play when 
we fix our eyes on anything to which we allend This is bascd 
on Ribot's demonstralion thal die efTort of atteuiion is a muscular 
effort. See alwve, pp. I54-I5.';- But presiimahly the inward 
facnhy of nlleniion can I>e " excrciscd " apart f rom uny muscular 
tratuing.- Tb^wslatobs* Note. 
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draw the mind from onc thing to auolher. But true art 
has a. very differcnt function. It helpa us to live withia 
our.selves; it belps the subconscious to rise to the sarface. 
In the passivity, in the hypnosis (as Paul Souriau tenns 
it), into whieh we are plungeil by the contemplation of 
a maaterpiece, we have perhaps the best, the most ideal 
example of outcropping. 

Artistic education, everything which promotes the 
general eulture of the imagination, evcrylhing whieh 
teaches us to dream, to withdraw so effectually from the 
outer World that it no longer seems to exist for us (but 
without the voluntary effort that accompanies reflection 
propei'Iy so called) — all these things bring about the 
education of the outcropping. 

In the education of children, nothing could be more 
erroneous than to believe that in tliem Imagination is 
an imperfeet form of reason, so that imagination must 
be suppressed and must be replaeed by the perfeeted 
reason. Imagination ia something very different from a 
larval form of reason. It has its rights side by side with 
and independently of reason ; it is a preeious force for 
the individ'jal, were it only as a medium for the outcrop- 
ping of the subconscious and as a precondition of Sug- 
gestion. We mast teaeh ehildren to do justice to all 
their faeulties; they mast not let any one facnlty en- 
cronch ; they must not, for example, allow imagination 
to usurp the place of reason; they must eultivate every 
faculty, imagination as much as the rest, nay, more than 
the rest. Pairy tales, which certain " positive "-minded 
pedants woiild like to proscribe, are the starting-point 
of artistic education, and should on no account be neg- 
lected. 

The State of outcropping indueed by a willed (but not 
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voluntary' ) relaxatioa eonstitutes what we shall speak 
of as collectedness [recueiHement]. At first siglit thero 
will seem to be a contradiction bi.-tweoii theae two terms, 
collectedness and relaxation, but the coutradictioQ is ap- 
parent tnerely. As soon as the attention is relaxed, it 
becomes possible for all our inner life to flow together, to 
collect itseif within us. Atteution, if you like to pliraae 
it thus, is diapersed over a large nnmbcr of slatcs of 
ponscioiisness ; but, eonversely, these states are gathcred 
together under the raind's e3'e, in so far as they c 
galhered together, It is in this sensc that we are "col- 
lected." We have gathered up our states, as the ears of 
corn are gathered up to form a sheaf ; or rather, they 
have gathered themselves together into a sheaf. 

Let US add, finally, that psyehoanalysis, above all in 
the fonn of autopsychoanalysis, eonstitutes s methodical 
edueation of the outeropping, for the simple reason that 
it is eontinually calHng up the subconscious. In this 
sense, there can be no quesfion that the analysis of otir 
dreams and memories by psychoanalytic methods (which 
eannot here be described in detail) is a most valuable 
habit. 

Bnt artistic edueation, the developi ncnt of rev erie. and 
the praetice of psyehoanalysis, will be greatly facilitated 
and rcinforoed by autnsuggestion as soon as we know 
how to undertake it. Thus autojoiggest ion will favour 
the condillons which favour it in their tum, each acting 
and reacting on the other, accelereting their mutual 



Let UB, therefore, practise relaxation whenever we ean. 

s rdaxation is tlie outcome of a decUion of ihe will, but 
3 decision in virtue of which the will abdicatcs for a season. 
"Relaxation" is preciselj' this abdication. 
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With habit it will grow inereasingly familiär. Tlte 
Kubüonscious will become more neighboiirly. and will 
answer more quickly to our call, without oiir finding it 
requisito to fly to any narcotic. The liabit of uoUecIed- 
iiess will cnable us to dispeuse with (he use of opium, o£ 
alcohol, or of the still more soothiog tobacco. 

To faeilitatc thjs colleetedness, at the outsct at least, 
we must by preference choose conditions in which we 
shall be dialurbed as litÜe as possible by estemal 
Stimuli; WC must aelcct moments whon silpupe prevails 
around us. Whenever possible, tbe bo^ly should be 
motionless, the musdes relaxed; we lie on a couch or 
Ipan back in a comfortable arm cbair; we close our cyes. 
For exercises in coUeetfidness these condilions are mora 
or less optional ; biit they are esscntial when aiitoaugges- 
tions are to be raade. Thiis we shall realize tbe maximum 
of relasation; thus we sbail attain Ihe highest possible 
tiegree o£ colleetedness. 

In the forcgoing pagcs, the wnter has paid his tribute 
to the privileged mental position of certain tcmpera- 
ments, womcn. children, and artists being tj-pical of 
thege. It is possible that antifeminists, pedantic peda- 
gogues, and dcvotees of an overs^rained " positivism, " 
will find bis rcmarks a trifle irritating, as invalidating 
some of tbeir favourite arguments. Bat it is none the 
lesB trae that the outcropping whieh is the essenlial 
ehsracteristic of such temperamenfs must bo cnltivated 
by all who deaire to avail tbpmsclves of tho powcrs of 
well-oontroUed autosuggestion. If this implies a plea 
for nerve against the tyranny of muscle, ao mach the 
worse for those who contend that sport is the primary 
faetop of civilization. 
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CHAPTER POUB 

A PSTCBOLOOICAL EtJUlVAUiXT FOR ATTENTION: 
CONTENTION 

CoLLECTEDNEsa howcver, with the relaxatiou and the out- 
cropping which elmracterize it, ia no more than a pre- 
iiminary stage. We were in seareh o£ an equivalent for 
attention, und it wouJd be remarkablc were we to find 
this equivalent in reloxation, which is the eouvei-sc of 
attentioQ. We have to realize a State in which thought 
is sufißciently intense or aufficiently excluaive to make its 
power feit hy the origination of a Suggestion, ßut in 
the reverie which issucs from relaxation, thought is 
scattered, mobile, and in a perpelual flux. 

Now, if we are in this condition, what happens when 
oar attention is claiined by a new Stimulus, as for in- 
stanee by a iioise, or by some haunting thought whieh 
returns like the shooting of an intermittent pain ? Some- 
thing very remarkable takes place, and in current par- 
lance we are said to awake from our dream. The mov- 
ing swarm of mental Images suddenly vanishes, as when 
the lighted pieturcs vanish from the einematographic 
screen. We are eonfusedly awaie that a moment before 
we were in a world abundaiitly atocked wilh mental life, 
bot we have forgotfcn what was pasaing in that ivorld. 
A few only of the more striking images continue 1o 
emerge from the void; they are fleeting outlinps, dis- 
connected and lifeless. Tbiis, without transitional stages, 
166 
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our coiisciousiicss stcps obruptly froin marked expanaivei 
riess to an extreme contniclion. Even tiie very last 
images of the series have almost disappeared. Their 
passage was doubilesa too rapid, vfhen Ihey were uo 
longer hemmed in by the barrier of attention; they 
could not fix themaelves in the memory. (We know, in 
faet that attention is one ol the conditions indispensable 
to niemorization, Whea attention is relaxed, memory 
beeomes enfeebled ; when we wish to leam by heai't, we 
muat begin by attending.) On the other hand, when 
we "awake frora our dream" we fee! as if we had re- 
tumed from a great distance; we arc like a diver who 
has come back to the sarface. As Bergson would phrase 
it. we pass from one plane of cousciousuess to another. 
We break the net of associated ideas in which we were 
enmeshed ; and since there is now no associatiou between 
the present and the immediate past, it is very difficult 
for the one to call up the meinoiy of the other. 

Whatever the causes of this phenomenon, we here en- 
counter something that is comparatively rare in our 
mental life. Ordinarily the paat prolongs itself into and 
merges in the present, so that we cannot grasp au iso- 
lated State of eonseiousncss, nnless we can isolale one by 
a somewhat violent act of attention. But here we have 
the imprcssion of a mental vacuum. Nolhing is present 
in eonseiousnesg beyond the Stimulus which recalled iis 
to ourselves, the noise, the thought, oi' whatever tt may 
have been; nothing but this with its immediate associ- 
ates, the cause of the noise, the memoiy of some particu- 
lar person, or the like. UnlesB we violently strain oup 
attention, the State of mind remains in comparative iao- 
lation. 

The Same phenomenon is still more oonapienoua wboa 
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we awaken from a sound sleep. The dream upon which 
our mind was ocoupied usually lapses into compicte ob- 
livion. Tet, as everyone who has practised the analyais 
of his dreams is well aware, t!ie driiara was there. Au- 
guste Porcl writes: "I belicve, on the other band, tliat 
we all dream contiuiiously whca we are asleep, When 
I am uiiexpectedly aroused from sleep at any hour of the 
night, I can invariably soizc the last brokeu link of a 
chain of dreams. But 1 forgct it speedily unless I make 
a noto of it or vigoronsly rovive llic meraory whpn 
.-wakc.'"' So instantaneoiis. liowcver, is the om^oming 
of oblivion, that many persons believo they have not 
dreamed; and Ihc nioment of waking is practically a 
niomeut of mental vucuity, when consciousness takes an 
entirely fresh starl. It is true Ihat in most of our re- 
awakenings the objeels which first strike our senscs are 
familiär to us. Their associative raraifications, which 
we are aecuslomed to traverse, promptly reeall us to the 
framework of onr daily life and to the matters with 
whieh our mind was oeeupied the day before. But the 
first time we awake in a stränge bcd, amid unfamiliar 
surroundings. we are apt to be nlterly bewildercd. Our 
perceptions teil us nothing, <tr almost nothing. The 
mind remains inert, contemplating these dunib percep- 
tions, failing to grasp the identity of ihings, for thcre are 
no associations to set it in motion along the timewom 



' Op. cit. — Here is ihe original Geman : " und glautie vielmehr, 
daS5 alle Menscher im Schlaf fortwährend Iräiimen. Man kann 
mich X. B. 711 keiner Nrichlsliinde noch so unerwartet wecken. 
ohne dass ich wenigstens das letale Bruchstiick einer Traumketle 
erwische, das iih alier sogleich wieder total vergesse, wenn ich 
es nicht sofort aufschreibe oder mir im Wachzustand ener^sch 
wieder vorstelle." 
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patfas. A Single mental State, or it may be a small groiip 
of mental sttites, riaes in the mental void and seems to 
occupy the entire field of consciousness. The mind is 
like a stagnant pool ; in the absence of any f resh current 
of Images and idcas, it lenda to remain stable. We are 
justified in dcscribing the condition as one of mental 
immobility, of monoideism, one-ideadness, pravided al- 
ways that we are carefnl not to construe theae terms in 
too abaoiute a sense, but niei-ely as itpreseuting a consid- 
erable approximation to the reality. 

Here we have a mental State wherein attention, with 
infinitesimal effort, realizes an exclusivism which, in the 
noimal condition, can be reaüzed solely at the cost of 
eonsiderable effort. To this State, for whic>i eollected- 
nesahaspavedtheway, we may givc tho name of concen- 
tration, a term which, in the sense abovc defined, now 
forras part of the vocabulary of the subjeet under dis- 
i'UMion, Bnt if we iise this word, we mnat deßne it more 
rarefully than do the Americans, who sometimcs identify 
concentration wilh close voluntary attention, and some- 
tiraes wilh relasalion. so that in the cnd the term be- 
comes quite unmeaning. The eonfnsinn arises ont of the 
verynatureof these variousconditions whnli horder upon 
one another so elosely, and which pass into one another 
by bnisque tranailions at times, so Ihat at first siglit it ia 
not always easy to know with what we are dealing. 

If we prefer fo find another namc, that of contention 
may be snggeated for tliis peculiar form of attention, 
whieh is neJther "attention" properly so ealied (tension 
towards an end), nor yet "relaxation" [in the Freneb, 
"dßtente," ie. the discharge or relaxation of attention"!- 
In contention, the idea is, as it were, folded hack upon 
itself, and maintains itself in the field of consciousness 
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without any sensible effoit on our part. In thesc eondi- 
tioiis, there is spontaneously secured that intensitif of 
the idea which we set oul lo seek. Contention (concen- 
tration) is a psychological equtvalenl of attention, minus 
effort. 

To realize tliis condition, wc mast begin by realiziug 
ihc prcparalory ontcropping, eithcr by thc deliberate 
attainnient of collectcdnoss or eise by turnlng to acfouni 
the spontaneous outcroppiiig which characterizes thc 
passagc from wakiug fo sleep and from sieep fo waking. 
At such a tinie, we luust, with the mmimujii of effoit, 
pcrmeate the mitid with the idea of the desired modi- 
fications. Autosuggestion during the moment of firat 
waking aiid during the last moments beforc we go to 
slccp is particularly valuablc — the latter above all, for 
Ihe niaehinery theo set in motion has Ihe precious assisl- 
anee of sluraber, 

"Many of us," wrote Paul Emile Levy a few yeara 
ago, "must have observed how favourable to the birth 
and ripening of new ideas ia Ihe drowgy stale just beforc 
or just after sleep. We are really in a condition of slight 
hypnosis, but it is profound euough to bc eharacterized 
by iocreased suggestibility. Beside«, every one can 
jndge for himself, and can push the sleep to the stage 
which he finds most propitious. These hours, when we 
are able to mako use of thera in such a way, are those 
most favourable to autos-uggcstion. 

"After no niore than a few days' practice of theae 
exereises in slight hypnosis and autosuggestion, we note 
that the mind coneentrates itaelf upon the matter with 
far more facilify, and that, concomitantly, autosugges- 
tion gi'ows at onee more potent and eaaier. "' 
*0p, cit, 



We may add that, thanks to the law of reveraed effort, 
it becomcs more potent because it is easier. And the 
reason why it becomes easier is that the effort to think 
along the dcsired iiiies, which is still appreciable at th* 
outsel, beeoiiies insignificant as soon as, by practice, we 
have acquired the requisite suppleness. The "muscles 
of attention," like all the muscles, speedily become 
habituated to their taak, 

This leaches us that if, as we have pointed out, train- 
ing in relaxatioii is iudisi>cnsable, traiuing in effort none 
the less has its uses. One who has accuijtomed himself 
to raaking great efforta during the ordinary waking state, 
and more particularly onc who has ateustomed himaelf 
to making great efforts of attention, will find that tho 
slight effort of contention eomes much more easily to 
him than it eomes to other pcople, and that for this rea- 
son contention will more speedily attain its end. It 
follows that the various "exereiscs in coneentration " in 
the waking slate, cxercises reeonunended by American 
authors, are by no means devoid of value. Speaking 
generally, all mental or scientific work, all methodical 
and regulär memorization, will be found excellent for 
training the mind to make efforts in attention, so that 
attention grows more and more easy, "We may, there- 
fore, follow the advice of Herber! Parkyn ; 

"One of the best and simplest practicca for developing 
conceniration is lo read a sentenee in a valuablc scientific ' 
work, the subject matter of which, in itself, is absolulely 
unattraetive, and then endeaTour to reproduce the idea 
expressed in the sentenee, either verbally or in writing, 
or both. Having succeeded in obtainin^, memorizing, 
and reproducing the idea expressed in the sentenee, try 
several sentences at a time, Next take whole paragraph^ 
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tben pages, thcu chupters, aiid fmully a whole book. 
There is no better ezercise in memorizing and concen- 
trating than this." ' 

It may be added that all exercises which promote 
muacular developmeut in general, all Ihoae which favour 
the growlh of niuseular eaergy, have iheir uses, provided 
that the pupil never neglects the special training of the 
attention. 

But the training of eSort in general and of attention 
in partieular are atrongly reeommended by many an- 
thorities, and therefore, without wishing to niinimize 
their importance, we are inelined rather to iay stress 
upon their complements whieh are too often neglected. 
It is our taak to eniphasize the valae of relaxation, of 
outcruppiug, of contention. 

Contention (concentration) m, as it were, a crossways 
where two contraries meet, attention and relaxation. It 
simiUtaneously presupposes the habit of attention and 
tliat of relaxation. 

Evoryone, therefore, ahould cultivate both attention 
and relaxation ; and eaeh must judge for himself by per- 
sonal experience whether he needs to devote peculiar 
care to one or the other. Most people are especially lack- 
ing in the power of relaxation; and this Statement is 
more applicable lo men than tu women, to adults than 
to ehildren. Ou ihe other haad, no one »hould neglect 
the training of attention; and in this oase it is women 
rather than men, ehildren ratber than adults, in whom 
the facQlty is deßcient. 

To realize contention and to render Suggestion effica- 
'Op. dl., p. 97. 
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cious, we ahall thereforc choose, by prefereiice antl oa 
priiiciple, the moments bctwixt sleep and waking, either 
before or after slumber. At such times, beginiiers will 
of ten find that cotitention is wcak or unstable ; that th© 
idea of physical or mental improvement, instead of re- 
mainmg in the mind, is spcedily dissipated. The ex- 
perimenler lapses iiito rcvei'ic, and in an instant the 
vagrant mind is thinkiiig of auything in the world ex- 
cept what is desired. Sleep is too close at band, and 
relaxation predominates over conteutiou. If this should 
happen, the subjeet muet for a time praetise collected- 
ness in Ibe fully waking State. The condition, in this 
fase, is less protound ; but the experimenter is fully con- 
sctous of what he is doing, and is tberefore raaster of his 
thonghts. We shonld take the opportiinily of suggeat- 
ing to ourselves that henceforward the moming and 
cvening suggestions will be moie easily realized, and 
that the desired slate will come into esistence sponta- 
neoiisly. If we find, in this waking colleetedness, that 
the difßeulty still continues, it will be becaiise we have 
not sufiiciently trained our powers of attention, and in 
that ease such exercisca as those recommended by Parkyn 
raay be of eonsiderable value. 

Ib general, however, we «hall attain perfection if we 
reiterate the Suggestion. maklnK it an absolutely reffo- 
lar daily pracfice. . As with all auch trainiiig. muscular 
or mental, this regularity is the first of all esscntiala; 
and the Student need not be dishearlened by bis elumsi- 
ness in the early stages. 

Pol- Ihe rest. the above ia a mere preliminary outline 
of refleetive Suggestion. In practiee, it has to be i 
forced by the simple procedures now to be deseribed. 
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CHAPTER PIVE 

AUTOHYPNOSIS 

OuTCROPPiNO, Bomnolence, even aleep, can be brought 
about by n means whieh we have not hitherto described, 
namcly, by ümiiobilizatioii of ihe attention. Wben the 
attention has been inunobilized for a long time upon a 
Single object, it relaxes itself t^poutaneously, in part frum 
los3 of intereat, and iu part, doubtlesa, from fatiguc. 

In summary Classification, it may be said that there 
are two main liinds of immobUization of the attention : 

1. Fixation; 

2. Seesaw. 



In fixation proper, the attention is exciusively or al- 
most exciusively occupied by a single Sensation. In the 
ease ol vision, for examplc, this may be tbe contemplation 
of a Inminous point, a vivid Sensation whieh has an at- 
tractive influenee, standing out in a privilegcd manner 
against a confuscd or dark background. In the case of 
hearing, it may be Konio raonotonous and continuous 
Stimulus, likc the roar of a waterfall or the confuaed 
noise emanatins from a great prowd. 

As to immobil izalion by seesaw, we have examplcs of 

this in the noise of the wavps beating on the shore, where 

two splashing sounds of different pitch answer one an- 
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otlier in an alteruating song; in ihe tick-tack of a pen- j 
dulum, where the altemation is between souiid aud | 
silence; in luUabies; and in any kind of regulär rhythm. 
As Bcrgson puls it, the attention "oscülates between two ] 
fixed points," between two hauuting sensations contina- ] 
ally repeated. 

What happeua in theee cases is well known. When . 
the attention has becii held for a long lime, it grows 
wcary. In the cnd we can no longer sec what we are 
looking at, we can no longer hear what we ai-e Ustening 
to ; relaxation eusues. TMs relaxation may pass on inta 
slcep. 

But the outcropping thus produced seems to differ 
to 3ome extent from the forms of outcropping hitherto 
deseribed. We are, in facl, aware that an obsessive idca 
or impression whieh is in the miud when we fall asleep, . 
dominales the wholc period of slumber. The fruit£ul-| 
I1C8S of overnight suggestious provcs the universal valid- I 
ity of this prineiple. We havc likcwiso seen it uninistak- ' 
ably at werk in the case of the snm which was imsolvei! 
when we weiit to sleep. and whjcli is ready solved when 
we wakc in the nioming : and we havc seen it at work in 
the eaae with whieh many persons can awake at an hour 
dictated by autoauggestion. The method is of very wide i 
application, as anyone can aatisfy himself by the simpls 
practiee of aula«uggesti on. which will prove far more i 
eonvincing than any theoretical demonstration. It ap- 
plies. morenver, to all the states of somnolenco and out- 
cropping, just as much as to profnund Klumber. Conse- 
quently, the states that result from immobilization of tha 
attention are not likely to be p^^ychologically identical 
with the alates of relaxation pure and simple whieh were 
given as primary examples. Experience here coofirmfl 
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theory. In states rcsalting froiii imniobilization of the 
attention, the itlca of mental immobility remains domi- 
nant; from the first, we spontaneously suggeat to our- 
selves this mental immobility. Consequently, although 
relaxation is in general charaeterized by reverie, by un- 
direeted thinking, by mobüity, in theae partit;ular in- 
fltancea mental immobility is readily reestablished at the 
slightest solicitation, contentiou is favoured. 

To such states of outcropping, produced by immobili-' 
zation of the attention, we propose to apply tke Jtavie of 

HYFNOSIS. 

This definition of hypnosis is no more arbitrary than 
our deiinition of Suggestion. It will justify itself when 
we eome to speak of induced sleep, We shall see that 
the characteristic faet. in the great majorily of eases 
nniversally despribed by the name of hypnosis, is the pre- 
liminary immobilization of the attention; and wherever 
we find this cause at work, wherever we find it leading 
to outcropping, we are entitied to speak of hj-pnosia. 

Hj^tnosis facUitates miggestion becauae it favours 
content ion. 

Obviously, when autosu^estion is our aim, the hyp- 
nosis must not be pushed (o the slage of profonnd sleep, 
in whieh we shall no longer be able to eonlrol the diree- 
tion of our thoiights. But a moderate degree of hyp- 
nosis may be reeommended for this purpose. 

The presenee of a walch or a clock not far from the ear 
has a lulling influenee. On suilable oeeasions, we may 
take advantagp of the noighbnurhood of a waterfall. a 
stream, the seashore; or we may, in more modest fashion, 
turn to account the drip from a wal«r-tap that is imper- 
fectly plosed. Or. in a dark room, we may fix the gaze 
s point, on the motionless fiame of a night- 
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light, or on ihc flickering fireliglit. Everyoue who 
passed a vigil in a sickronm muat be familiär wiili the 
hypnolic influeiiee of thc last named. Psychotherapeut» 
with a taste for complicated rceipes teil us that a peeul- 
iarly fasciaating iiiflaence is exerted by the flickering 
äome of a spirit-lamp when a large pineh of liemp 
flowera has been maeerated in the apirit for twenty-foup 
hours. For a iew minutes or niore wo concentrate our 
gaze upoD the Öame or the lumiiious puint, and wben the 
eyes are tired out, we allow them to close. 

It matters little what proceas is chosen, or what simul- 
taneous proeesses are employcd.' The value is not to be 
found 30 much in thi» or that reeipe as in the principles 
of which they are the reapective appiieationa. Each one 
of US can think out for bimself new and more practica! 
appiieationa, better adapted to the circumstancea, The 
governing principle is the immobilization of the atten- 
tion, either by fixation or by seesaw. 

Buf, above all, we must be eareful that the possibility 
of uaing physical adjuvants does not make ua the slavea 
of outward eircnmstancea. Already, indeed, we are far 
too much enalaved by auch circumslances. thanks to the 
dogmas implanted in us by a ahort-aighted medical 
science from the sixteenth Century down to our own day 
— a medieal science which is Ignorant of the better half 
of the human personality and is itself the worst of all 
suggestioiis. 

Furthermore, phyaical procedures are not the only 
methods for the production of autohypnosis. The at- 
tention may be immobilized in other ways than by an 
out ward Sensation. Immobilization can be brought 

'Vision may be motiopoK/ed by a visual slimulns wTiile sim- 
ultaneously facaring is munopolized by an audjlory Stimulus. 
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about by a mental image, by an idca. Some can send 
themselves to sleep by couuting, or by telling their beads, 
tbiä being a, sott uf mward lalUng. The verbal images 
evoked in such a maniier arise spontaiieously, without 
effort, owing to the fact that we have evoked them counl- 
less tinies since cbüdhood. The will is no more actively 
concerned Ihan in the caae of the luminous point, tho 
flickeriiig of the fire, or the sound of the waterfall. At- 
tention, once direeted, clings from a sort of attraetion, 
Sometimes sleep ensues; and faüing that, a certain sora- 
nolence is invariable. If we practise the method in the 
evening, when we are already aleepy, it is ton chances to 
one that the Coming of aleep will be greatly favoured. If 
this does not happen the first tinie, it will happcn after 
a few days' regulär practice. 

We muat be careful to note that immobilization of the 
attention, if it is to produee its proper effeet, raust be 
carried out with no scnse of strain; we must be able to 
tnaintain it with the minimum of voluntary effort. Itt 
fact, when we have to do with exteiiial sensations of the 
type described above (the luminous point, the waterfall, 
etc.), our attention is in the end held in spite of onr- 
selves. An effort, rather, ia needed to disengage it. The 
flame of the nightlight will have produced the requisite 
Impression when we find onrselves eontemplating it in a 
State of mind which we wish only to prolong. We are 
doubtless able to tum onr eye» away, but we have no 
desire to do so. The condition is analogous to that in 
which people often find themselves on first waking in the 
morning; they say to themselves that they cotüd get up 
if they liked, but almost against their will they continue 
to snu^le under the blankets. It is when this State has 
been attained that we may allow our eyes to close, and 
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may proceed to call up in the mental void the ideas wbicb 
form tlie object of our suggesliuiis. 

In like manner, when, wishing to imniobilize the atten- 
tion, we employ for this purpose an internal state insteod 
of an outward Sensation, it is essential that the attention 
shoiild remain spontaneously immobÜized. This is 
what happens when we teil our beads or eount a series of 
numbers, for here habit takes the place of the will, and 
the monotony of the internal utteranee acta like the 
monotony of the ticking dock or the runuing water. 

This consideration should always guide us in the 
search for new methods of autohypnosis. 

As one of the curiosities of history, and further as a 
lesson in hnmility, we may point out that the states just 
described under the namea of colleetedness, eontention, 
and autohypnosis, are deaeribod, with considerable psy- 
chülogical acumpo tliough not of coiirse in modern pay- 
t:ho!oyical terminology, in the preeepts by which, for cee- 
turies past, the yogis of Hindastan have bcen aeeustomed 
to attain self-maslery.' 

The two States whose acquirement mast be the novice's 
first aim are known as "prätyähära" (mental examina- 
tion) and "dhSranä" (concentration of the mind upon 
a thought). 

In the precepis relative to the former state, which is 
preparatory to the latter, we read: 

"Seat yourself for a while and aUow your thought to 
take its own eourse freely. It behavcs like a frisky 
monkey. Let the monkey jump about; wait and take 
note. Your thought will entertain ugly ideas, so ugly 
that you will be sorpnsed. But day by day, theae err- 

'Cf. £mest Bosc de V^c, Traite de Yoga, Daragon, Paris, 
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ings will become less numerous and Icss extensive. Dör- 
ing Ihe first nionths you will have a thousand thoughts; 
then you will have no more than seven hundred ; and 
the namber will progiessively diminish." 

It would be difificull to give a better description of the 
reverie which follows relaxBtion, and of the rapidily of 
llie alieani of consciousness in this condilion. ßut 
"wait and takc note"; Substitute palicnt exeroise for 
voluntai-y efforl i and coutention will be born out of the 
scatterbrain confusion. 

Aß for autohypnosis, wc enoounter it in yoga, bot 
tinged with mysticism. The saered word Aum is re- 
peated a myriad limes, the ihree sounds A — U — M' being 
well scparated, and uttcrcd oii tho respoctivc notes do — 
mi — 8oI. This, we are told, prodiices a mental transfor- 
mation in the subject, which is preparatory to great 
Spiritual progresa. 

Let US return to autohypnosis, as described earlier in 
onr own text. Since it can be induced by immobilizing 
the attention on a mental state, why should we not 
choose, for this mental state (in preference to the bead- 
telling or to the counting) , the very idea which is to be 
the object of the Suggestion T 

There is, in fact, no reason to the contrary, provided 
that the idca fulfils the requisite eonditions, provided 
thflt it holds the attention rather than that the attention 
holds it. We mnsl he able to thinh of it mechanically ; 
ere long in spite of ourselves, as if we were obsesscd by 
it; in the same way as that in whieh we listen to the 
Bound of running water. 

A very simple means of se<?uring this is to condense 
the idea which is to be the object of the suggeütion, to 
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snm it 11p iii a biief phraae whieh can readily be grai 
on the memory, and to ropeat it over and over again übt! 
a luUaby, The State ot hypnosis ihereupon ensues, with 
the effortles3 contentiou charaeteriatic of the coudition. 
We pass unawares into the preliminary stage of hyp*. 
nosis. Relaxation occurs without our noticing it; rev- 
eric is neiitralized by ihe presencc of an idea whicb 
luakes around itself a mental void, The states we have 
atialyzed above are now synthetized into a Single State 
which sbares the characters of fhem all; which exhibits 
phascs recalling now one, now another ; but which dlffers 
from each. This condition is one of preemincnt anto- 
suggestibility. If we graft it upon a condition of spon- 
taneous outcropping, as upon the morning and evening 
States bordering upon »leep, we »hall obtain niaximum 
results. But it may also be usefully attained during the 
waking hours, This method of repeating a phrase haa: 
often been recommcnded by American writers. 

If we employ the tenn contention in the sense pre- 
viously explained, we may rcserve the name concenlra- 
tion for the synthetie State now described. It is super- 
fluous to have two names for the samc concept, We 
shall theiefore define concentration as foUowa. Con- 
centralion is a state of autohypiiosis and of persistent 
contention with one idea, the autohypnosis having been 
induccd by the lulling influence of the idea on the «lind. 
Moreovcr, this condition, like every syntheds, is far sim- 
pler in ils eonerete reality than it seems to be in thft 
explanations and definitions we have to employ when w» 
are desL-ribing it. 

Let US add that, to prevent the mind from wanderingj^j 
it may be well to repcat the phrase alnud, or at Icast 
aketch its pronunciation with Ups and tongue as we ul 
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it mentaUy. This motor accompaniment f avours the ac- 
qoirement of the habit we wish to form ; gives it a certain 
solidity ; and acts as a leash or leading string wLerehy, 
without effort, our thought is guided towards its object. 



CHAPTEB SIX 



QKNXRAL RULES FOR THE PBACTICE OF AUTOSUGaKTIOIT 

I now familiär with the practical principle upoa 
whicli all refleetive autosuggestion is based.' Bat when 
we reeonsider all that we have said ou the subject, it is 
natural that some aiixiety i^houM arise conceniing the 
amount of time which it may bc necessary to devote daily 
to the practice of autosuggestion. Concentration, ob 
defined at the close of the preceding chapter, presup- 
poses that the object of Suggestion has been Condensed 
into a brief phrase, one whieh the memory ean retain 
without appreeiable effort. It would seem from this aa 
if the Suggestion could apply only to a reatricted object, 
and that a fresh "sitting" would be necessary for each 
particular case : one siiggestion to overeome shyness ; an- 
other to eure headache ; anolher to quicken the bealing of 



'In common parlaiice ihc word "suggeslion" is ! 
employed to denote ihe process as a whole. comprisin^ all ris 
three phases intesrally considered; and sometimes to denote the 
first pha^e alone. Thus we are Said " lo suggest somelhing to 
Qurselves" when we propose to our mind an idea which is lo 
act as ihe starting-point of a Suggestion. No serlous inconven- 
ience arises from this double use of the lenn, for the context 
always makes the meaning clear. Still, when wc deal wilh the 
opening phase only. it would be betler to Speak of " formulat- 
ing" or "iniiiating" a Suggestion. We do not actuallj' "make" 
a Suggestion uniil il is successful. 
182 
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a duggish woundj and so on. Tliis \s, indeed, the way 
in which most aulhors expound the methods o£ auto- 
snggestion. We quote in füll, as an example, Geraud 
Bonnet 's prescription for the eure of stage fright. 

"Let OS suppose that, oa some approaching day, you 
have to Ging at a private party or on a public plat- 
form. 

"You have a good voice, and yon are quite familiär 
wiih what you have to sing; yon know that the audieuce 
will be friendly, and that success awaits you. 

"But you are pauic-stricken ; you feel certain that 
when the timc comes you will be seized with stage fright. 

' ' You are sure that you will be terrified by all the eyes 
that will be concentrated on you when you appear on 
the platf orm ; you will become uneasy, will sing wrong 
notes, and will änally break down, 

"This is an involuntary autosuggestion, which hai 
takcn possession of your mind. 

"You can combat it by a voluntary antosuggestion. 

"Isolate yourself in a loom where no one will come to 
distnrb you, To make assurance doubly sure, lock the 
door, Settle yourself comfortably in an armchair; or 
lie down, if you prefer it, on a sofa or on your bcd. 
Close the eyes; and if you are afraid of being disturbed 
by some noise from outside the room, plng the ears with 
cotton-wool, 

"Relax your body to the Qtmost, for this phyaical 
inertia favours mental passivity, and renders Ihe mind 
more aeeessible to Suggestion. When your nervous en- 
ergy is no longer dissipated in making movements or in 
other work, it will bc concentrated in the brain, and you 
will be better able to devote it to the idea you wish to 
realize. 
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"At the outset, endeavour to stop thinking altogeth«. 
Try to thiuk of nothing at all for a time. Then direet 
your thoughts towards the idßa which is worrying yotl, 
and countcraet it by its converse, saying to yourself: 
'i don't suffer from stage fright; I sing well; I am per- 
fectly casy in my inind.' 

"Take a deep hreath. Wait for a moment, and theo 
say once more: 'I don't suffer from stage fright; I sing 
well; I am perfectly easy in my mind.' 

"ßepeat the proeess several times; repeat it five tbnes, 
ten times, or more, aecording to the amount of leisure at 
yonr disposal. 

"Have a number of such 'sittings' every day — in 
bed, at night, jost before you go to slcep; during the 
night, i£ you happen to be awake ; in the morning before 
you get up, immediately after waking. 

"If you carry out this plan with assurance and con- 
vietion, suceesa is eertain.'" 

Similarly, Herbert Parkyn gives us autosuggestiona 
for sueeess, autosuggcstions for optimism, autosugges- 
tions for the avoidancc of the disagreeable eonsequencea 
of winter, and so on. In themsclves, all these prescrip- 
tiona are exeellent. But if our task must thus be ap- 
proached in detail, if the sittings must bc multiplied 
(even thoogh, through praetice, the duration of a Single 
sitting be reduccd to two or three minufes), wc derive 
the Impression that our livcs will W chiefly devoted to 
the cultivation of autosuggestion. Above all will this be 
the case if the morbid Symptoms, the defects, and the 
wealmesses we have to overcome, should assail os in great 
numbers. Perhaps we can keep all our suggeations for 
the morning« and the evenings? But then we are likely 
'Op. eil. 
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to fall aaleep beforc wo havc finishcd the serics, and vre 
shall never be up in time in the moming. Or shall we 
pai-cci out the list, getting ihrongh it by scelions on suc- 
cessive cvenings and mornings? ShaU eaeh day havc its 
moming and its evening bill-of-fare, as at a restaurantt 
So bc it. But now, training, the acquirement o£ habit 
by daily repetition, will go by the board. Day by day 
we shall need to raake a new effort oi thought. This un- 
duly complicated inechanisni, in a life which iu any caae 
is often far from simple, will be tikely to break down 
before long. 

Must we, then, reservc this conccntration, this con- 
tinued repetition of a phraae, for a small number of very 
special cases, while adopting a different procedure for 
cur habitual suggestionst Such a course would seem to 
be indieated. 

For instance, we should do well to induce the condition 
of autohypnoBis by a physical method, or by the repeti- 
tion of a phrase intcgrally summarizing the suggestions 
that have to be made. Having attaincd the rcqoisite 
State, we should run the mind over the detailed list of the 
desircd siiggestiona, fixing cach one of them for a brief 
period in the eentre of mental viäou. And we should 
follow the advice of Paul Emile L^vy, who writea ; 

"Let US reprcsent ourselvea to ourselves, let us picture 
ourselvcs, as we would like tn be — vigoroiw, robust, over- 
flowing mth health. The grcater the sharpness of out- 
line in this idca, the more salient it ia, the more it 
assumes the form of an image, the better the proapects 
of ils realization. What is well conceived will be easily 
realized." 

This method was at first reeommended by Coue. We 
should, he considered. f ormulate a general Suggestion, re- 
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peating it to ourselves a certain number of tinies ("Day 
by day, in all respeets, I get better and better"). 
Thence wc ahould pass to deiails, dwelling nieutally for 
a brief apaee upon eaeh of the improveraents specially 
desirable for the moment. The gencral formula r»- 
Diained the same from day to day; the detaUs varied 
with passing needs. 

But in the course of his long espericnce, Cou6 came 
across facta which led him to simplify his methods, aud 
to lay more and raore stress upon the concentratiou pre- 
viously described. J 

Ä female patient came to consult him for troubles of ■ 
trifling importance, with no thought of using suggortioa^ 
for the relief of the varicose ulcers from wliieh she like- 
wise suffered. Coue employed in her case, as alwaj's, ia- 
duced Suggestion in the waking State (or in a state of 
slight somnolence), as will bc described in Part III, HaJ 
enumerated the troubles of which the patient had cooitI 
plained, bot natnrally aaid nothing eonccrning the vari-1 
cose ulcers, since he was not aware of their existence. 
At the close of the sitting, foUowing his usual practica 
Coufi impi-essed upon the subjeet the importance of prac- 
tising autosuggestion every moming and every evening^J 
After a fcw sittings, the patient was cured, not oaly oCl 
the troubles about which whe had eonsulted the doctor,] 
but also of the varicose ulcers, though she had given no ] 
thought to these when formulating her suggestions. Tet j 
the nleers had obstinately reststed various methods ( 
Ircatment; and during the last few wceks before tha 
sudden eure, no reniedial cause was in Operation ( 
tban the influence of Suggestion. 

Con5 formed a hypothepis which at that time he wag ] 
incUned to regard as rather improbable. During the J 
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coUeclive sittinga thc patioiit mighl have bccii impreased 
by seeing the remarkable eures ihat were in progress, 
Some of thesc were cases of orgaiüe disease ; othei-s were 
cases of nervüus paralysis, aud, sinee in Ihe lalter the 
eure was at tiines instantaneous, their effect upou the 
new patieut's imagüiation was couaiderable. More or 
less uncoiisciously ahe must have formed in her nünd 
some sort of associalion between these cases and the 
ulcers from which ahe hersclf suffered, conceiving the 
latter perhaps as sometimes immobilizing her lega aa i£ 
ahe had a nervous paralysis, Under the inflnence of ihe 
Suggestion "In all respects, I get better and better," her 
subeonscious had conaidered the ulcers to be one of fhese 
"respecta," to be a partieular caae erabraeed by the gen- 
eral formula. 

The hypothesis seemed far-fetched. Nevertheleas, 
Cou£ 's attention had been directed tothi^lineof thought. 
In the collective sittings, conversation between the 
patient and the doctor was always very brief, and a spe- 
cial queslioning was requisite when detail» had to be ob- 
tained eoncerning this or that pbenomenon. But as soon 
as Coue had beeome speeially intcrested in this matter of 
unforeseen suggcstions, he secured a number of reporta 
confirming bis hypothesis in the most categorical fashion 
possible. 

Under these conditions it became snperfluons for ihe 
patient to go into details when formulaling suggestions. 
Strange as it might seem, the general formula sufficed, 
provided the subject's mind lingered upon the idea con- 
veyed in the words "in all respects." Heneeforward 
the principle of detailed suggostioiis was abandoned at 
Nancy. The above-mentioned difficulty had vanished. 
Every moruiug and every evening, the sabject would 
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eoncentrate npon a ^neral formula, as if repeating fl 
litauy. No attention to detail was needed. The aim- 
plest metliod proved also the most eEßeactous — a prooe- 
dure 80 simple that at firat scepticism naturally prevails 
&s to its effieacy, and its füll value can be realized only 
by those who have actually used it npon themselves. 

But we miist niake this rcservation. The great raajor- 
ity of those who praetiae this form of autosuggestion 
have at the outset partieipated in some sitting of induced 
Suggestion where tlie praetitioner haa gone into detail» ■ 
and haa formulated suggestions applying to all thsJ 
troubles of which the palicnt has coinplainod. When, &•■ 
in the case of the varieose ulcera, some undisclosed affeo- ' 
tion has been enred, we miist doubtl&ss admit that, in the 
atnioaphere of the aitting and under its influenee, a raore 
or leas unconacious aasocialion of ideas haa been eatab- 
lished in the mind of the subject between thia partienlar 
trouble and the general form of auggestion. If the for- 
mula "in all respecta" is to be tmly efBeacious, that for- 
mula must, it would seem, have been ossociated in the 
opcning stage with all the details to which it may re- 
late. 

This impliea that anyone who praetiscs antosuggcstion 
withoot having ever been aubjeetcd to induced sugge»- 
tion (where the praetitioner fornmlatea details), 
find it well to add somefhing to the concentration of thi 
morning and ihc eveiiing in which he devotes hitnself t 
the general formula. In addilton hc should, dnnng tlM 
day, from time to time produee a slate of eontention l 
simple eolleetedness or by autohypnosis, and should t 
let bis nlind review the detaUed series of desired mi 
ftcatiana. Only in ibslinate caaea will it be neccMary t 
do lhi3 every day. But the subject will find the practiel 
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ixtremely nseful whenev«r he has a £ew tnintites to 
spare.' 

With tminiiig, the attainment of these states will 
become increasingly easy. After a time, the subject will 
find that he necd mcrely closc bis eyes to secure a auffi- 
cient degree of theae stales. 

For, as Bonnet writcs: "One who is able to put him- 
self iiito a more or less profoimd condition of autohyp- 
notizatioQ, will soon cease to be dependent on any 
physical adjuvant when he wishes to entcr this statc and 
to become autosuggestiblc, After he lias practised vol- 
ontary training for a few sittings, he will probably be 
able, in the fully wakiiig state, to master bis thought, to 
guide it, to eoncentrate it, to isolate hiinself complelely 
from the outer world.'" 

In this manner we may isolate ouraelves more or lesa 
perfeetly in a tram, in a waiting-room, whenever and 
wherever we have nothing partieular to do and we feel 
that boredom is imminent. Even without elosing tha 
eyes we shall be able to isolate onrselves in the strect, in 
a crowd, during a country walk, etc. Though at firat 
we require to be sarroundpd with an atmosphere of calm, 
thie becomes less and less easential. In the end we ahaU 
find onrscives compelont to isolate ourselvcs to some ex- 
tent even in a tumullaous assembly, and when the con- 
ditions are extremely nnfavourable. When a man is 
prey to an idea, the outcr wnrld no longcr matters to 
him. He is in the state in which was Arehimedes when 
he had, while in his bath, discovcred his famous "hj'dro- 

" As an alternative, when ttme and opportunily are lacking in 
ihe daytime, delailcd Suggestion may be practised on iirst waking 
in the morning, and general suggesiion the last thing at night 

'Op, CiL 
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static principle," and in which he appeared in pnbliil' 
baviog totally forgotten to put on bis elotbes; tbe stato 
in which was Ampere when, with a pieee of ehalk in bis 
band, hc woiild walk bebind a cab cbalking on tbe back 
tbe details of tbe problem with wbich bis mind was occu- 
pied, witbout ever noticing that bis blackboard was on 
tbe mareh. Such cases of spontaneous eontention, and 
a great many others tbat are less pietureaque, prove to 
US tbe poaaibility of tbe reqoisite Isolation. We can pro- 
duee it at will; we must Icarn bow to do this, and how to 
stop tbe process when it tbreatens to become absurd otj 
dangerous. 1 

In a Word, without making tbe practice of inward Iso- 
lation at odd liracs a matter of daily Obligation, withont 
making it a task superadded to other tasks aud iucreasing 
tbe burdcns of tbe day, we can encourage tbe practice of 
self-isolation wbenevcr suitable opportunities offsr. 
However rarely we are able to do this, each time will 
valuable as far as it goes. On tbe other band, wben 
feel that, aa a preliminary, we must train ourselves 
exercises of attention, we shall find it well, for a time, 
do tbese exercises regularly. 

Bat regularly, daily^ without a single exception, we 
mnst practise concentration in tbe moming and tfae 
evenjng, It must bear on tbe gencral and estremely 
simple formula ("Day by day, in all respects, I get bet- 
ter and better"). Each sitting will require a few min- 
ntes only. Tbrougb regulär Performance, it will ba», 
come a eonfirmed babit, and its technique will be 
ily perfected. If, even to a minimal estent, we er 
concentration and Suggestion themselves witbin 
formula "in all respects," progress will infallibly 
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If, finally, at any time duriiifr ihe day, we shouJd be 
seized by sorae physical pain or should be affected by 
aome undesirable mental State (an Obsession, a phabia, 
a disagreeable reminiscence or a glooiny forebodiug, 
etc.), Coue, guided by experienee, advises ihe foUow- 
ing course: 

Attain colleetedness, in the best pDasible phyaieal con- 
ditiona, as by sitting in a comfortable arnicbair, motioa- 
less, with mosclea related and eyes closed, Loealizing 
the Suggestion, ao to speak, to the matter in question, 
we say (inaudibly if needs must, but at leaat making 
Ihe appropnate movements of articulation with tougue 
and Ups) these simple words, "It is passing off," reiter- 
atiiig them rapidly until the trouble, if not cured, is at 
least sensibly rclieved. A certain amount of iniprov©- 
ment ought to be obtained in every ease. Each tiinc we 
utter the words, we shall do well to pass the band rapidly 
over the affeeied part (the forehead whcn the trouble 
is mental). Aceording to the magnctizers, thcse passes 
emit a hcaling "fluid." However this may bc, the 
passes unqueslionably aid in the fixation, thf materializa- 
tion, of our thoughts; like the articulatory movemeiita, 
they help to sustain it, and by their moiiotony thcy tend 
to promote hypnotization, If is in this light that Couß 
regards them, and whatever may be their mode of action, 
their valne is incontesfable. Toothache or headache, 
however severe, a conghing fit, however violent, will al- 
moaf iiivariably and whether passes are rnade or 
not, yield to this apparently puerile proceediiig. In 
one experieneed in the method, in a person accus- 
tomed to praetise general Suggestion every morning 
snd every evening, relief will euane within a few miti- 
ates. 
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But liere, a-s always whci'c suggcstioii is ooiiceraed, t 
flner shades are ul' the utnioMl iiiiportaiiue. For exaraple, 
Buccesä would be far more dubioiis were we to eiiiploy 
the formula "It has passed off," or "I have uo paiu." 
The trouble, beiiig aetually preaent, bluntly contradiets 
the assertion each tiiiie il is made. Qu the other ba&d, 
the elastic formula "It ia paMaing off" does not arouse 
an internal proiesf. Furthermore, the words muat be 
repeated very rapidly. "There Is do harra in gabbling/* 
Coq6 teils US. If between our successive afürmation^ 
"it is paseing ofE," we allow an interval of scveral seo- 
onds to elapse, there is time for us to thiiik ten timoB 
over, "it is not passing off." In that case we niay be 
surprlsed to find that the trouble is getting worse in- 
stead of better, As we are pronouncing the worda, under 
our breath if this is necessary, but out loud if there is QO 
hindrance to doing so, we should be oarried away by t 
whirlwind of their speed, so that there is not a f res I 
moment for the contrai-y assertion. The beneficeilt;J 
thought must not aUow the maleficent thought to get m m 
Word in edgewise. 

When the pain or the undesirable mood has persisted 1 
despite onr best endeavonrs, we should renew the special J 
Suggestion, just before we fall asleep at night, usinjf 1 
altimber as an aid to su^estion. Wlieu we wake next | 
moming the benefit will be piain. 

In like manner, whenever we find a difficulty in going J 
to slecp, we should let the mind be swept away, as ifT 
were, by a torrent of words, as we incessantly articulatl 
the phrase "I am going to sleep"- — having first i 
Kumed onr favourito position for slumber, and havioj 
forliidden onrselves to phange it on any pretext. Abt 
all must we be carefu] neyer to allow oorselves to t 
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"I want to go to sleep." The merc fact of invoking the 
will suffifics to prohibit sleep, and this for two reasons. 
In the 4wt place, the law of reversed effort comes iiito 
operaÜDii; s^(^dly, the essential charucteriatic of sleep 
13 relaxation, and eonseqaently sleep carmot be the out- 
come of an act of will, sinee will is a State of tenston. 
Moreover, we must not be weary in well doing; we must 
not be aatisfied with a couple of minutes' practice of the 
method, then breaking off with the naive Intention of 
finding oot whether we have gone to sleep. Naturally, 
we diaeover that we are not asleep ; and, aince we have 
deliberately put ourselves into a suggestible condition, 
we are now affected with a coiuitci-suggestion which nul- 
lilies the results of our previous labours. 

The finer skades are of tJte utmost importance. Per- 
sonal experienee will teach us these shades, whieh muat 
be feit rather than understood and explained. Early 
failares most be attributed to the fact that we have 
erred in some of the details, and we must never allow 
ourselves to be discouraged. After we have feit our way 
for a time, we shall auddenly discover one day that 
mastery has come to as. When a beginner complains 
that rcsults are slow in their advent, Cou6 is fond of 
aaying, if the patient is a woman, "Madam, if I were 
to put a Lebel rifle into yonr hands, you wotdd prob- 
ahly have no idea how to iwe it. Bnt this woold not 
mean that the rifle was at faolt." 

The finer shades are of the utmost importance. One 
of Cone's supreme merits is that he has grasped this fact. 
A detail whieh proves his psj'chological acumen is the 
distinction he has established between the practice of 
general Suggestion and the practice of special suf^s- 
tion. In the case of the latter, as we have just pointed 
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out, he recoinraends that the formula ahould be utten 
witb the iitmost poKsible üpccd, shuuld bc gabbled, in 
fact. On the other band, the general foriuula for morD»| 
ing and evening use shoald, he teils us, be pronoimra 
"piously," with all the words separately stressed, 
witb special attention to the phrase "in all respeets.**! 
At first sight the distinction seenis arbitrary. We e 
inclined to fancy that it ia a deliberately introduced 
complieatiou, intended to strike the imugiuatioii by ita 
very iUopcality, as do the bizarre prescriptiona of chat^ 
latans. But this is a total misconception. 

Indeed, a little thonght will eonvince us that nothing 
could be more logical than Coufi's advice. Thougb h« 
falls to give au express reasou for rhe distinction he 
draws, the reason is not far to seek. The general for- 
mala (and, above all, the phrase "in all respecta") is 
cloaely associated in our mind with the idea of all the 
desired aineliorationa. If, by a brief ailence, when a 
State of concentration prevails, we leave the Imagina- 
tion free to foUow np its own clues, it will probably, 
therefore, get to work on the list of ameliorations. Now 
thia is juat what is wanted, for thus we initiate a proceas 
which will readily be continaed in the subeonscioos. 
Especially ovcrnighl, jnst as in the case of the arith- 
metieal problem, do we initiate a Suggestion which, dar- 
ing sleep. will ramify, multiply, develop the wbole of its 
implicit content. In the intervals of silence between the 
repetitiona of the formula, the develop ment of the 
Schema is set in Operation. We seeure the formation <rf 
a spontaneous procession of images. Por reasons with 
which we are now familiär, fhis is preferable 
cesston of Images voluntarily induced; and the; 
less risk that the imaginatioQ will 9tray fron 
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pointed path, an it tends to du in those who are little 
accustomed to coneentration. 

When, on the othcr hand, special Suggestion is being 
practiscd, there is no such associated Iraiii of thought, 
and errancy will be far raore likcly, Pnrthermore, and 
above all, since special Suggestion is most eoinmonly put 
in practice at times when the subject is aetually sufforing 
from some mental or physical trouble, there is consider- 
able risk Ihat the idea of this trouble may slip into any 
interstiees in our ropclilion of the formula of Suggestion, 
and may thus lead, as we have explained, to the very 
reverse of what is wanfed. 

We have dwelt upon thJs example to show how, in the 
practice of the New Nancy School, cverything is based 
upon the most precisc Observation and upon the keenest 
psychological insight. 

The foregoing analyses may have aronsed in the read- 
er's mind an Impression that autosuggcstion is a very 
complioated affair. The mechanism of autosuggcstion ia, 
indeed, complex. But the Operation of this machine is 
simple enough, as the follomng sununary of funda- 
mental rules will show: 

1. Every morning and every evenmg, betwixt sieep 
and waking, practise coneentration upon fhe formtUa of 
general suggestton. ("Day by day, in all respects, I gei 
better and better.") 

2. WTien, during the waking Tiours. you are unex- 
pectedly assaüed by some mental or pTiysical trouble, 
have recourse fo the particnlar Suggestion "this is past- 
"»ff o/." Should the trouble persist, repeat this in th« 
evening hefore going to sleep. 

3. Äs opportunity offers, attain the state of conten- 
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tion, eitker through simple collectfdnesa or Ihrough aw 
hypnosU. Then call up as vividly as possibU the tmo| 
0/ tkc desired bodüy and mental amelwrations. 

4. Cultivate the jaculty of relaxation and the praO^ 
tice of collectedness (art, imagination, the habit of collec- 
tedness). Cultivate also the faculty of svstained atten- 
tion (bodily and mental exercises, regulär exercises in 
leaming iy heart). 

Here we have all the essentials. By adopting them we 
may and should attain notable reaults, though further 
advice will be given in the scquel. The most important 
of thesc fonr rulcs is the first, which must never be 
broken. It is the simplost as well as the most indispen- 
sable. Let US add that Ihe Student must never forget 
the law of revci'scd effort. He most invariably pay 
hced to Couß's advice : "Above all, be eareful never tQ,_ 
let the will intervene in the practice of autos 
tion." 

It is obvions that the method here prescribed is d»* 
tinguished by its extreme simplieity from other methods 
now in vogue. 

In view of this simplieity, what estimate shall we form 
of other metbods, for which nmneroua and complex pro- 
eedures are requisite? How far are these procedores 
likely to be of any valnet 

Let US consider an cxample whieh may help ns to 
answer the question. G6raod Bonnet (op. cit.), among 
a nnmber of prescriplions for autosuggestion, gives th|n 
following: 

"Get a transparent glass fonnel holdlng from one I 
two pints. 

"When all the preliminary eonditions requisite I 
good Operation have been secured, fill the funnel a 
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to the brim with some highly eoloured fluid, sach as red 
wine. 

"Place the stem of the funnel in an empty bottle, 
having flrst plugged the stem with a good thidmesa of 
absorbent cotton-wool, in such a fashion that the flow 
is limited to a &ne stream, or the fluid even emerges drop 
by drop only. 

"With a few preliminary triala and by packing the 
cotton-wool more or less firmly, yoa will be able to ar- 
range that the funnel will take ten minutes, fifteen min- 
utes, or half an hour to enipty itself. 

"Place the apparatus on a table and Sit down op- 
poaite to it, in a comfortable position, one which yoa 
will be able to retain for a long time. Tou may rest 
your hands on your knees or on the table, or you may 
rest your elbows on the table and your head on yoop 
hands. The bottle with the funnel should be quJte near, 
at a distance ranging from five to fifteen inehes, 

"Just before you settle down, fill up the funnel, and 
the fluid will begin to drip into the bottle. 

"Keep your gaze fixed on the upper surfaee of the 
fluid in the funnel, never permittlng your attention to 
wander from this surfaee, or frora the curve which rep- 
resents it. Gently but continuously ihe level falls, and 
the eurve which reprcsents it insensibly diminishes, until 
at last it reaches the top of the cotton-wool plug and all 
the fluid has percolated. 

"While the descent is in progress, your gaze gradually 
lowers moment by moment. You will feel a continuoufl 
Impulse to elose your eyes, but you muat resist this im- 
pulse. Should it become too streng, and interfere with 
your sight, open the eyes very widely by lifting tha 
Upper lids. 
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"If, nevertheleas, the uneasinpss provcs too much 
you, desist and take a resl. Another time you will be 
able to continue longer; and in the end you will find 
yourself able to go on gaziiig euergetically untU the close 
of the Operation, until all the liquid has pereolated. 

■'Throughout the sitting, you must do your iitmi 
to avoid nolieing the noise which is made by the dri 
of the fluid into the bottle, This tends to distract yoi 
attention, and makes the exereise diffieult. If it beeom) 
too imp ort Unat e, plug the eafs with eolton-wool. 

After detailJDg a uumber of aimilor exercises, Bi 
coucludes as follows: 

"The foregoing eserciaea, in which we have recourae' 
to the sense of hearing and the sense of sight, may ones- 
pectedly eventuate in the involuntary produetion of the 
hypnotic state. 

"In faet, Braid's fundamental method for induci: 
hypnotization consisted in fixing the attention by 
eoneentration of thought. 

"Now in all the exereiaes I have been describing, and 
in all the analogous exercises we ean imagine employing 
for the sanie purpose, these eonditions are realized, or 
least the suhject attempts to realize them. 

"It would aeem, therefore, Ihat the Operation ought 
terrainate, or may poasihly terminale, in h>'notization, 
. . . There is no härm in that, and the prospeet need 
not greally diaturb us. Indeed, we may rather ba 
pleaaed, for we ean turn it to useful neeount, ' 

Let US at onee poInt nut that the author displays 
tertain confusion when he is apenking of these exereii 
What does he propose to edueafe? Is it the efFort 
snstained attention? Or ia it. on the other band, aui 
hypnosist Bonnet 's objective is obviously the 
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of attention, Nevertfaeless, if the experiment should 
eulminate in autohypnosis (and consequenlly in relasa- 
tion), this matters very little and may even be advan- 
tageouH, Such confusions throw Ihe pupil off the track. 
Thcy are the same bs those made by the Araericaiis in 
the usc of the word concentration, The error, identical 
in all cases, lies in consideriug training in »uggestiou as 
training of the will. Hcnce the contradictions that 
cnsue. 

In practice it woold be better to know precisely what 
is the aim of the particular exercisc we are to under- 
take. That is why, in our opinion, the exerciaes niust 
be simplified ; that is why the exercises which keep the 
attention awake, inust be sharply distingaished from 
those which immobilize it in order to indoce hypnosis. 
Among the former must be claaaed the exercises in memo- 
rizafion recommended by Herbert Parkyn, and it is these 
which we advise for the development of sustained volnn- 
tai7 attention. But for the development of autohyp- 
nosis, we can use any sort of exercise in fixation. In 
that caae, however, the more the will is in abeyance, the 
more rapidly in hypnosis likely to ensue. 

As a genei'al nile, therefore, let us choose simple ex- 
ercise. Nevertheless, we do not anderrate the occaaional 
value of those of a .somewhat complieated charaeter, f hoae 
for which coniparatively elaborate preparations are 
needed. These seize the Imagination, and often impross 
US in spito of ourselves, just as do old wivea' prescrip- 
tions. People are incUned to disbelieve in Ihe efficacy of 
anj/thing simple; every doctor is well aware of this truth, ' 
and every doctor takes it into aeeount in his advice to 
his patients. All the same, the retaining of eompUeated 
methods cannot be i'econunended ezcept for simple- 
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minded persona, who would find it very difficult to 
stand the true mechanism of autosuggestion. The prac- 
tice of elabornte exercises Substitutes spontaneous Sug- 
gestion for reflective Suggestion, for the patient imagiiies 
that the prescription does the work, whereaa the real 
agent is the imagination itself. It ia much better to 
imbue our mind with the simple law which regulates auto- 
suggestion, and to put this law iuto practice with equal 
simplicily. But routinism is so pievalent and prejudice 
is often so powerful that raany persons find it difBcolt 
to accept the law in all ila simplicity, 

There is one group of exercises which requires special 
mention, for they have been recoramended in all ages as 
aids to the " development of mental force," We find 
them already in the yoga of Hiudustan, and we en- 
counter them once more in the teaehing of the nltra- 
modern American schools of autosu^estion. I refer to 
breathing exercises. Is their historieal relationship to 
autosuggestion a mere Chance, a mere matter of tradi- 
tion, OF has it a loglcal basisf 

As most people know, the method eonsists in the daily 
practice of deep breathing, whieh may or may not bo 
aecompanied by movements of the limbs. Through train- 
ing, the subject becomes capable of holding bis breath 
for a loDger time, and can maintaiu an interval between 
inspirations and expirations. It is recommended that 
Suggestion should be practised simultaneously with the 
breathing exercise. We may qnote Bonnet in thia con- 
nection ; 

"Let ns suppose that we wiah to rid our mind of a 
fceling of gloom. The oppnsite of gloom is eheerfulness. 
The Suggestion should bear upon the idea, 'I am cheer- 
fuL' 
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"The phrase is simple. Suppose we desire to use 
respiratory movements of averagc depth, The move- 
ments of Inspiration and expiration have approximately 
the same duration and arc separated by very brief inter- 
vals, During inspiratiou the subjecl thinka 'I am,' and 
daring expiration 'cheerful.' 

"Sinee this Operation entails very little fatigue, it may 
be ropeated as often as you likc, tweuty limes, fifty 
times, a hundred limes, untU thought coases, or turns to 
something eise, or untU an almost unconscious mecll- 
amsm comes into play, 

"Deep brcathing may Ukewise be practised with the 
same associations. But here, sinee eaeh phase of the 
complete respiration is greatly proionged, the entire 
antosn^^cstion 'I am cheerftil' may bc made during 
Inspiration and rrpoated during expiration. A variant 
would be to do nothing in the way of äuggestion during 
the respiratory movements, and to reserve iho thought 
'I am cheerful' for the apparent rcst which terminatea 
and follows expiration. In this ease the snbject most 
be careful to keep his mind a blank dnring expiration 
and inspiration." 

There can he no question as to the physiologieal valne 
of breathing exercises. Whatever proniotes bodily well- 
being must ob^Hously provide a solid foundation for 
mental vigour, and it will consequenlly favotir autosug- 
gestion. But why, among the numcrous mi'thods for 
developing ihe physiqne, should brcathing exerciaes have 
beeome specially asnociated with Suggestion? 

The reasons, I Ihink, are easy to diacover. In the first 
plaee the sensalion of wellheing which always follows 
the drawing of a deep breath, unqucstionably favours 
the norking of any ameliorative Suggestion, The images 
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of vigour and bealth wlüch wc desire to evoke find a I 
mainstay in thia feeling. Furthermoi'C, by ita regulär 
rhjihm (of which the exerciaes inake us aware), breath- 
ing exerts a Stimulus analogous to that excrted by every 
rliythiu that has a lulUng iniluence, a Stimulus which 
immobolizca the attentiou and tends to induce hj-puosiä. 
Fiually, the relations between the faculty of attentiou j 
and the funetion of bi-eathiug are well known. Thea 
considerationa sufBce to cxplain the suggestive value ( 
respiratory exercises. 

Herbert Parkjii goes further, and believes Üiat there 
ia a large element of Kuggostion in the physiological 
value of the mueh-belauded breathiug exercises. If thia j 
be so, the fact does uol render the value any less real 
In Order to obtain still better results, he recommendl 
that respiratory exercises should be reinforced by 1 
simultauGous practice of reilective Suggestion: 

"Remember to employ autosuggestion while you exer*^ 
eise, for you would not be taking the exercises unleas you 
expectcd to accomplish Noiuethiug through them, and the 
mind is such an important factor in bringing about the 
results you desire, that you should direct your thoughta 
aystematically and intelligently, 

"For instanee, if you are breathing to improve your 
general healtb. use autosuggcstions like the follou-ing: 

"The air is onc of the Hfe esscntials. I am now breath- 
ing deeply and il fcek so good to get Ihis frcsh air inlo 
my lungs. I know I sball feol better for it. 
Every deep breath stimulates the heart's action and i 
thi.s way assures better nutrition to every cell in ' 
body.'" 

My Chief reason for analyzing Ihese vartous cxerciat 
'Op. eit-, 136-7. 
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has b^cn the wläh to show the reader how he ean himself 
analyze llie iiumorous cseryiaea, respiratory and other, 
recommended in ciirrent manuals of aiilosttggestion. 
Wfaat these mannals chiefly lack, in most instances, is 
grasp of prinoiple and knowledge of method. In the 
advice tliey give, we always fiod more dross than gold; 
there is invariably a quanlity of nibhish 1o tlirow away. 
When any particiliar exercise is rfcoinincinled, we ninat 
ask what useful purposfs it can aervo (in proraotmg 
attention, coUeetedneas, autohypnoeis, contention, or con- 
centration). Rclying on the general principles formu- 
lated above, we can approximately judge whether and to 
what extent tbe exereise is well adapted to attain its end. 
Above all, avoid falliiig into a superstition about ex- 
ercises; and avoid an undue multiplicity of exercises. 
We know that the practice of autoauggestion is simple 
and easy; that it need not occasion any loss of time; 
that everyone ean and everyone should acquire the art, 
The moming and evening concentration is the basis of 
the whoie thing. Exercises are no more than adjuvanta, 
doubtless of great value. But we must be careful not to 
overrattmate their importance. 
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"We are uow acquainted with the chief rolea which 
be observed durmg tlie deliberate practice of autosugge»-' 
tion. In additiou to moi'ning aud eveniiig concentration, 
we have referred to specialized suggestions which have 
to be forniuJated froni time to time as need arises, and 
to detailed suggestions which have to be rnn tbrongb 
the mind in series aa opportunity offei-s during the 
course of the day. 
The practice of general Suggestion is simple enoi 
. As regards particular suggestions, ou the other band, 
regards those su^estions of which general Suggestion is 
n eondensation, it will be well to enter into some detail 
and to deal with concrete instaiiees. 

First of all, what results are we enlitied to aim alt 
It may be affirmcd that reftecHve Suggestion is of valw 
in all domains wkere we have seen sponlaneous Sugges- 
tion at v'ork. In partipular, since the task will often be 
to uproot liarmful spontaneous suggestions, it is well to 
be aware, as a matter of principle, that wliatever suQ' 
genlion has done, Suggestion can undo. This is of ^reat 
valne from many points of view. We have seen that in 
his first awkward atlempts, the subject sometimes sug- 
gests to himself the very opposite of what he desires. 
This happens either from exeess of efEort, whieh sets tbfl 
. 20A 
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law of reversed effort in Operation; or eise beeause, be- 
Iween Ihe beneficcnl affirmalions, silences intervene dur- 
ing which the converse afßrmalion is more or hss wit- 
tingly repeated. 8ome readers may take fright at this 
wamJng, and may at once renounce the idea of han- 
dlang so dangeroiis a weapon, whieh may cxplodc in your 
face at the brecch. But if whatcver Suggestion has 
done, miggcation ean UBdo, the difßculty will be sur- 
mounted. the danger will vanish, and after a little prac- 
tiee the subjeet will be able to handle his weapon with 
perfect safety. 

Let US add thal the converse of the above principle 
does not hold good. It would be false to say that Sug- 
gestion has been the cause of whatever Suggestion can 
undo. We encounter various troubles, some funetional 
and some organie, in whieh eures are daily effected by 
autosuggcstion although they were in no way caused by 
an antecedent Suggestion. 

Whether the cause of the malady be or be not soggestr 
ive, the flrst tasb of reflective Suggestion will obviously 
be to connteract the evil, regardless of its origin. But 
in this negative rölc of Suggestion we must do our ut- 
moat to avoid using negative fonnalas. We mnst not 
say "this or that will not reour"; for in doing so we 
call up once more the idea of the trouble which is to bo 
dispelled, and tend to impress it on the mind side by 
aide with the idea of eure. Thus, as in the ease of effort, 
there will arise two conflicting auggestions, which may 
neutralizc one another more or less. We should employ 
by prefcrence a positive and gcnninely creative formula. 
The nenrapthenic might say: "Nn longer ahall T be, Icsa 
and leas shall T be, the vietim of the gloomy thoughts, 
of the phobias from whieh I have hitherto suffered." 
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Bat he will do miich belter to say: "Prom lo-d 
wards, and increasiiigly day by day, thoughts will flow 
into my mind which will be unlike the old thoughts ; they 
will not necessarily bc light thoughts, nndnly lively, 
whieh would do outrage to my sufferings; they will be 
ideaa of a scrious complesion, but ideas füll of ceititude, 
confidencc, and hope." Tlie tubereular patient might 
say: "My system is resisting the disease, thc microbCB 
are becoming loss uuraerous every day, and are being 
eliminated ; I am not so short of breath, sieeplessneas 
is less persistent, the cough is not so troublesome, there 
13 less blood in my sputum, the night sweats are less 
frequent and less copjous;" and so on. But hc will be 
wiser to say: "Day by day I gain strength and feel 
stronger; I breathe more easily, more deeply, and with 
grcater freedom ; I have bettcr appctite, a large appe- 
tite, an irresistible appetite, and I assimilate my food 
[wrfectly ; I sleep better and better, more soundly, falling 
asleep directly I put my head on the pillow ; my slumbers 
are unbroken, so that even a thunderstorm eannot wake 
me;' thanks to this improved assimilation, to this sleep, 
to this spontaneously deep breathing, my health is being 
reestablishcd ; mj' blood grows richer; my white cor- 
pusoles beeome more numerous and are increasingly ac- 
tive. Each day I am eapable of a little more muscular 
exertion, but I never overdo it; after taking exereise 
I find that my skin remains dry like that of a person in 
good health. Now T tum to the deeper cause of the 
trouble; this cause being attacked, the effcct will diaap- 
pear, and all the Symptoms, whatever their kind, will be 
relieved, whether I am aware of their existence or not.'* 
To sum up: whenever the mention of dptails would 
' All these results have been obtained in lubercuUr patients. 
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invoive the use of a negative formula, it will be better 
to rest content wilh a geiieral formula. To tiiis, there- 
fore, we are ofteu limited in dealing with Symptoms, 

In other words, if in actual fact reHective Suggestion 
must oftea be negative, its mode of expression must re- 
main aa positive as possible, aud the logical distinction 
betweeii positive and negative suggesttons may be ig- 
nored in practice. Thia distinction eannot provide us 
with a prineiple of Classification. In the examples now 
to be given we sball avail ourselves of the classiticatlon 
we have already ased in the case of spontaneous augges- 
lions, speaking of ihem as representative suggestions, af- 
fective suggeations, and aetive or motor suggestions. 

In the representative domain, every one of us should, 
firon the first, secure appreciable results in the develop- 
ment of the viemory.' We should never say to ourselves : 
"I have no memory; I am losing niy memory; T have 
reached the age when memory hegins to fall." We 
should affirm that cur memory in general ia excellent, 
that the special memory we are in seareh of is just eoming 
back, that we ahall always remember what we wish to 
remember without any trouble. We ahall noi allow a 
failnre of memory, or two or three failures in brief 
snccession, to diseoneert us, and we ahall never permit 
ourselves to regard them as signs that cur memory ia 
decaying, The trend of eontemporary psychology is to 

' In all the exarnples which follow, ihe reader will do well to 
collale them wilh the descnplions of ihe correspondins; spon- 
taneous suggestions frtven in Part 1, Chapiers III to VIII. 
For the successful praclice of refleciive siiggesiion. we miist call 
up the memory of ihe menial Mate ihat prevails during the iniiia- 
tion of the corresponding spoiilaneous Suggestion, and must 
realize an analogous condilion. 
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confirm the theory that all t 

in the subconscious, even tbose memoriea wbich seem to 
have beeil utterly lost. In profouiidly hypnotized sub- 
jects, we are able to observe the i-evival, the "ecphory" 
{BS the biologist Semoii, foIloweU by Auguste Forel, 
terms it), of buried memories. Biit that which hetero- 
su^eslion can aehieve in induced sieep, aiitosuggestion 
can likewise aehieve to a considerable exleiit. 

All the intellectual faculties cau be developed by Sug- 
gestion. Let US be careful to avoid beiiig led astray by 
fallacious physiologieal considerationa. William Jaines 
pointed out that the most trivial thought must affect 
brain structure, inasmuch as it left an inipriiit on the 
brain. Attention, abovo all, ean be greatly developed 
and facililated by Suggestion. It is ane of Ihe conditions 
of Suggestion, but becomes iu its turn an effect of Sug- 
gestion; thus an altei-nating cycle is set up, rendering 
rapid progress possible. If, at the outset, we have an 
unduly strong tendency towards mind-wandering, regOrj 
lar practice will enable us, by degi'ees, bat eaaily, 
correct this fault, 

Nay more. In eases where, in former daya, it 
considered neeessary to make a great effort to fix the 
attention, a-s in Icarning by heart and in other mental 
work, we now realize that better results can often be ob- 
tained by Suggestion than by effort. We have seen how 
the subconscious cun solve a problem during sieep. Let 
oa profit by thi.s Observation. Praetical experienee will 
convinee us that, by coneentrating the mind on a ques- 
tion, we shall to a great extent spare ourselves the effort 
which would otherwise have been requisite. We shall 
initiate subconscious activities, and the work will then 
SO on Bpontaneously within us. In what caaes and Ui 
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what an extciit will this Substitution be pottsiblef That is 
a matter for the futui-e to decide. 

Artists are aware, by implication at least, that their 
inspirations come from the »ubcouscious, and to evoke 
Ihem they eucourage conditions of outcropping. Bul 
they are apt to leave to hap and hazard the choice of 
the means by which thcae slales are to be induced. Ofteii 
they ascribe to the meana, an iraportance which in reality 
belongs only to the rcsultant state— a State which might 
have bccn broughl about by very diffeient means. Hence 
the fetichLsm often displayed by artists for tobaeco, al- 
cohol, nareotics and intoxicants of all itinds, debauchery. 
But the desirable thing is not Ihe alcohol, the tobacco, 
or the debaaehery in ifaelf; the real object of their 
quest is the outcropping of the subcon,scious which at- 
tends the intoxication. 9ome artists discover this, in- 
stinetively or by ehance, and are thus enabled to find 
inapiration without the use of methods that entail phj* 
ical min. These are the greatest of their trihe. The 
ufilization of natural sieep, after a period of mental 
eoncenlration, is peeullarly fruitful. Victor Hugo was 
well aware of this, and his raode of life in Guernsey has 
become famous. He never wrote a line in the afternoon. 
At this time of day he went for a drive, immersed in 
profound meditation, Hypnotized, as it were, by haunt- 
ing thoughts, the poet would Ict liis mind ränge amid his 
unfinished visions. Visibly cut off from his aurround- 
ings, he would hardly cxchange a word with anyone. 
The work thus initiated went on during sIeep. At five 
in the morning he was seated at hia writing-lable, ready 
to record upon paper Ihe poem wliieh was now ready in 
hia mind. 

A poet whose days were fully occupied in eaming a 
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livelihood by prosaic meaiis (he was a eommissioii 
gave me the followiiig aceount of hia iiiethods of work. 
"The idea of a pocni comcs into my head: 1 am carefnl 
to inake iio atlempt to wrile it for the momeut. Bat 
after six in the eveniiig, when I ani back in my own 
room, 1 isolate myself, I plunge myself into a kind of 
hypiiosis. I am emotionally stirred, and the coiidensation 
of the poetic Images begins. I wait another twenty-four 
hours. On the morrow, when I have a moment to my- 
self. I think of my poen» — in the ati-eet, aa I go about 
my buainess. At six o'elock, when I am once more alone 
in my room, my poem is ready for me, and I write it." 

As far as opinions are concerned, the röle of reflective 
Suggestion musl be mainly negative. It will be a self- 
control, a door-keepei- to the mind, warding off the in- 
trusion of ready-madc opinions. It will aim at keeping 
reflection and judgment on the alert. It will try to savo 
US from moral eontagion, above all during cpidemie sea- 
soiis, duriDg times when strong coUeetive emotion OT 
collective pasaion favours colleclive Suggestion — as Hap- 
pens during revolution and in war-time, when opinions 
are so much influenced by Suggestion that entire nations, 
viewed from a dctaehed Standpoint, have the aspect of 
pgantie lunatie asylums. so that experts have with good 
reason deacribed a "belligerents' pgychosis."' The 
wopst feature of suggestions of this sort is that, like all 
Bugf;e.stions. they have a teleolog>- of their own. so that 
the .suggested opinion generates in the subjeet's mind 
cxcellent rcasons for its own ju-stificntion. Among intel- 
lectuals, theae reaaons are built up into a System, whieh 

' See Jacques Mesnil, Note d'iin psychiatre (detnain, Geneva,. | 
1916) ; AuRuste Forel, La psj'chanalysc et la gucrre (Le Cannel, j 
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has a connected and logical scmblance. Like llie suffer- 
era from major fayateria, persona Holding such opinions 
lie in perfect good faitli. A typicol example is furnished 
by the celebrated manifeato of the nincty-three Oennan 
intellcetnals, issued in 1914. This and similar instunccM 
serve to show the extent to whieh wc are all exposed to 
such epidemics, and how csscntial il is ihat a preventivc 
coanlersaggestion should stand sentvy over our judg- 
incQt. In 1796, s period of intense politieal fermenl, ' 
Goethe wrotc: "Merely in order to live, I try to escape ' 
altogethcr from the spirit of my time," 

The Suggestion of representative stales wherein is im- 
plicit the bclief in somc particular objective reality 
(opinions, judginents, sensations), caunot fail, from the 
point of View of tnith, to be positively harmful. Äs 
already pointcd out, if 1 coiivince myself by autosugges- 
tion that the earth is square, it is true Ihat I believe it, 
bat it is not true thal the earth is square. Consequently, 
in this domain. Ihe röle of suggestion must chiefly be 
one of countersuggesfion, of prevenlion, of sentry duty. 
UnJesa, indeed, we are prepared to admit ihat certain 
opinions, though laeking adequate ohjeetive foundation, 
are none the less useful, are necessary to life, and must 
therefore be autosuggested. Fiat vUa, pcreai veritns! 
The Iheory has its interest, but this is not Ihe place for 
its diseassion. Speaking generally, it would seem that 
truth is a good ihing, and that hallucinations and false 
opinions are undesirable.' 

In the affective sphere, the roIe of suggestlon mast 

'Cf. Paul Emile Lcvy! "I sugRcst to m)-<ielt thal I shall have 
eiToneou5 ideaü, The nexl day 1 have ihem. and my mind is 
exclusively filled witb thcm, so ihat I have l' 
work." 
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likewise in many cases be negative. Thus, in all varietin 
of phyaicfll pain, we have to employ it as an anasthetic 
We may lay down as a principle that it should always 
be possible in this manner to obtain a reault, total Or 
partial. Certain very keen or obstinate pains, such as 
tooihache ' and headache, are among those in whieh com- 
plete snccess may be attained in a very brief time. Hav- 
ing achieved relicf from puin, we can theu continue the 
use of Suggestion as a prcventive, so that the trouble shall 
not recur either on the niorrow or subsequenlly. 

Hunger is easy to control. If we are compelled to 
fast, we can neatralize the inconveniences of abstinence. 
Not on!y can we annul the pangs of hnnger, but in addi- 
tion we can minimizc the aecompanying Symptoms of ex- 
haustion. Should appetife be eapricious, we can regu- 
late it by the use of conditional Suggestion, affinning 
that we shall feel hungry whenever we sit down to a 
meal, regardlcss of any stress of emotion, such bs fer- 
merly would cause loss of appetite. When mealtimes 
come, our hunger will be irresistible, but we shall neroi 
be hungry between mcals. 

If we bear cold or heat badly, we can suggest to oup.' 
selves that we shall bear it better in future, and we catt- 
stress thcse suggestions as winter or summer draws near. 
We mnst forbid ourselves to be "afraid" of heat or cold, 
for to be afraid is per se a noxioua Suggestion. 

With regard to heat and eold, we shall adopt an offen- 
sive and independent attitude; we shall no longer eon- 
sider it neccssary to safeguard ourselves agaiuät them 
by cumbersome paraphemalia. We shall be ablc to 
weaf the same elothing, or nearly the same, all the year 

' Complcte anxsthesia C3D be secured althougfa ihe canes per* 
■ists. 
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round, and to diess lightly oii the whole. This result 
will be secui-ed by degrees, aiJ will confirm ua in the 
belief that we are fai' more indepeiidenl of external eon- 
ditions than we had fancied. Tbe thuugbt h in ilselt' an 
excellent suggeation. 

We shall master fatigue. In the course of hard work 
we shall postpone from hour to hour the onset of weari- 
ness. But we miist do this without effort, tor otherwise 
we should be heaplng up trouble for ouryelves, and in 
the end we should not be simply fatigued but utterly 
woi-n oat, When Walking we ean tum to account the 
regulär rhythm of our footsteps as a lulling influence, 
inducing a slight degree of hypnosis, which will faeililate 
the imggestion of non-fatigue. A workman eiigaged at 
a noisy machine can even use the rhythm of this machine 
for the sanie pnrpoKC, if the circujnstances be such as to 
permit a moment's immobilizatioc of attention. 

We shall easiiy be able to avoid undesirable emolions, 
such as anger and fear, and also the diminutives of fear 
known as phobias, ineluding bashfulness and stage 
fright. Even when we have sufFered from such einotions 
almost ever sinee we can remembcr, wo shall apeedily 
leam how to cnntroi thcm. As previously indicated, the 
sufferer should direet his attention moiv cspoeially to the 
movement» that accompany these emolions. If wo have 
been bashful, we shall suggest to onrselves that hence- 
forward we shall be able to look people in the face, 1o 
«peak without faltering. If we fear the dark, if we are 
afraid of eertain animals, we shall forbid ourselves to 
shiver from fright at the eneounter, or to make any of 
the other geslures of fear. Tf. for instance, toads ate 
the enemy, we shall go cautiously. We shall begin by 
Baying that nest tune we see a toad we shall not tum 
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away onr eyes. On the contrary, we shal! look the 
bugbear fearlessly in Die face. When thia has been suc- 
ceasfuUy achieved, we sliall order ourselves on the uext 
oceasion to make several Steps towards the toad ; to lean 
over it ; to examine it closely. Home persons suffer froni 
phobia of one of the domestieated aiiimals, dogs, cats, 
or horses. They must set before themseives aa the final 
goal of Suggestion (a goal they inust only attempt to 
reach by easy stages) the acquirement of a fondness for 
the animals which hitherlo they eould not endure, a 
pleasure in caressing these auimals. When they have 
gone thus far — and they must persevere tili tlien — they 
may feel assm-ed that they have made a great step in 
self-eontrol and a great advance in the praetiee of auto- 
Suggestion. 

But if there are nndesirable emotions, there nre also 
desirable emotions. We kiiow that emotion can favour 
Suggestion in one direetion just as well as in another. 
While it may be difficult to arouse emotions by reflective 
Suggestion, since an emotion must be of spontaneoua 
ori^n, we ean at any rate increase our emotional suscep- 
tibility, can increase it as much as we think advisable, 
leaving life to monld out of this plastie material the 
parlicular emotions whieh we have not speoified in our 
formula of Suggestion. We may, however, uscfully af- 
firm that whatever emotions we feel ahall be desirable 
emotions. 

Su^iestion can plny ita part. in regulating the whole 
of our affective life. To a considerable extent. we ean 
avonse in our mind eertaiii nenUments, and we ean sup- 
press other sentiments. All ethical Systems, all religions, 
pr&seribe such a regulation of the affective üfe ; but in 
so far aa, in the attempt to carry out the prescription, 
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WD lean on voluntary efforl, wc arc soon cüiivmced of 
our impotciice, aud we draw the conclusion: "This ean- 
not be tloiie to order." — It can, however, be done to 
Order, tut through thc instrumentality of a menlal alti- 
tude which is based upon suggestiou aud not upou the 
will, it is by ealling ap the goud scntimeat that we pave 
the way for its realizatiou; and thereby, at the aame 
lime, we invite the lad scutinient to yicid up its place. 
If, whcn we wish to expel an undcsirable sentiment, wa 
confine ourselves to the use of a negative formala, the 
chauces are that we shall fail. Veni Creator is, in all 
respects, a far more potent exorcism than Vadc retro 
Satanas. We get rid of evil by filling its place with 
good. 

We stimmen joy to H8; we create joy for oaraelves. 
Goethe knew this, for he wrote: "We must langh betöre 
we become happy; and if joy be not complaisant, we 
must compel her to yield. ' ' In thesc words, Goethe like- 
wisc reveals his realization that the cxpression of a senti- 
ment ealls up this sentiment. It is the counterpart of 
whal he wrote on the same topic in Werther.' i 

Is there any need to dwell npon the advantage that 
may be derived from reflective Suggestion in the mastery 
of oar tastes, our inclinations, and onr passüonsT "It 

'Die Leiden des jungen Werihcrs, Part I, Chapter V.— Cf. 
Mardcn, op. cit., p, i^i : " I know of a woman who was pronc to 
fits of depresjion. of the ' blues,' who conqucred them by forcing 
herselC to alng brig'ht, joyous songs, and lo pUy tively, inspiring 
airs on the piano whcncver she feit an 'altack' Coming on."— 
Ibid.. pp 144-5: "A physician, who is a 'nerve' specialis!, 
advises his patienCs to try to smile under all circumstances. 
. . . ' Keep on smlling, . , , jusi try turning up ihe corners 
of your mouth. See how it makes you feel, regardless of your 
mood"' 
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is useleas to dispute about tastes or about colours'* is a 
common Eaying. Pcople seera to imagiiie that tastes, 
whether in food or in other things, are inallcrable, But 
we, who have learned thc pari played in their forma- 
lion by spontaneous Suggestion, know that they are noth- 
ing of the kind. There is, in fact, no better diseipline in 
rcflective suggostion than lo acquire control over all our 
tastea; to ovcrcome our repulaious until we have taught 
curselvos to be fond of things which we could not bear 
to look at even in a pictnre ; to get the better of onr liltlo 
weaknesses for this or that coveted dish. "We ought to 
find no difficulty in liking evcrythiug that is edible ; oar 
stomaciis woold be all the bctler for it. If wc are com- 
pelled to adopt a strict regimen (which will rarely be 
neccssary when we know how to tum the forces of Sug- 
gestion to good aceouut), we shall learn to like ivhat is 
good for US, and to have no longings for anything that 
will disagrec with us. If we have to take a niedicine 
with an impleasant taste, we shall suggest to oursclvcs 
that the taste is agreeable. (In many cases, this victory 
over oursclve.s will prove mnch morc profitable to us 
than the actual taking of the medicinc.) In such in- 
stances, we can apply Ihe mcthod of special sug^estion 
Bhortly bef ore thc food has to be eaten or the medieine to 
be swallowed. Whon fhe repulsion proves difficult to 
overeome, we may employ suggpstion simultaneously 
with the takiug of the dose whieh we find so offensive. 
We raust dose our eyes so as not to see it, and to help ua 
to attain coIlGctednesa. If what we have to swallow is a 
draught, we shall drink it down to the accompaniment 
of reiferaled moiilal affirmations that it is really quite 
indifferent to us. At a lafer stage we can teach ourselves 
to like it. We must not try to get on too quickly. 
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Pasaions which buve Struck dcep root in our being are 
far more diSicult In cxtirpate. I dn not nieaii tliat Sug- 
gestion ia inpompetent to conquer Ihp grealcr passioits. 
Bat what must bc forcacen is that, afler the fli-st sueeesa, 
the subject will be apl to regret that his life has been 
narrowed. Hb pasaion has bulked so lurgely in his ex- 
istence that, when its voice has becii silcnced, he finds 
himself in a disconcerting and distrcssing void, Ile is 
loath to take anolher step forward ; and evcn if he should 
persiat in formulating liis Suggestion, he does so with the 
Mcret wish that Ihe Suggestion may fail, A safer way 
is to have a better passion to Substitute foi- the one that 
has proved dangcrous. Still more advantageous is it to 
Sublimate the daugerous passion, to cultivate it while 
transforming it. Such is the course choscu by the im- 
passioned devotees of art, reügion, and duty. 

Suggestion is able to overcome the kccnest mental pain. 
But here, too, the sufferer who has bcen relieved is some- 
times inclined to regret the loss of his suffering. He has 
a sense of vacancy, Previously, his suffering was in- 
tense; he longed to be freed Irom it; he was singic- 
hearted in that lon^ng, and be cast no glanee backwards. 
Bnt now, after deliverance, he regrets the ehains that 
galled bim so bilterly, for their very tortnre made bim 
fcel alive, saved him from an emptiness which seems like 
non-existence. Perhaps the subject has been mouming 
a lost one. When his gricf has been assuaged by Sug- 
gestion, he feels that the dead is being robbed of the due 
meed of sorrow. Such a cose was secn at the Nancy 
elinic. Of course, this remorse may be anolher trick of 
the subconscious : a new torture substituted for the old, 
in order to fill the TOid, which is the worat torture of 
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To sum up, Suggestion cau assuage mental pain. But 
is such assuagcment always desirablet Here we enter 
upon a very difEerent questiou, and it is one which lies 
beyond the scope of the present work. 



To the active and motor sphere belong the suggestiona 
that will be most frequently employed. 

We have pointed out the part played by Suggestion in 
the fomiation of habits. One of the leading röies of rc- 
flective Suggestion is the acquirement of good habits and 
the ovcrcoming of bad habits. For the latter purpose, 
we must oneo more, as £ar as possiblc, use Suggestion in 
its positive form, by suggeating a new habit to be sub- 
stituted for the habit we desire to suppress. Let UB 
quote CouS: 

"To give you a clear understanding of the way in 
whjch Suggestion acts in the treatment of moral defeets, 
I will make a eomparison, Let us auppose ihe brain to 
be a board into which have been driven brads represent- 
ing the ideas, the habits, the instinets, which determine 
our actions. If we perceive that in any individual there 
exists a bad idea, a bad habit, a bad instinet — in a word, 
a bad brad, let us take another brad representing the 
good idea, the good habit, the good iiistiiict; Ict us place 
its poißt directly over the head of the bad brad, and 
strike on it a singlc blow with a hammer; in other words, 
let US mabe a Suggestion. The new brad will be driven 
a little way in, a millimetre perhaps, and the old one will 
be driven out for a corresponding distance. At each 
fresh blow of the hammer, at eaeh fresh Suggestion that 
is to say, Ihe new brad will enter for an additional milli- 
melre, and the bad one will emerge to the same extent. 
After a certain number of blows, the old brad will haTe 
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been eompletely dislodged, aud the new one will have 
taken its place." ' 

If we attack the bad habit with a negative formula, 
Suggestion must aim at keeping the aUeution on the 
alert in case the habit should have beeome unconscious. 
For example, one who bites his nails can teaeh himself 
by Suggestion to beeome aware of what he is doing di- 
rectly he raises the fingers to the mouth. Then he can 
stop himself. To be sure of a successful resnlt, he must 
also suggest to himself that the bad habit shalt beeome 
distasteful. 

When we treal a bad habit by induced su^estion, 
we comraoiily suggest to the subject that he will be 
totally unable to yield to his tnelination. A young man 
of eighteen, who had been a nail-biter sinee early child- 
hood, begged me to eure him by Suggestion. I sug- 
gested to him that througbout the day he would be 
posJtively unable to raise his band to his mouth. In 
the evening, he wished to pick one of his teelh with his 
ßnger. He was unable to do so, and had to use the 
poini of a peneil. From this day forwards he praetised 
autosuggcstion ; the habit was cured. 

Impotcnce is not a desirable ideal to set before our- 
selves ; nevertheless, in the cases under consideratioii our 
suggestions must take this form. We must not say: "T 
ahall be able to resisl templation in fulure." We must 
say: "I shall no longer be tempted. Should I wish to 
regain a taste for my habit, I sball find that I am unable 
to do so." This form of Suggestion ceonomizes effort. 

Certain babits are not fully under Ihe control of the 

voluntary museles; but the involuntary muscular move- 

ments on which they depend are perfeetly amenable to 

'Co\xi, op, eil., pp. 20, 2t. 
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suggeslioü. Tliis is iJie v-am with tics or habit-spasms, 
for iustance, and with cough. In such cases we need not 
heailate to suggest impotence, saying: "My tic will be- 
conie less frequent ; and soon, even ahould I wish to 
aimulate it, I shall be uuable to do so." In the case of 
cough, we should not say : ' " Hencef orward I shall be able 
to chtck my cough." We sliould say: "The cough will 
spontaneously subside, and in a little whiie I ahall be 
unable to cough however much I may try to do so; if 
Ihere shoutd be mucus in the passages wMch requires 
to be expectorated, I shall be able to ejipeotorale it with- 
out provokiug a paroxysra of cough." Such complete 
mastery over coughing is in most cases easy to secure, 
even in the advanced stages of consump*ion. Speeialists 
have long sinee noted that certain consumptives do not 
cough. Since, for tubercular patienis, cough is always 
a noxious habit, some doctors forbid their patients lo 
cough, This is quite a mistaken prescription, unless the 
patient is provided with the means which will enable 
him to eure his cough, unless hc is taught how to practise 
autosuggeslion. Voluntary cffort not to cough is an 
absurdity. There is a German Sanatorium in which a 
Prussian diseipline prevails. Here the niles permit the 
patients to cough once or twiee a day ; but the consump- 
tives are punished if ihey cough more frequently. They 
make pon\Tilaive efforts to stifle the paroxysms, and 
these efforts are quite as exhausting as the cough. Bat 
the desircd result conid eaaily have been secured by 
autosuggeslion. 

"Wlicn tho habitual action is more or less pleasurable, 
we musl not be over-sangiiine as to an immediate defini- 
tive eure, above all if the habit is of long standing. 
Benoist-Hanuppier puts the case very well when he er- 
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plains that if we espect too much in these cascs, we are 
risking a f ailure ; and that every failure is a Suggestion 
of impoteiice for the futurc. He writes: 

"Do you crave for a cigarcttel Say to yom-se!f, 'J 
shall not light onc for half an honr.' And keep youi- 
Word. Do not attempt to go too quickly, Do not bcgin 
by saying, 'I shall wait two hours.' You would bc vcry 
likely to give way to temptation before thc two hours 
were up. This failure would diseourage you, would 
lead you to distrust yourself, would make you lose 
ground. Do not imitate those who, training themselves 
for a long walk, suddenly double tbeir daily distanee, 
and overtire themselves, This is to defcat the object of 
training, whose method it in to enable us unthout faügue 
to take longcr and longer walks." ' 

We havc scen how su^estion can eommand the cvcnta 
which mako np our destiny, can comniand them through 
the instrumentality of the sayings and doings inspired 
by the subconscious. We have learned in what aense it 
is true that our star is within us. 

0. S, Marden writes (op. eit., p. 158): "Tour whole 
thought current must be set in the direction of your life 
pnrpose. . . . Our mental attitade, our heart's de- 
aire, is our perpetual prayer whieh natnre answers. 
... He alone is inferior who admits inferiority, who 
voluntarily accepts a Position of inferiority, because be 
ihinks himself unlucky. Thc world belongs to him who 
conquers it. Good thing» belong to those who make 
them thcir own by the strength of their desire, by the 
firmness of their will." 

Our only eriticism of the American evangelist's prc- 

'Benoist-Hanappicr, profcssor at the iiniversity of Nancy, £n 
nurge de NieUsche, FiEuiere, Paris, 19IZ. 
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cepts is that his use of the words "desire" and "will" 
betrays inadeqoate analysis. We may desire and will, 
but we sliali do so vainly if we imagine or fear our- 
selvea to be unable. Our imagination and our thought 
must teud in the same direction as oui- desire and our 
Tv-iU. Now this depeods on ourselvcs, on the suggestions 
we niake to oiii-seives. 

ßut it is above all in the treatment of disease that in- 
sufficient appeal has hitherto beeu made to the power of 
Suggestion. Per a eonsidcrablc period it has beeu usual 
to employ beterosuggestion to regularlze the bodily 
functioEs, to relieve constipation, to promote sleep, to 
eure amenorrhcea, to help digestion, to prevent »ervoua 
palpitation. This is often supposed to be Ihe last word 
in psychotherapeutiea. In some instanees, good results 
have even been seeured in organie disease. The general 
belief is, however, that, as far as organie disease is con- 
cerned suecess is quite exceptional. It is thonght that 
there are, after all, not many eases for which treatment 
by Suggestion is advisable. 

This would be true if we had no resoaree but hetero- 
■Suggestion. But aufosuggostion, as we have seen, pro- 
duces modifieations as profound and lasting as those that 
have hitherto been produced by beterosuggestion. By 
the methodieal use of autosuggeslion we may hope to 
attain results greatly surpassing the "marvels of hypno- 
lism." This is no mere hypolhesis. Or, if it be a hy- 
polhesis, it is one which is daily being verified. The ob- 
served eures have been obtained by the regulär praclico 
of autosuggestion. It is true that the starting-point 
has been a beterosuggestion made by the praotitioner, 
That is ffhy we reser\'e the description of these eases 
for Part III, which treata of Induced Suggestion. There 
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we shall deseribe tbc inetliodK cjiiployed in the Nancy 
clinic. Bat successful results are only aecured when 
the Bubject regularli/ practiscs autosuggestion. Induced 
Suggestion, as we shall explain, has served merely to 
train the patient in autosuggestioii. It is to the influence 
of the latter thal success inust be ascribed. 

Moreovei-, there are persons who, haviug attended a 
Single lecture or a eourse of lectures, havLng read a well- 
written pamphlet, or having witiiessed a sitting, have 
grasped the prineiple, have put it iulo practice, and 
Ihereupon (without heilig subjected to prclioünary 
helerosuggestion) have secured results parallel to those 
we shall deseribe. 

Everyone can verify the effieaey of the method for 
bimsclf by applying it in minor troubles, thus aacertain- 
ing if he has grasped the corrcct procedure. You wish 
to stop a hEemorrhage, nose-bleeding for instaneel If 
this nose-hlceding ordinarily lasts a quarter of an hour, 
wilh intermissions, you should readily be able to secure 
tlie formation of a good clot and the arresi of the hremor- 
rhage witbin two or three minutes. Attain coUeetedness, 
and make use of some form of special Suggestion. You 
oan place a watch in front of you and keep your eyes on 
the secoud-hand, having fixed a time in your mind when 
the bleeding is to stop. You ottglit to be suoeessful; 
and if you fall, it will be because your method is still 
faulty, because you have overlooked some detail. In 
like manner, if you are subjeel to colds in the head whieh 
usually last a week suggest to yourself that the trouble 
will pass over in four days. At a later stage you can 
forbid the catarrh to develop af all. You can dictate to 
an abseess the moment when it is to burst. Without 
any other treatment than autoauggestion, you eau eure 
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piinples, warts, varicose ulcers, eczcma. The firsl resnlts 
will eucourage you, and will induce jou tu apply Sugges- 
tion in niore and more serious troubles, never allowing 
youi-self to be discouraged by a faUme. You will say to 
I yourself that no one knows tke limit to the power 0/ 
1 Suggestion; that Suggestion has curcd cases supposed to 
' be incurable; that it must be tried in positively all cases. 
The regulation of sleep in a most valuable exercise, for 
sleep is exeeplionally reaponaive to suggcation. Since it 
is a relaxalion, it can oiily be hJndeied, not favoured, 
by any effori to promoie it. Sleep is very ready to obey 
Suggestion. If we fail to summon sleep at will, there 
must be something wrong with cur mcthod, Perhaps 
we are making an effort at the time we formulate our 
Suggestion. As soon as we are suceessful, we may be 
sure tliat we have done away with effort, and that our 
method is uow correct. 

Henceforward we shall be able to go to sleep almost 
instantaneously. We shall accurately preseribe the hour 
of waldng. We shall prohibit nightmaie. We shall even 
be able to direet the course of our dreams. We shall 
forbid ourselves to be awakened by any noise, however 
violent, unless a real danger ihreateus. On the other 
hand. we can suggest to ourselvca that we shall awaken 
in response to Stimuli whieh ordinarily are insoffieient 
to rouse us; that we shall be wakened by the slightest 
ery of a ohild or by the least sound from a siek person 
(one who need not aetually be watehed, or ralher one 
whom we can wateh even when we nre asieep) ; Ihnt we 
shall be awakened by a dream, by some thoughl that 
eomes during sleep, in response to a qnestion forniulated 
ovemight. In a word. nothiug is more sensitive to Sug- 
gestion than sleep. It is precisely for this reason that 
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we have to walk warily. If our methtHi he faulty, we 
shail readily imtiate a countcrsuggeatioii, and the resulf 
will be the very reverse of what we desire, If we sug- 
ge&t to ourselves Ihat we shall sleep soundly and sliall 
awaken at a definite time, with the half-acknowledged 
thought thot this waking will require a continued effoi't 
of attention, our sleep is liltely to be troubled, and we 
mny repeatcdly awaken before the time. But if we can 
»uppress the lialf-acknowledged thought, we shall sleep 
soundly and shall awaken at the appointed hour, wilhout 
any fatigne. It ia obvious that the regulation of sleep 
is preeminently a matter in which attention to minor 
shades of detail is of the first importance. That is why 
it is auch exeellent practiee to aeqaire the mastery of 
sleep. When we have done so, we caii expeet great 
thtngs from ourselves in the way of Suggestion. 

Por Ihe attainment of Ihe reaults above deseribed, and 
of olhers yet more striking, it is not necessary to have 
been subjeeted !o induced sugge-stion. An intelligent 
person, one able to throw off the routinist scepticism of 
his everyday environment, can do al! that is requisite 
alone and unaided. 

A man named Jacquemin, a ehemist at MalzSville near 
Nancy, had suffered for a long time from chronic rheu- 
matism. Cou6, who did not know him peraonally, though 
he had treated Jacquemin 's daughter, reeeived from him 
one day the following letter; "I have had a wonderful 
supcess in the use of your method on myself. T suffered 
from rheumalic pains in the legs, so that it was difficolt 
for me to get aboot. I treated myself by saying several 
times a day, and at night juat before going to sleep: 
'There is nothing the matter with me; I can walk quite 
well; etc.' I at once began to improve. and in a few 
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3 I had completely recovered. I ahould teil you that 
I was fheoretically convineed of the value of autosugges- 
tion, 80 that this good result did not coiue to me as a 
surprise." The case is by qo meaiis exceptional. I 
have chosen it because the rapidity of the eure is pecul- 
iarly typical; and because the patient's profession is a 
guarantee of bis power for accurate Observation. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



ÄUTOSUQUESnON ÄND MOBAL ENEBGT 

Pbom all that we have said concerning the practice of 
refiective atiggestioa, one essen tial idea inust have 
emerged. It is that autosuggestion must not be con- 
founded, aa it is so often coufounded, with the will, This 
is not merely a theoretical error, it is a practical error 
as well ; for autosuggestion will not bear ils füll fruit un- 
less it is formulated with a minimuni of effort. Here we 
have the chief diseovery of the New Nancy Schooi. 

I do not wish to imply that the earlier raanuals of 
autosuggestion, those that have failed to grasp this prin- 
ciple, are for that reason devoid of value. But the niost 
fertile pages in such books are thosc in which the author, 
breaking the ri^dily of bb erroneous system, resumes 
contact with the reality, even at the risk of self-eontra- 
dietion. Bonnet, for instance, in his Freds d'autosug- 
gestion volonlaire, writes incidentally as follows: 

" If it were not, for certain persons, an invitation to 
laziness, we might advise people to work little and to rest 
a great deal." 

This is but the paradosical expression of the truth on 
whicb we have to insist. The work of Suggestion goes on 
in the subconscious, and has noihiug to do with the 
conscious effort which presides over the will, We may 
say that Suggestion is a form of will, bat of subconscious 
will. 

Proportionally to its results, this subconscious labour 

seems to induce much less fatiguc than the work which 

is the outcome of conscious effort — unless, indeed, in the 
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former case, astonished by the results, we fancy ourselves 
to have bccn wcaried by the stupendous task whicli 
seetns to have been pcrformed. As a general ruie, sug- 
gcNtion appears to fatigue us no more than sieep with ils 
dreams fatiguea us. Yet sleep with its dreams rcpresents 
a considerable amount of work; but work in whieh vol- 
untary cffort is rcduced to a minimum, as in Suggestion 
itsclf. This harmonizes wilh the teachings of contem- 
portiry pliysiology. 

' ' In rcficx contracturos, there is no pciccptible fatigue. 
In hyaterical paticnts, such contractures may last for an 
indefinite period, without the pntient being aware of 
any feeling o£ fatigue. . . . The cause of fatigue is 
voluntary cffort, and not the mere muscular eontrac- 
lion."' 

Cur State of mind at ihe moment when we perform an 
autosuggcsted action is not a State of volition, not a 
State of tension. The suggested act surges up from the 
dcpths of our being, whereas the voluntary act emanates 
from the superficial strata of eonsciousness. The eon- 
dition must rather bc compared to what Beaunis lerma 
"somnambulist vigil," the state in which a posthyp- 
notic Suggestion is earried out. As an exercise in auto- 
Buggestion, we may teil ourselves oveniight that on the 
morrow, at some specified Iiour, we must wilhoot fail 
perform one or more of those trifling actions whieh we 
arc apt to forget owing to their lack of interest — things 
which people try to rcmind themselves to do by tying 
a knot in the pocket-handkerchief — the purchase of a box 
of matches, the trying on of some new elotlies, and the 
like. We shall really have sneceeded in conveying the 

' Charles Riebet, Physiologie des muscies et des nerfs, Pzris, 
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deaired Suggestion if, nexl day al the appointed hour, 
the tdea of the proposed action suddenly comes üilo Ihe 
mind as if someone had whispered it to us, ytill better 
will it be if, wheii we are cmt Walking, we find ourselves, 
withoxit having conscitnisly mlled it, at the door of the 
right shop. 

Autosuggestion, therefore, may be said to be pvacti- 
eally at the antipodes of the ordinary will. Does this 
imply that it in "an invitation to laziness"; that it 
lurns US away from healthy activity; that it slackens 
cur energj't Nothing of the kind. 

Abramowsky, head of the laboratory in the Warsaw 
Psychologieal Institute, has eondueled a series of inler- 
esting experiments from which he concludea that the 
etiergy munifested by anyone duritig Ufe is in direct 
ratio with his power for plunging himself into a condi- 
tion of aulohypnosis.' 

In these expe.-iments the subject has, as far as he is 
able. to inhibit the psyehogaJvanie reflex. His band is 
so plaoed that the slighlest museular movement will lead 
to the passagc of an electric current and the ooiisequent 
defleetion of a galvanometric needle. The stranger the 
movement, the greater the defleetion of the needle. A 
sudden noise, such aa a gunshot or a shout, or a flash of 
light, will arouse an emotion, and the galvanonieter will 
measure the intensity of this emotion. In a firsl .leries 
of experiments, the sabjeet is asked to yield to his Im- 
pulse. In a second series, he is asked to re^st, to eontrol 
his emotion, to inhibit his reflex muscular response. A 
eoraparison is made between the galvanometric reeord in 

' Abramowsky, EtiiHes exp^rini'eniales sur la voloni^, Journal 
de Psychologie normale ei palholo^que, 1915. 
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Ihe former case oud in the latler. In cei-tain subjecl 
the amplitude of the deflectioii is always cmisiderabi 
leaa wheii voluutary inhibition has beeu at work ; and 
may say that in such persona inhibition has been 
ful, that they are really maaters of themselves. Abram- 
owsky questions them as to their mental State during the 
exporiment, and he imds a general agreenient as to the 
repliea. The snbject isolates hiraself in the thongbt of 
the tesf, in the thought of its auccassful Performance; he 
makes a mental void round this idea. In a word, he ia 
in a State of autohypuosis and coneentration. Now, it 
appears that in ordiuary life these same persona are 
peculiarly energetie, exeeptionally pfted in respcct ol 
self-mastery. 

In other subjeets, on the other hand, in those who dis- 
play a feebler morale in ordinary life, there is no marked 
difference in the amplitude of the galvanonietric defleo- 
tion in the two series of experiments. Nay more, it 
sometimes happens that the amplitiidii of deftection is 
regularly greater in the second series of experiments 
than it was in the first. Some of the subjeets, therefore, 
do the very reverse of what they wish. Desiring to in- 
hibit the muscular reaetion, they increase it. It seems 
to me that Abramowsky has paid less attention to this 
Singular faet than it deserves. The experiments ought 
to be repeated with the special aim of elueidaling the 
matter, I am confident that here will be found an ex- 
perimental verißeation of the law of reversed effort, and 
a way of measuring its effects. What we already know 
of the working of this law jnstifiea the inference that 
those who came badly otit of the test must have made a 
great efEort to succeed, but must have been fnll of fear 
that they would f aiL 
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Abramowsky 's expcriments are of great interesl as far 
as they go, for they show that those who can best realize 
autohypnosia (the Optimum condition for autoaugges- 
tion) are likewise the most energetic. 

Furthennore, the same phenomenon ia verified every 
day by persona who praetise autosuggestion with intelli- 
genee. 

In this eonnection, let nie quote the autobiographical 
reeord penned by a young woman at the Fontenay aus 
Böses training College to wbom Coue had taught auto- 
suggestion : 

"It i3 above all in the mental sphere that I bave been 
able to note such marvellous results. I am now far less 
subject than of old to laaaitude, low spirits, despondency. 
Sometimes these moods return, for one often cherishes 
gloom, tbough one knows it to be harmful and depresa- 
ing. Tbat is why I think it difficult to act upon oneself 
as far as this matter is eoneemed. A word from auother 
has far more effeet, and ia praetieaUy indispensable. 

"Tuming to a different subject, I can without fatigue 
do twice as much work as before. During the vaealion 
I have been able to get througb two quite extensive tasks, 
such as a year ago I should never have attempted. This 
year I systematized my work, and said : ' I can do it all ; 
what I am undertaking is materiatly possible, and mnst 
therefore bc morally possible; consequently I oughl not 
to cxperience, and shall not esperience, disconragement, 
hesitancy, annoyance, or slaekness. ' 

"Having thus persuaded myself, I found myself in 
the condition ordinarily described in the books as the 
oatcome of suggealion, the condition in which a strouger 
will acts upon a weaker. 

"Nothing could stop me, nothing could prcvent my 
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do'mg what I had planned to do ; yoii might almost t 
aaid that things were done by themselves, without the 
slightest effort oii my part, If, throngh some accident, 
I was unable lo gel to work until a few niinutes past the 
appointed time, I feit a discomfort which did not pass off 
ontil I could begin the allotted task. I am alill quite 
asionished at myself. Wheu I return to eoUege, I shall 
be able to resume my studies there to the greatest pos- 
sibie advantagc." 

A few weeks later, she wrote again ; 

"I cannot poatpone writing to you once more. I foel 
that 1 must let you kiiow how deeply I am indebled to 
you. Daring the holidays you iniliated me into tho 
practice of your invaluable method, Wheu I left yoa to 
come here, and to finish my studies, my rebelUoua mem- 
ory was a trifle improved. But above all you had re- 
stored my self-confidenoe. You had set me free ! 

"I have an indomilable will, and I have hitherto buc- 
ceeded in whatevcf I have undertaken, but at the coet 
of how mueh mental tension I I have just delivered two 
lectures, and much of their suceess is owing to you. 
When preparing tbem, T was able to retain a calmness of 
mind which was practically unknown to me in similar 
eircumstanpes before. You have set rae free in relation 
to myself, and you have ihus enabled me to realize my 
Hfe better, to make it what I wish it to be. I used offen 
to say to myself: 'What is the use of Ihis seholastic life, 
when compared with real life with ifg diffieulties and its 
serions problemsT Why should one bothei- one's head 
with all thia bookish sluff?' And yet, I couM not help 
worrying. Naturally. I worried Ihe more. the more I 
tried not to. 

*'You have set me free becanse, despite my best efforta 
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(or rather, because of my efforts), I did not know how 
to live iu the preaent, I was contmually endeavouring 
to look ahead, lo strain niy will that I might foresee diffi- 
culties and go out to meet thom. I could never (hink of 
thoae I love wUhout dreading that they might be takca 
froni me prematurely, and might die auy day. I was 
intensely distressed at the inadequacy of my attempts to 
hdp thosc with whom I livcd in close association. Bat 
you have givcn me tho wisdoni i lacked; or, at least, have 
shown me how to aequire il by degrees. I feel that I am 
more fuUy mistress of myself. Above all, I have been 
able to instil into two of my companions the wisdom that 
\s so essetitial to a useful and harmonious esislence. As 
for my memory, it remains untrustworthy, and rebel- 
lious at times. But I snffcr less and less in this way, and 
I can be pationt. 

"Doubtless you have treated and eured cases just a.? 
aerious as mine. But persons whose hcart is in their 
woik find pleasure evcn in small resulls. The Icaat 
thought Ihat they have been helpful to others entitlcs 
lliem to noble and pnre-minded gratification. That is 
why I venture to trcspass on your valuable tinie in order 
lo express my feeling of all that I owe to you. 

"P, S. — There arc few Mondays and Fridays when I 
fall to recall your long daya of devotion. You can 
hardly believc how greatly I am eomforted and streiiglh- 
ened by your example,'" 

Hrre are some additional inatances: 
At Neufehätean, Vosges, I had oi;casion to teach auto- 
suggestion to two Kisters, one sixteen years of age, the 

'Leiters published in ihe Bulleiin Ecolc de Nancy, igij and 
'914. 
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other seven. They continued to practise the method 
after I had gone away, and recently I received the lol- 
lowing letter f rom their inotlier : 

"She [the eider girl] wanled to get her certificate of 
competencc in English. I thought that the happcnings 
of the momeiit' woiild weaken her resolve, or would at 
least induce her to postpone its execution. Noihing of 
the sort. We were infonued that there was praetically 
no risk in the sea pasaage, and she preferred to go now, 
rathor than wait for a few montlis before attaining the 
desired end- Her courage and energj' liave beeu a great 
comfort to me. This h the opposite of whal should have 
been, for she was the con-soler. . . . 

"As for Titite [the yoanger sister], on Sunday we 
were ont Walking with some friends. She was eareless 
enough to tear her hands rather badly on a barbed wire 
fence. Both of them were Streaming with blood. She 
ran back to us laughing — not a tear, not a ery. The 
wounda were serious enough to need a dressing whJch 
was kept on for a whole week." 

These examples, especially the latter, where the sub- 
ject was a little ^rl of on]y seven, show that the practice 
of autosuggestion, far from reducing eaergy, is capable 
of raising it to an unpreeedented cxtent. Let me add 
that in the cases just reeorded no special auggestion of 
energj' had been formulated. The energy made its ap- 
pearance as a natural outcome, nnt preconceived, not 
experimentally manufactured, of the actual practice of 
antosuggestion. 

'Tlie reference is to the war, and to the risks of crossing Ihe ' 
Channel. The letter dates from the end of 1915. 
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INDUCED SUGGESTION 



CHAPTBR ONE 



AUTONOMT OF THE SUBJECT 

Berxheiu has said: "There is nw hypnotism, there is | 
only Suggestion," C'oue would require vci-y little per- ' 
suasiou to iiiduee him to say: "There is uo NUggestion, il 
there ia only autosuggestion." The Migiiificance of thia ' 
would be that evcii when the pei-soiiality of a suggester 
raay appear to Substitute itself for the peraonality of the 
subjecl, the latter is still in rciility the chief faelor. The 
Suggestion remains inlra-individual. 

The caaes to which allusion ia made in the above Para- 
graph are, as the reader will doubtless have rcalized for 
himself, thoae of profound hypnosis or induccd sieep. 

Even in this condition, the depcndence of the subject 
on the hypnotizer is morc apparent than real. Auguste 
Forel inaiats again and again on the large share in the 
phenomena which must be ascribed to the personality of 
ihe subjwt." Por, in the first place, the fact Ihat, of all 
sick persona, the insanc are those in whom auggeslion is 
least successful. sufficcs, in Forel 's opinion, to provc (hat 
the eore of the phenomenon remains in the miiid of the 
hj-pnotized subject. Moreover, ho shows how the sub- 
ject compiete« the su^estions made to him, eompletea 
them with the aid of elemeiits borrowed from his own 
Personality. Froin this outlook, Forel eonsiders that 
suggested hallucinations furnish a dectsive example. In 
'Op.dt, 
237 
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fact, if to a aubject in the sonmambulist State we propose 
a oegative hallucmation (tliat is to say, if we stiggcst to 
him that he is unabte to see a real object), there cnsues a 
hiatus in bis visual field, and he invariably fills in this 
hiatus in some way, witb the aid of a positive autosug- 
gested hallucination. In like manner, we cannot induce 
a positive hallucination without thls involving for the 
subject the production of a negative autosuggested hallu- 
cination indispensable to the occurrence of the positive 
hallucination. Forel explajna this as foUows: "We can- 
not see a gap in the visual field without fiUing it in with 
soniething, be it only with a black backgroiind. Con- 
versely, we cannot be aflEected with a positive hallucina- 
tion unless a portion of the visual field is covered with 
the haliueinatory object. If the appropriate portion of 
the real background be not absolulely blocked out by the 
haliueinatory object, it is at Icast rendered hazy, as hap- 
pens in the case of transparent hallucinatious. The 
Same thing ocenrs in the case of many hallucinations of 
hearing and of tactile Sensation. . . . One who, 
whcn lying in bed, has the hallucination that he is lying 
on a pincushion, ean no langer feel ihe soft mattress." 

In this domain of hallucinalions (always the onc which 
seems most impressive to the onlookers), simple experi- 
ments can be devised to prove that in ultimate analysis 
we have to do solely with autosuggestions. The follow- 
ing is Cou^'s favourite experiment for this pnrpose. He 
auggests, for instance, to the subject an apparition 
clothed in wiiite, seen on the right-hand window pane. 
As he makes this Suggestion, he thinks of the upper pane 
on the right aide. The subject will see the apparition on 
one of the right-hand panes, buf it will in most cases be 
im the lower pane, the one through which we usually look 
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out. If the suggesler, tliough lic has said "right-hand" 
paue, " has wrapped this up in a number of details so 
Ihat the right-handedness may readily be ovcrlooked, it 
is quite likely that the subject will aee the apparitioa 
upon a left-hand pane, As for the aspect of the appari- 
lioii, eaeh subject will describe this aeeording fo his own 
faiiey. The experiment may be varied in couiilless 
ways. It proves beyond dispute that what is reaiized is 
not the thought of the hypnotizer. The subject has 
heard the lalter's words, and has interpreted them as 
would a person in the waking State. A mental iinage 
has been called up by these words, and if is this image 
which transforms itself into a Suggestion. He sees what 
he has thought, not what the hypnotizer has willed, 
There is no qucstion of the eonduetion, as by invisible 
wires, of the operator's thought into the subject 's brain." 
If we may say so, the subject 's own thought is conducted 
by the subject 's own nervous system. 

As a general rulc it ia agreed that indueed sleep "in- 
creases suggestibility," this signifying that in the hyp- 
uotized State the subject obeys the operator's orders 
better than he would obey them in the waking state ; that 
su^estions proposed by the Operator, whatcver these 
suggcstious may be, have more chance of being reaiized 
than if they were proposed to the subject in the waking 
State. Bnt nothing is mnre liable to Variation. Evei-y 
praetitioner has come aeross subjects who are less oliedi- 
ent in indueed sleep than they are in the waking state. 
Those even who are most dopile in the hypnotie state, 
none the lesg quite unexpectedly imposc a plea of excep- 

'The questiou of telepathy involves very differenl constdera- 
tions. This problem is ooi raised by tfac ordinary matüfcstations 
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tkn to cerUin iiing.miiwii Thec iteU, ostensibly e 
tfsdietorj, u« pvlaettT — T******** °b * tlKorf o^ Aai'>- 
ncgestian. ladeed, an laek a iheocy, tt is the CMitm? 
whieh «onld soipräe V. Tkeofienia-'a saggestion esn 
be naliiad aabiy ob conditico Uut it is aeeepted b; tbe 
nd>jeet*t mhkd and transfarmed inlo an aatosnggesliOQ. 
Naw wbat does this acupiatio* bt-nircl The cjnes- 
tion ta far (rom simple. We bujt bij tbat the aeeepta- 
tiOD is not a conscioos and ddiboate let of wiU. It 
woald be better to compare the sobjeel's mind to a soü 
whieh nuiy be sometimes saitable and aometimes iiusail> 
able for the implanting of ihe seed of Suggestion sown b; 
the Operator. In most instanns, the soU has been pre- 
pared by an earlier spontaneot» aatosn^estion. If the 
sobjört allows himself lo be faypnotized with the precon- 
ceived idea tbat, ihotigh he will go to sieep, the Operator 
will be able to do notfaing with him, the probable resolt 
will be (since, by a law with whleh we are perfectly 
familiär, this idea dominates bis mind throDghoat the 
indnced xleep) that the saggestlons proposed to him will 
fail to take effect. Especially will this failure ensne 
when the snbject is extremely suggestible, for theo the 
idea which was in his mind when he was hypnotized will 
infallibly dominatc him. On ihc other band, it has 
offen been noted that those who were absolute sceptira 
before they were hypnoliKed, thoso who did not even be- 
lieve in fhe reality of the hypoofie sleep, may be excep- 
tionaily docile in the hands of the hypnotizer. We 
might evcii conteiid that wheti it has proved possible to 
hypiiotize a aceplic, this sceptic will then be an excellcnt 
subject. The very faet of feeling aleep take po^esaiou 
of him has abruptly refuted his scepticism. He has beeu 
alarmed at Qudiog bis freewill escapiag him — abov« t 
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if there has bcen a wager, aiid if his vanity is also ut 
stake. It would scem that froDi tlie &rät onset of tbe 
Symptoms of hypnosis ( indistiactness of vision, senae of 
weight in the eyelida), such persons are seized with 
alarm. This emolion hastens Ihe oiiset of sleep, and all 
the more wheu the subject ntakes adverse voluntary 
efForts, for these efforts are proniptly reveraed. Those 
who fancy beforeband, without always aekiiowledging it 
to thcmselves, that they will bccome mere puppets o£ 
which the hypnotizer will pull the strings, thuse who 
tremble at the ihought of what they will become, are 
very likely to become whal they dicud. Such, it would 
seem, are the only cascs in which this puppetdom actu- 
ally ariaes. It is not a phenomenon of hypnotiam, but of 
autosuggeätion. It is not a eharacteristic of profaund 
hypnosis. 

When a subject who is customarily docile opposes s 
plea of exception to some particular Suggestion, we raust 
not attempt to explain this refuaal as a deliberate eser- 
cise of will. The question is always one of the aoil on 
which the seed has fallen. We shall find, on close ex- 
amination, that the snggestion has involved some infrac- 
tion of the subject 's deeply-rooted tendencies, that it 
conflicts with his oharacter, with his inveterate habits, 
If, for instanee, we propose sortic bad action to a good 
man, eonveying it in the form of a posthypnotie Sugges- 
tion, at the appointed time the idea of performing this 
action will come inio his mind, but he will prohably have 
no diffieulty in rejeeting the prompting, just as he 
habitually represses other bad ideas ihat arise in faia 
mind from time to time. 

Speakiug generally, indifferent suggestions, and those 
which the subject kiiows to be useful to him, are ao- 
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oepted; repugiiant suggestioiis arc spoutaneouslj rfr 1 
jected. This aeems to be the mle. 

We must add that a very iiuportant elemetit in this i 
conneetioii is the afifeclive relationahip between the sub- i 
ject and the Operator. The subject will more readüy \ 
accept suggestions from a person whoiii he loves, or front 
one in whom he has perfect confldence. Fear, like fond- 
ness, may lead to resulta; but these resulls commonly 
lack uuiformity and are apt to be unstable. 

In any case it is undeairable that the subject sbould 
become a pappet in the handa o£ the Operator, or ahonld 
imagine that he miiat become a puppet. Thoae who wit- 
ness certain hypnotie aeaneea (real or aiiuulated) cannot 
fai] to be Struck with the precision with which certain 
suggeationa are carried out, and the idea of the subject 's 
absolute dependence then genninates in the raind. Or a 
peraon may have liatened to an aecount of the "marvela 
of hypnotiam," may have read newspaper articies or 
trivial atories in whieh the hypnotist has been repre- 
3ented as all-powerful. If auch a person subsequently 
allows hitnself to be hypuotized, he may exhibit a State 
of absolute dependence ; but the dependence is an auto- 
suggestisn, the outeome of a auperstition about hyp- 
notism. 

The qaestion is often mooted, "Can peraons be con- 
strained by hypnotiam to the Performance of a bad 
actiont" Prom what has been said above, it will be 
obvious that in the writer's opinion the correct answer 
is, "Yes, if the subject imagines this to be possible." It 
is, therefore, of considerable importance that the super- 
atition should be destroyed. Books that point out the 
dangers of hypnotiam are far more dangerous than hyp- 
notiam itaeU. 
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Por US, hetorosuggestioß, even during indiiced slecp, 
is stiU an autosuggesüon. But we musl not be inter- 
prcted as implying that this autasuggestion ia an aet o£ 
will Oll the subjcct 's part. By now the reader will know 
cnough about autosuggcsüon to realize that the imagiiia- 
lion from which it arises is as far as possible removed 
from the will. 



If autosu^estion be the only force at work even in 
induced snggestion, there follows a praelical conseqnence 
of the utmost importance. Induced snggestion mnst not 
be performed by the Operator for its owu aake; he must 
rcgard it as the education of tke subject's power of aulo- 
suggestion. For Ihough the practitioner mayaecoi'e bril- 
liant or stränge results by heterosuggestiou, wc find, 
whenever we probe the matter lo the bottom, that he has 
done nothing more than liberate Ihe snbjcet's autosug- 
gestions. If, however, the praetitiouer does not give the 
subject the kcy to autosuggestion, the lalter will believe 
that the former 's influeuee is the cause of everything, 
and the results will be apt to prove exlremely fu^tive. 
When left to himself, the subjeet will find that these 
results tend gradually to disappear. This happens all 
the more when, during the induced slecp. stränge phe- 
noraena have oconrred. In reality the phenomena of 
heterosuggestion are less remarkable than many spon- 
taneous autosuggestions, but the subject ignores the^-e 
latter. On the other hand, the hj-pnotie phenomena whii^h 
he has seeu produeed in others and which he knows 
to have been proJueed in himself, reveal the laws of 
Suggestion by isolating them in a way which cannot fail 
to strike the Imagination. In liko manner, electricity 
is now everywhere at work, and is taken as a matter of 
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coursc; but the firat lime a child is shown electrical c 
periments in the physical laboratory he feels that he L 
witnessiiig marvels, Our subjeet, then, believes that 
the hypnotizer is endowed with wondcrful powers. To 
these powers he attributes the result, and imagines that 
in the absencc of tho cause (the hypnotizer) Ihcre ean 
be DO cffect. This parlly explains why prufonnd 
hypnosia, in which suggestibility is appaiently increased, 
hasless marked and less lastiug results than spontaneous 
Suggestion. 

There are additional reasons for dispensing as far as 
possible with the use of induced siecp as a gencra! method 
of treatment. When we attempl to hypnotize a new 
patient, we rarely find that profound hypnosis, the 
genuine induced sleep with amnesia af ter waking, ean be 
brought about on the first oceasion. In many Mubjects, it 
is never jwrfcctly attained during the whole conrse of 
treatment." As a rule, we shall bring about slight or 
medium hypnosis ( somnolence, hypotasia) ; and when 
this has passed off Ihe subjeet will remember everj'thing 
that hßs bcen said and done. More or lesa eonseiously, 
he will then be apt to reason as foUows: "The doetor was 
not able to pnt me to sleep ; but he wanted to send me to 
sleep in order that he might eure me ; therefore he will 
not be able to eure me." This autosuggestion becomes 
firmly fixed in the patient 's mind, and partly or wholly 

' I havc Seen a niimher of Bernheim's old patients. Moet of 
them said : " I nevcr wcnt lo sleep ai all " ; or, " 1 was still wide 
awake in the hypnotic sleep"; or, "I slepl withoul slccping"; or, 
"I am not sure if I was really asleep": or, "To please him, 1 
toM him I had lieen asleep." — As regards (he last phrase, we 
know thal tlüs i^ generally an Illusion on the pari of (he sub- 
jeet; but i(s cxistence shows ihat the sleep, ihough real, was not 
very profound. 
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neutralizes the good effeets of the treatment. Perhaps 
the praetitioner will take the precaution of telliiig the 
paticnt that profound sleep -ia not necessary. But if, 
none the less, the praetitioiier makes use of methods 
which aim at inducing as profotind a sleep as possible, 
if he sends all his patients to sleep in so far as he is üble 
to do so, the aubjoct will be likely lo say to himself that 
somnolence is a mere makeahift, that profouud hypnosis 
13 what really counts, and that in its absence the rcsolts 
will be tinsatisfactory. 

On the other band, when profound hypnosis ensuea, 
the subject has no remembrance of the condition; and 
when we teil him to make autosuggestioiis ihiough in- 
ducing an analogotia condition for himself, the advice ia 
a dead letter. Profound hypnosis, therefore, is not onr 
ideal, when our aim is to edueate autosuggestion, 

These considerations, the fruit of clinieal experience, 
and eonfirmed by time, have led Coue to abandon pro- 
found hypnosis as part of a general curative system. 
His melhod is now wholly based upon slight hypnosis. so 
slight that it can hardly be distinguished from the wak- 
ing State. In the great majority of instanees the method 
gives better results than one wholly based opon pro- 
found hypnosis. If, in exeeptional eases, ihe induction 
of profound hypnosis seems indicated, it should not be 
exelnsively employed, but should be dternated with 
slight hypnosis, for in the latter conditio« we can edueate 
autosuggestion by maldng suggestions to the siibject in 
the waking State. 

This cTolntion of the method, which haa culminated 
in the nbandonment of profoand hypnosis for all but 
exeeptional eases, must not be identificd with a parallel 
development realized by Dubois and Dejerine. Aeeord- 
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ing to these aufhole, hypootisim must be abandoned. 
Suggestion is to be replaecd by " pcrauasion," Tho 
reader might suppose the distinction to be purely verbal, 
but there is more at stake. Dubois ' and Dßjerine 
Claim to address persuasion to the aubjeet's wül and 
intelligeiice, to bis superGctal eonscioiuness. Suggestion, 
in their view, is dangerous, because it addresses itself to 
the subconscious, because it tends to be " an education 
in automatism, " What their movement bas in common 
witb the New Nancy Scliool is Ihat i! proposes to render 
the sabjeet both master and aulhor of his own better- 
ment, to make him more iudependent of the praetitioner. 
In Ulis aira we are at one witb Dubois and Dejerine. 
But the means they would employ for its attainraent 
shows that their psychology is at fault. We nre eon- 
trolled by the subconseions. The fact is proved by the 
phenomena of spontaneous Suggestion. It is impossible 
for US, in our tum, to exercise any conirol over the 
aetivities of the 8ubcon3ciou.s unless we enter into rela- 
tiona with it. Coud's autosuggestion is a means for 
opening np relationahips of thia kind; Dnbois' and 
Dejerine's persuasion ia not. In earlier pages I referrcd 
to the well-known powerlessness of reason and will in 
the struggle againat pasaion, "Persuasion" can make 
ita way no further than into the superficial strata of the 
mind. It does not bore deep enough to tap the subsoQ 
waters, and yet its advoeatos claim that it can provide 
US with refreahing dranghta. It is undeniable that 
Dubois and Dejerine have secured excellent resulta in 

'Dubois, Lcs psyehonevroses ei leur Iraitement, Massen. Parii, 
1904- 

■ DSjcrine. Lcs manifestations fonciionelles des psychon Grases; 
I.cur trailemenl par Ia Psychotherapie, Masson, Paris, igii. 
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actual practice; but their saccesses doubtless depend 
upon their personality, their sincerity, their devotion, 
which have awakened confidenee in their patients and 
have initiated beneficial autosuggestions in the minds of 
these. Here, the inteUigence plays no more than a 
secondary part. As for the tuill, the appeal to this 
f aculty, as we have shown, is a disastrous error. Pinally, 
the method of '*i>ersuaLsion,'* even in the view of its 
f ounders, has a very limited field of application when 
compared with the method of autosuggestion as perf ected 
by the New Nancy SehooL 



CHAPTER TWO 
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The first step in the subject's autosuggestive edncatian 
is to show him, by simple experiments, how readily 
idea can realize itself, provided that it exclusively 
pies the niiiid. The aubject will firat see these experi- 
ments perfomied by others. In the nest stage he will 
do them hiniself, and thus, froin being mere experiments, 
they will become excrciscs. 

The scries of elementary esercises whieh I now consider 
tnoat valuablo, so tbat I have come to make a methodioal 
ose of tliem whereas at first I regarded them as no more 
than supplcmentary iUustrations, are carried out with 
the aid of Ckevretil's pendulum. 

These experiments with Chevreul's pendulum occapy, 
in the theory of autosuggeslion, the place oceupied in 
electrical theory by the electrical pendulum— the ball 
of pifh Jiuspended by a silk thread, It is merely requisite 
to cxplain to the pupil Ihat the more eomplex and more 
important phenomcna of antosuggestion are no more than 
applieations of the principle dedneible from the working 
of Chcvrcurs pendulum.' This will enable him to grasp 
the whole beariiig of the pritieiple in question. 

'M. F.. ChevTcul, op. cit— In 1R30 (his clislinEutshed chemist 
became direcior of ihc Nafural History Museum in Paris. Born 
1786, died i88q. Pcrhaps the only man of worW-wide tarne 
whose centcnary has been eelcbrated during lus lifetiraft— 
Transi^Toks' Note. 
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Chevreul, it will be leinenibeied, had had his interest 
awakened by the "exploratory pcndulum" used in his 
day by claiiToyaiits and in drawing-room seaiices. This 
pendulum, held in the mediuin's haiid, consisted of a 
ring anspended by a hair. Tho ring hung dowii iiilo 
a tumbler or wiiieglass, and answered (juestious put 
to the medium by lappiiig against the sidc of the glass, 
once or oftener as the case demanded. Chevreul satisfied 
himaelf that the pefson holdiiig the pendulum was un- 
aware of impHrliiig any movement lo il, and he asked 
himself whether the idca or simple image of a movement 
would not suffice to bring about this movement, A 
theory was eurrent that the oscillations of the pendulum 
were ampler when the ring was suspended ovcr mercui-y. 
Chevreul had little difficulty in proving that the mcrcury 
had no influence whatever. He demonstratcd that the 
subjoct's thought {not his wiU) was the sole cause of the 
oscillations. This thought acted fhrough the intennedia- 
tion of impereeptible movements, which were involuntary 
and uneonRcious (subconseious) , 

Starting from Chevreul 's classical experiments, I have 
de^ised the following exereises, aud every one of my new 
pupils has to perfonn them. 

Materials. In the middle of a sheet of white paper 
draw a circle, O. Draw a line AB passing through the 
centre of 0. Draw another line CD, perpendicular to 
AB, likewise passing through the centre of 0. These 
muat stand out very distinctly ou the white sm-face. 
Place the sheet on Ihe ground or on the table in front of 
the subject, so that the line AB rons from left to right 
acroas his field of vision, while the line CD runs from 
uear to far. Qive the subject the pendulum, which re- 
sembles a miniature Sshing rod and line, the peudaat be- 
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ing a small, heavy, and prefcrably shining body. The 
rod and the line should each be about cight inches in 
length. An ordinary pencU will serve for thc rod. Ttie 
bob of the pendulnm should weigh about as much as a 
new Shilling piece. The pupil takes the rod in his hand, 
and is asked to hold himself upright, bat not to press 
the elbow nervously against the side. It would be a 
niistake for him to assume a positioii which would hlnder 
his freedom of movement. The bob of the pendulum will 
be set in motion, not by any mysterious currents, bnt 
by the pupil's own movements, real tbough impercepti- 
ble, These movements must take place quite tnde- 
pendently of his will. He must be unaware of them 
or rather, must become aware of them only after they 
have taken place, so that he regards them objeotively, 
as speetator and not as actor. 

First Eicrcise. The pupil is requested to hold the 
pendulum in such a way that the bright bob oecludes the 
centre of the circle. The pcndant will not be vertically 
above the centre, but somewhere on thc straight line 
between the eeiitre and the pupil's eye. To get the cor- 
rect posätion, the pupil may close one eye. He is now 
asked to let his mind dwell on the line AB, following it 
mentally from one end to the other. He is not to make 
any attempt to swing the pendulum, but is on the con- 
trary to aim at keeping it molionless. We add that 
there is no difficulty in "thinking well" about the line. 
Tt must be done without effort. Enough, we say, to look 
at the line without losing sight of the bob. In thess 
conditions, we inform him. the pendnlum will begin to 
Swing in the direction AB, so that the bob will pass to 
and fro along this line. Tt may be well at thc same time 
to sketch out somewhere in the pupil's Visual field, with 
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the finger, with a ruler, or with another pendulum, on a 
line parallel with AB, a to-and-fro movement whieh will 
help to call up in bis mind tlie idea of the expected 
movement of the pendulum ho holds. (This is an ac- 
cessory, ofteu useful in the early stages, but needles^ 
when the experiment has become familiär.) In theso 
circumstancea, after a few seconds, or afler a few nünutes 
at the outsidc, the pendulum begius to swing, Tho 
amplitude of the oscillations rapidly increases, so much 
so that some persons feel that the devil must bc at work, 
and drop the bewitched pendulum as if it burned their 
fingera, But of course this alarm is rare, The very 
reason why I seleet the experiment for the Initiation 
into autosuggestion is that it does not seem overwhelm- 
ingly marvellous, and ia none tlie less surpriaing enough 
to arouse in the pupil an emotional State extremely 
favourable to Suggestion. Children, in especial, do not 
take fright. They are astonished at first, then amused, 
and they seldom fall to make a pendulum of their own, so 
that they ean renew the exercise for themselves. This, 
indeed, is an additional advantagc of the experiment. 
Everyone can easily reproduee it at his ovm tJme and 
pleasure, thus convincing himself that the master's will 
has nothing to do with the causation of the phenomena, 
and that they are really the outcome of autosuggestion. 

There is yet another good point about thi-s eatercise. 
The shining bob and its regulär oscillations tend imper- 
ceptibly to indnce a slight degree of hypnosis, and this 
favours Suggestion. Spontaneously, therefore, the pupil 
has leamed what ig the eondition into which he must 
pa.ss if he is to make effective suggestions to himself. 

Finally, when the experiment above deseribed has 
been perfeetly successful, we can easUy convince the 
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pupil, by drawiiig his atlention to the matter, that th« 
raore he tries to keep the bob at rest Ihe niore ample are 
its oäcillations. This will reveal to bim the law of 
reversed effort. 

Second Exeräse. The foregoing exercise may now be 
varied so as to sliow the pupil how aecurately thought 
traiisforms itself iiito viaible reality. 

While the pendulum is swinging vigorously to and fro 
along the line AB, we ask the pupil to Iransfer his 
thought to the line CD, telling him that the penduIuiD 
will spODtsneously vaiy the direetion of its swing. It 
this result be slow in coming, it will be becauite the sub- 
ject is hampered by the visual obsession of the movement 
AB. In that case it will be necessary to put the pen- 
dulum at rest. But in most inatances this will be 
supertlilous, and the change in the direetion of movement 
will take place without any dißßeulty. 

How does the change oeeurJ Sometimes, the oscilla« 
tions AB grow less and less extensive, the pcndnlom 
becomes motionless, and a moment later the swing in the 
new direetion begins. In other instances, the ascillation 
AB beoomea rounded inio an ellipse, wilh its foei lyißg 
m-er the line CD; gradually this ellipse grows longer 
and narrower, and is ere long reduced to a üue cotneident 
with CD. In yet other cascs, the bob continues to swing 
in a Single plane, but the line representing that plana 
rotates gradually on the eentre of the oirele until the 
line of swing has moved fram AB to CD. 

If, however, we ask Ihe pupil how it is that a changt' 
has ensued in the direetion of Ihe oscillation, he is usually 
unable to answer. His awareneas of what has beeik 
going on in his mind has beon minimal, This fact enablea 
OS to reveal to an intelligent pupil the law of subcoa?: 
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scious teleologj-. He has thought llie end, and nothing 
but the end, and liis subconseiotia has devoted its inge- 
nuity to ihe finding of means (any means will servc) for 
the attainment of that end. We add: "AU bcaling, all 
iraprovcmcnt, dependa upon the production of movements 
in onc part of the body or another, but it is needless for 
you to know what these movements are in order that you 
may bring them about. You iieed ineiely think of Ihe 
end, the eure. You have just leamed that your sub- 
conseious is a clever physicist. He is jnst as good a 
physiologiat, and he will find the mean for the ful&lment 
of ihe end of whieh you Ihink he will find them without 
your knowing anything about the matter." 

Third Excrcise. Ask the subject to think of the circle, 
and the movement will become eircular. The change 
may lake place by way of motionlessness or by way of an 
elliptieal swing. In a sense this exereise is intermediate 
betwecn the two foregoing, and we may therefore trans- 
pose No. 2 and No. 3. But in passing directly from 
AB to CD we get a more obvious demonstration of the 
law of gubeonseious teleology, for here there is more 
variety in the choice of means, 

Whercas in the linear oscillations there are two points 
of rest alternating with the motion of the swing, the eir- 
cular movement is continuous. It may therefore acquire 
such spccd and amplitude that the thread rises nearly to 
a horizontal plane. When the expcnmcnt has roached 
this stage, the pupil is quite ablc (o isolate himaelf in a 
thought. In that case, inslead of drawing bis attention 
post factum to the law of reversed effort, we may demon- 
strate this law by a special exereise, as follows : 

Fourth Exereise. Without stopping the movement of 
the pendultim, we ask the subject to think: ' 
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Btop it." At the same time he is lo make cfforts to stop 
it. Il will then become apparent that such efforts serre 
only to increase the activity of the movement, which may 
become so rapid that the bob ceases to be visible. But 
directly the papü discontinues these efforts and lets hia^ 
thoughts dwell on immobility, the movement grows slowcf] 
and its amplitude diminishes. 

Fiftli Exercise. The pupil still holds the pendtUum by 
the handle. In front of him we place an upright placard 
on which are drawn several letters of the aiphabet, 
ranged along a singlc horizontal Üne. The shiuing bob 
must be at the level of the letters, and at such a distanoe 
that it can strike them in its swing. We begin by asking 
the subject to think of the fore-and-aft direction. Ag 
soon as movement in thia direction has been established, 
we teil hin» to think of a letter. Without the handle hav- 
ing been displaced in any way, the pendulum changes its 
plane of oscillation in order to tonch the letter thought 
of. When facility in this exercise has been gaincd, thä 
placard may have the entJre aiphabet written on it, still 
in a Single line, and therefore rather sraall. The pupil 
must now mcntally spell a word, and thereupon each. 
letter as he thinks of it is sruccesaively touched by the bobu 

One of the most interesting featores in this series trf 
experiments is the preciäon displayed by the subcon- 
scioTis. It often, in tJiis respect, shows greater skill than 
is Seen in the snbject's voluntary movements. We take 
the opportnnity of explaining to the pupil that what be 
has jnst witnessed and realized is not an exceptional ex- 
perience, but the manife-station of a general law. We ^ve 
him typical and eoncrete inatances of spontaneous sogf- 
geetion, emphasizing at the same time the law of reversed 
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effort. These explanations must be adaptcd to his in- 
tellectaal attamments. 

In suitable circumstanees, the experiments with Chev- 
reul'B pendulum niay be suppleraented by a deinonstra- i 
tion of the well-known pheaomena of cumberlandism. ' 
The pupil is asked to hide some object. He then bolds 
your band — you, of course, not knowing the hiding- 
place. He is to conccntrate his mind on the thought of 
this hlding-place. Thereupon, thinkJng of a direction, 
he unconsciously impresses on his whole frame, and 
lipon his band in partienlar, movementa in that direction. 
Ton have merely to allow youraclf to be guided by these 
movement^ in order, in due course, to be able to put your 
flngers on the hidden object.' 

Obviously the experiment must be explained to the 
pupil, if it is to bcar fruit in bis nünd. He must not be 
allowed to suppose, after the manner of thoso who wit- 
ness such feats at fairs or in drawing-rooms, that the 
diseovery of the hidden object is effected by thought- 
tranaference. What we have to show bim is that as soon 
as we think Buffieiontly hard of a movement, oor whole 
body begins to make this movement. 

This may serve as an introduction to some accoont of 
the way in which our sayings and doings oontinually re- 
veal what is going on in our subeonseious, and to & 
demonstration that our mental attitnde is in the end 
supreme over events and over what are termed chanee 
happenings. 

A good exercise, less new in principle than tbose with 

"This experiment is cerlain lo ^e successful wiih persons who 
have had good resulls with Chevreul's penduhim, and have thus 
shown ihetnselvcs extremely sensitive to ihe itleorcftex force. 
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Chevreul's pcntluluni, but well fitted to aueceed tbem, 
is that of falling backwards and furwards. 

Voll ask the pupil to stand uprigbt, the body as stiff 
fls a poker, the feet in close apposition (toes as well as 
heels}, but the ankies being kept flexible, like a well- 
olled hiiige. Teil him that he is, in fact, to stand Uke a 
plank joiiited to the floor by hiiiges, but balaneed in an 
upright Position. Point out to him that if such a plank 
be pulled very gently eithei- forwards or backwards, 
aftcr it has moved a fraction of an ineh it will fall ss a 
rigid mass, niiresistiugly, forwards if it has been pulled 
forwards, aud backwards if it bas bcen pulled baek- 
warda. Teil him you are now going to draw him back 
by the Shoulders, and that he is to allow himself to fall 
backwards into your arms, unresislingly, turning on his 
ankles as if they were hinges, while his feet remain 
motionless as if nailed to the ground. 

As soon as he has carried out these orders successfully, 
you go on to inform him that in the state of tuistable 
equilibrium in which he is now placed, the material 
impulsion which you comraunicated to him when yoQ 
drew his body backwards may perfectly well be replaced 
by the impulsion of a fkought. The pupil will mercly 
have to think, "I am falling backwards. I am falling 
backwards," without mcditating in the least as to the 
consequences of the fall, and he will actually feel himadl 
falling into your arms.' 

'This is advised by Coue as a preltminary experiment. But 
üf latc he has dispensed with il. and has contented himself with 
the experimenis to be subsequeiitly descrihed. He finds that the , 
subject is iu mosi c^ses siißicienily prepared by ihe emotional 
atmosphere of the collective sitlings— and by ihe preliminaiy 
Suggestion exercised by tlie practitioner's repuiadon. 
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To bring this experiment to a »uccessful issue, the 
esperimenter will find it well, as a rule, to sketch out a 
movement whieh will help to impreas on the pupil's mind 
the idea, "1 am falling baekwards," just as in tlie 
praetice with C'hevreul 's pendulum it was well f or the 
instructor to move his finger in the direetion indieated by 
liis words. The procedure, then, is as foUows, Having 
requested the pupil to hold his hcad erect and to close his 
eyes, you will apply your right fist to the back of his 
neck and your left band to his forehead. Saying to him 
several times, " Yoa are falling baekwards," or, "Think, 
'I am falling baekwards,' " you gently draw the left 
hand baekwards over the pupil's lemple, without exercii>- 
ing the slightesl pressure, and at the same time yon 
slowly but continuously withdraw the right fist, 

These manipulationa are superfluous in the case of 
peraons who are exeeptionally sensitive or who have 
ah-eady had considerable praetice in the excrcise. 

The experiment is likewisc praotised in the inverse 
way. The pupü, still in the same attitude of unstable 
equilibriura, is asked to think, " I am falling forwards," 
and he actually does begin to fall forwards. This time, 
since you are facing the pupil, you ean teil him to keep 
his eyes fixed on yours, while yoa reciprocate. In this 
manner you will induce a moderate degree of hypnosis, 
which will be an aid to su^^stion. 

Another experiment, more striking, which will suceeed 
at the first trial wiih everyone who has proved very 
sensitive in the foregoing experiments, is that of the 
ckav: 

The pupil Stands upright behind a chair. He plaeea 
his hands horizontally on the upper edge of the back, 
with his thumba strongly applied to the posterior surf ace 
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of the back. He Ihen conpcnlrates liia thoaghta on tlie 
idea : "The chair is rearing up on its hind legs, the chair 
is pushingme, the chair is rislng." At the same time he 
Stares hard at the back, betweeu his thiimbs, and preases 
with the thambs strongly as if to resist the attempted 
movement of the chair. But the strenger his reaistance, 
the more rapidly does the chair rear on its hind legs, 
soraetimes with auch force that I have aeen the subjeet 
actually tkrown backwards to the ground. (It ia a wise 
precaution, therefore, to stand behind him.) 

What has happenedT Dwelliug on the idea that the 
ehair is going to reai', the subjeet has unoonsciously, with 
the palms of hia hands as fiücrunis, and in Opposition to 
his conacious efforts with the thumbs, performed all the 
muscular movementa requiale to make the chair rise on 
its bind legs. J 

This last exerciae will only suceeed, an a rule, in per- ' 
sons who have had a certain amount of training. More- 
over, there are some subjeets who find a difficulty in 
graspiDg the state of niind it implies. But the earlier , 
exercisea, those with Chcvreul'a pendulum, and the fall-i 
ing backwards and forwards, are easily performed hj'3 
everyone. 

The pupil should be aaked to reproduee them unaided, 
not merely for practice, but also that he may convince ' 
himself that the aclive force ia really that of autosug- 
geation. The exerciae n-ith the penduhim is a good on« i 
to repeat before makinß suggeationa to oneself. It may ' 
be classed among "exercises in concentration." More- 
over, it ia excelleut for persona who have never witnesaed 
a aitting, and who wish unaided to traiu thonselves in 
reSective Suggestion. 
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COUE S PRACTICE 

From the exercises above described, or from some of 
them, the pupü may pasH to experiments in contracture 
and Inhibition, such as are more familiär to the practi- 
tionei's of classica) hypnotism, Ät the present time, 
Coue begins and onds with these. In the conditions 
under which he operates, they aeem to him nufßcient. 
We shall now, therefore, describe the working of Coue 's 
cünic. 

It will be well to ose his own words in moal instances. 
He describes in the foilowing terms the principle of the 
experiments in contracture and inhibition: 

"Request the subjeet to clasp his hands and to do so 
as firmly as possible, untü slight tremor ensues. Look 
fixedly into the subjeet 's eyes, as in the last experimenl.' 
Place your hands on his, with a gentle pressure, as if you 
were going to preas more strongly. Teil him to think he 
is unable to unclasp the fingei-s, that you are going t« 
count up lo threc, and that when yoti say 'three' he must 
endeavour to separate his hands. thinking all the while, 
'I eannot, I cannot, etc.,' and that lie will find it impos- 
sible to doso. Then count, 'nnp, Iwo. three,' very slowly, 
and immediately add, spacing out the K>-lJables, 'You 
can not, you can not, etc.' If Ihc subjeet lets bis mind 
' FalUoff forwards. 
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dwell adequately on tho thought, 'I cannol,' not merely 
will he be imablc to unclasp the bands, but they will 
grasp one another the niore firmly the greater the efforta 

j makes to separate Üieni. In faet, he will arrive at 
a result the exact opposite of that which he wishes to 
attain. After a few seconds say to him, 'Now thin^ 
"I can," ' aiid his fingers will become unclasped. 

"Kecp your gaze continually fised on the root of tha 
sabject's nose, and do not permit bim to tum his eyes 
away from yoars for a moment. 

"If the experimenter finda tliat the snbject can un- 
clasp the handB, the experimenter must not think that 
this 13 his own fault; it is the subject's fault. The sub- 
ject has not thought well 'I can not.' Teil hlm so in 
confident tones, and repeat the experiment. 

"Always use a tone of coiumaud, the accents of one 
who will not tolerate disobedience. I do not mean that 
tbe voice shoold be raised. On the contrary, it is better 
to speak in your ordinary diapason; but you shoiüd 
Space out the syllables in a dry and imperative manner. 

"When this experiment haa been successfol, snccess 
will readily be obfained in all the others, provided the 
experimenter conforms strictly to the Instructions given 
above. 

"Some subjeets are extremely sensitive, and those of 
this type can be readily reeognized from the ease with 
which contracture of their fingers and of their limbs can 
be indueed. After two or threc ihoroughly sueceasfol 
experimcnts, it is no longer neeessary to say to tbem, 
'Think this, think that.' It suffices to say in the com- 
manding tone employed by every good suggester : 
'Clenoh your fist; now you can't unclench it'; or, 'Closa 
your eyes; now you can't open them.' Thereupon, tiy 
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33 he may, tlie subject will be unable to unclench his flst, 
will be unable to opeii bis eyes. A few seconds later aay, 
'You can, ' and tbe contracture iastantly passes off, 

"These experiments can be varied as much as you 
please. Here are sonie of the variations: the subject 
plaees bis hands in appoaition, and you suggest to him 
liiat they have stuck together; he laya bis band on the 
table and is told that it has adbered to the surf ace ; you 
teil him that he is glued to bis chair and eannot rise ; you 
make bim stand up and then teil him be is unable to 
walk ; you show him a penholder lying on the table, teU 
him it weighs two hundredweight, and that it is tbere- 
f ore too heayy for him to lif t ; and so on. 

"I eannot insist too often upon the faet that in all 
these experiments the phenomena are not due to Sugges- 
tion properly so called. They are the outeome of the 
autosuggestion whieh, in the subject's mind, ensues upon 
tbe practitioner's Suggestion." ' 

Sach experiments, as we have said, are familiär to 
everyone who praetises hypnotism. Bot it is necesaary 
to insist upon the original features they exhibit as per- 
formed in Coufi's practice, 

1. In the first place they are put before the pupil as 
exereises in autosuggestion, and not as experiments in 
Suggestion. The praetitioner begins more or less as fol- 
lows: "You have come here in seareh of someone who 
can eure you. You are on the wrong track. I have 
never cured anyone. I merely teach people to eure 
thcmselves. I have taiight many persons to eure them- 
selvea, and that is what I am going to teach you. The 
experiments in which you are abont to participate will 



'Emile Coue, De la Suggestion e 
Nancy, 1915, pp. 13 and 14. 
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always sacceed, cven if they should seein to fail, For I 
have never claimed tliat luy lliought cau realize itseU in 
you, My claim has olways becii ttiat cach i>erson'a own 
Ihongbt realizes iladt in himsetf. If, thereforej at tlie 
moment when I ask you to think, 'I caimot unclasp my 
hauds,' you tMiik, on the contrary, 'I can,' you will in- 
evitably be able to unclasp them. You may imagine that 
you have convieted me of error, bul in reality you will 
have proved Ihe soandness of Ihe prineiple ol autosug- 
geation." 

Apart from the educative value of thia method of pro- 
cedure, it has an immediate practica! advautage. If au 
experiment fails, the pupil attributes the failure to his 
onn unakilfulness, and not to the practitioner 's impo- 
tenee. Consequently, he does not lose confidenee in the 
latter. 

2. These considerations serve partly to explain the 
seeond characteristic vherety Couf's practice is differ- 
entiated. I refer to the facl that in his clinie the ex- 
periments in contraetnre are carried out when the aob- 
jpot is in the waking State (or, if you will, in a conditiou 
of very slight hypnosis), and that they uevertheless are 
almost invariably suceessful, if not at the first attempt. 
Dl least after a fpw triala. Moreover, as haa already 
been hinted, for an explanation of this astoanding faeU- 
ity, we mnst take into account certain causes foreigu to 
the actual procedure. These eauses will now be enumer- 
ated. 

The Nancy slttings are collective. On the average 
about thirty persona are present at eaeh. While a sit- 
ting is in progreaa, a great many patients are waitmg 
their tum in the garden or in an adjoining room, each 
with s Dombered ticket allotted to him on srriTal. 
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Everj'one knows the reputation of the clinie. To the 
simple-iniuded it is a place where Coue works miracles. 
Fol- ihe first ünie in the history of mankind, a genuinely 
scientific prsctitioner is the object of a eollective faith 
analogous to that inspired in earlier daya by certain 
mystics and charlatans. The public on which Coui acts 
by Suggestion is a public on which Suggestion kas al- 
ready bcen at work. It is not surprisiug that, with such 
a public, he haa no need to eraploy preliminary exereises. 

Forthermore, the sitting itself is methodically utilized 
to superadd the foree of exaraple to the force of thia pre- 
liminary Suggestion based on reputation. The new- 
comers sit among persona who have already attended 
numerouH sittings, and who make no secret of their 
progress towards hcalth. Prom sitting to sitting, each 
patient ean see how the others improve, ean see how 
paralytics walk, how the deaf hear. Beaidcs, the exer- 
eises are repeated by the old patients ander the eyea of 
the ncw; and not unti] then do the new patients make 
trial for thcmselv&s. In theae conditions, in such an at- 
moaphere, it is natural that esperiments in the produc- 
tion of contracture shoald alniost invariably succeed 
after Cou^ has looked the patient in the eyes for a few 
seconds. Wc ean nnderstand why he haa found it pos- 
sible to disconfinue the preliminary exercise of falling 
backwards or forwards. 

In my own vicw, exereises in eontraetnre should not 
be invariably preseribed as preliminary exereises, It is 
from necessity rather than on aecount of their intrinsie 
value that Coue has chosen them for thia purpoae. They 
ean be realized more speedily than othera, and speed is 
of the firat iraportance to one who has to convey sagges- 
tions to a hundred persons or more daily. 
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Neverlheless, as prelinLinary exeicises, these esercJaes 
in eontracture are not free froni dz-awbacks. Although 
they are rondcred more acceptable to the pupil by tJie 
idea that their essential cauac is autosuggestion, none the 
less thore reniains in bis mind the feeling that a suggei^ 
tion of impotence bas been convcyed, that in greater or 
less degree thcre has becn an atteinpt to limit his free- 
will. To niany persona this is distasteful, Even when 
the experiment auceceds, their vanity aets repression to 
work, and they persuade thcmselves that therc was little 
suecess or none. To a largc cxteiit this conviction is 
Ulusory, like the familiär belief, on the part of the sah- 
ject who has boen completely hypnotized, that he did not 
really go to sleep. But the ülusion suffices to neutralize 
the good eEfecIs of the experiment. Wcre it not that the 
pupil 's confidence is reanimated by the contagion of ex- 
ample, by the sight of the eures worked upon others, it 1b 

I probable that the rcsults would he iinsatisfaetory. 

I That is why I consider it preferable, as a matter of 
principle, to bcgin with exercises tvhich give the subject 
the feeling that he is increasing his oivn powcrs, rather 
than with those whiefa suggest impotence. Then there 
will be no nnavowed thoiights. Parlictilarly valuable in 
this respect are the exercises with Chevrcul 's pendnloiD, 
where the subject is amazed and delighted to find that« 
by hia thought, he gives morement, and, so to say, lifc^ 
to an inert object.' 

' Children who pcrEorm ihis experiment have the Feeling that ' 
the bob of the pendtilum is alive. That is why ihey find the 
experiment so fasdnating. A little Russian boy said t 
speak lo my bob ; I say 10 it, ' Go to the right, tum tn a dreien I 
siop.' And I speak to it in Russian, for it understands F 
belter than Frencli.*' 
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■ On the other hand, we are so much accustomed to do 

I whatever we Uke wilh oiir hands, that experiments tend- 

I ing to produec eontracture of the hands are apt at first 

B to seem incredible. For this reason, they luay ft-U. 

Even if they aucceed, we are very ready to thiiik we have 

deceived oiirselvea. But when some apparatus wilh 

which we are cntirely unfamiliar, such as Chevreul 's pen- 

duluni, is put into our hands, we are uiiprcjudiced, and 

are luite wiUing to expeet novelties from its use. 

I must not Im undcrstood to imply that Coue's method^ 
83 above described, ought to be abandoned. Their very 
inconveniences have, as ohverse, advaiitages which are 
no less real. Their incredibility, once the pupil has rec- 
ognized Ihal these marvels actually happen, scrves but 
to heighten conviction and to impress the Imagination. 
As for the Suggestion of powerlessnesa, it is an excellent 
means for throwing into relief tlie law of rcversed effort. 
Thia is why Couß, for whom thia law is the ehief goiding 
principle, prefers the methods he has ehosen. 

Whatever may be the rights of the matter, I opine that 
in ordinarj' practiee it will be better to bcgin mth other 
exercises. These will very libely suffiee. Experiments 
in eontracture may he reserved for especially sensitive 
suhjecta, in whom they are eertain to suceeed. Por the 
rest, we should assure our pupils that all the exerdses 
have the samc cducaiivc välue, and that it matters little 
which particular group is ehosen for practiee, 

Having made these i-escrvations, I will retum to the 
exposition of Coue's methods, and will once more allow 
him to speak for himself. 

"When the subjeet has passed through the foregoing 
expcriments, he is ripe for curative suggestions. His 
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mind is tilled soil, iu which the »ecd caii gei-miuate 
grow to maturity. Before, it was uucultivated ground, 
where the seed would have perished f rom drought. 

"Whatever the patient's troublc may bc, wliether 
bodily or mental, the .same pioceduie is applicable, aiid 
the sainc formulas arc employed, nith trifling individual 
variations. 

"Vou say to the subject: 'Sit down and close yoor 
eyes. I shall not attempt to put you to sleep, fot it is 
needless. 1 ask you to close your eyes for the simple 
reason that I do not wish your attention to be distraeted 
by the objecta within your Held of vision. Now say to 
yourself earnestly Ibat all the words I am going to uttcr 
will fix theinselves in your mind, will be graven there, 
that they must always remain fixed and graven there, 
permanently impressed, so that, without any exercisc of 
will, without your knowing auj-thing about the matter, 
quite unconsciously on your part, your organism and 
yoüi-self will have to obey them. I teil you first of all 
that every day, three times a day, morning, noon, and 
evening, at mealtimes, you will bc hungry, that is to say, 
you will experience that pleasant Sensation which makes 
US think and say, "Oh how I should like somefhing to 
eat!" You will, in fact, eat with great satisfaction, but 
you will never overeat yourself- You will eat enougli, 
iicilher too mnch nor too little, and you will know that 
you havp eaten enough when something says within yoa, 
"You have eaten enough." Then you will stop, for you 
must eat no more. In these conditions, haviug eaten 
with appetite, and having eaten no more than you shoold, 
you will digest well, that is to say, you will have no dis- 
eomfort whatever, either in Ihe slomaeh or in Ihe bowel, 
no uneasiucss or psin of any kind. Assimilation will b«r 
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pei'fectly performcd, and yuur orgatiism will make Ihö 
best possible use of the food to form blood, musele, 
streugth, energy — in a word, to create life, 

'■ 'Sinee you liave digested well, ihe exeretory fune- 
tiüiis will be well performed. Every mommg, oq rising, 
yoa will feel a deaire to go to slool. Without the use of 
laxative medicines, and without recourae lo aiiy othev 
artifieial raeans, you will have normal and aatisfactory 
evaenations. 

" 'Every night, as soon as you wiah, you will go to 
sleep, and you will go on sleeping until the time at 
whicb you wish to wake next morning. You will sleep 
calmly, soundly, quietly. You will have no nightmare. 
When you wake up you will always feel well, cheerfol, 
thoroughly fit. 

" 'If you have sometimes been melaneholy, gloomy, 
out of sorts, filled with forebodinga, heneeforward you 
will be free from such Iroubles, Instead of beiug moody, 
bored, unhappy, anxious, you will be cheerful, thor- 
oughly cheerfui, happy with no good reason for it per- 
haps, bnt then in the past you may often have been un- 
happy with no good reason for it. Nay more, even if 
you have serious cause for unhappiness, for melaneholy, 
you will have no such feelings. 

" 'If, at times, you have been impatient or angry, you 
will no longer be anything of the kind. On the contrary, 
you will always be patient, and heneeforward the hap- 
penings whieh uaed to irritate you will leave you per- 
fectly unmoved. 

" 'If you have oecasionally been haunted by evil and 
nnwholesome idcas, by fears or by phobia^^, I assure you 
that these ideaa, these fears, these phobias, will gradually 
cease to trouble your Imagination; they will seem to 
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melt away, to pass into a distant cloud where everythmg^i 
yanishes. 

" 'I add that all your organs work perfectly. Tour 
heart beats iiormally and the circulatJOQ goes on as it 
should. The lungs aet well. The stomach, the intestine, 
the liver, the gall-bladder, the kidneys, ihe urinary blad- 
der — all do their duty. If any one of the orgaus named 
is actually out of order, the disturbanee will lessen day 
by day, so that within a brief period it will have entirely 
disappeared, and the normal function will have beea 
restored, 

" 'If, in any organ, some structural lesion should 
exist, this physical disorder will rapidly be relieved, and 
a eomplete eure will speedily ensue.' (I should mentiaa 
that we ean eure aji affeeted organ without knowing that 
it is actualiy out of order, Under the influenee of tho 
aatosuggestion, 'the affeeted organ will be restored ta 
health, ' the uneonscious, which knows what organ is in- 
volved, will do all that is rcqnired.) 

"To these general suggestions, which may aeem pe» 
hapa a trifle tcdious, and which to aome may even appeav. 
childish, but whieh are indispensable, mu3t be added: 
Ihose which apply to the special case of the individual 
subject yon are treating. 

"All these snggestions muat be made in monolonous 
and soothing aecents, with due stress on Ihe more eaaen- 
tial words. Your tone should invite the sub,iect, if not 
actualiy to fall asieep, at least to grow somewhat torpid, 
so that bis mind becomes a blank. 

"When the list of suggestions is finished, you address 
the subject as follows: 'To sum up, I mean that in au 
respeets, alike physically and mentally. you will hencfr 
forward enjoy excellent health, better health than yon 
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have hitherto enjoyed. Now I am going to coont up to 
three. At the word, "three," yon will pasa out of the 
eondition in whieh you now are, will pass out of it quite 
quietly. When you do so, you will wake up thoroughly ; 
you will not feel drowsy or lired ; on the contrary, you 
will feel streng, alert, fit, füll of life and vigour ; furlher- 
more, you will feel bright and eheerful, will fccl well in 
every respect. "One, two, three." ' 

"At the word 'three,' the aubject opens Ms eyes, 
smiles, and faas an expression of contentment and well- 
being. ' 

" Sometimes, thongh this rarely happena, he is cored 
on the spot. More often, he is better, bis pain or his 
^tress of mind has wholly or partly disappeared, but 
only for a season, 

"In any case, the suggestions must be renewed from 
time to time. The requisite frequency varies in different 
subjects- Always, as improveinent is more marked, the 
intervals between the sittings can be extended, until the 
time arrives when the treatment can be eompletely dis- 
continued^this of course being when eure has taken 
place. 

"Before dismissing the patient, t«n himthat he earriea 
within him the means of eure; that yon yourself are 
merely an instructor, who can teach him how to ose this 
means ; and that he must aid you in your task. 

"Every morning, thereforc, before rising, and every 
evening as soon as he has gone to bed. he is to close his 
eyes and to iraagine himself in your presence. Then he 
must repeat fifteen or twenty times the phrase: 'Day by 
day, in all respccts, I get better and better.' As he doea 
this he must mentally underline 'in all respects,' sinca 
this includes every kind of trouble, mental as well as 
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bodily. Such geueral Suggestion is more potent 1 
particular suggestions. 

"Prom what has been said it i& easy to grasp the rölft:-l 
of the suggester. He is not a master wlio issues orders; 
he is a f riend ; he is a guide who conducts the patient, 1 
Step by Step, aloug the road to health. 

"Since all ihc suggestions are made in the patient'« 
interest, big unconscious aslts no better than permission | 
to Bssimilate them and to transform theni into autosug- 1 
gestiona. When this has been done, eure foUows more o 
less rapidly.'" 

At coUeetJve sittings, the general suggestions, whiel 
are the same for all the patients, ai'e formulated on« 
only. When the time has come for individual sugges- 
tions, the practitioner goes up to each patient in tum, 
touches him, and speaks to him of the lopics witb wbich 
he is specially concerned. Veilcd terminology can be 
employcd in rclation to any matter to which opcn allu- 
sion might be indiscreet, While these individual sug- 
gestions arc in progress, the patients who are not at the 
moment engaging the practitioner 's attention remün 
motionless, with eyes closed and mnseles rclaxed. The ■ 
monotonous tone of the Operator is intended to exercisBV 
a soothing influence, and does in faot lull the patienta.-! 
This ia the only hypnotizing factor, and it proves s 
cient, without arousing alarm in anyone. The hypnoids;! 
thereby induced, commonly the slightest degree of hypiJ 
nosis. is just as natural as that brought about by i 
oradle-song, or that diie to the rustling of branches il|il 
the breeze which luUs you to sleep as you lie beueath | 
tree. We are at the vcry antipodes of the barbaromi^ 
methods of the Salpetrlere school. 

'Couc, op. cit., pp. 14-17. 



CHAPTER POUR 

CONCHETE RESUL.TS 
{Sxiggestion and Psychoanaiysü) 

Li^BAULT and Beruheim declared ihat they sDcceeded in 
conveying effective suggestions to at least 90% of their 
subjects. Vogt and Forel speak of sueceases with 97%. 
Coue Claims to have exceeded the latter pereeatage by 
a few tenths. He considers, in fact, ihat only two cla&ses 
of persona are permanently rebellious to the exercises, 
and consequcntly refractory to the method. In his own 
words, these dasses are eomposed of : 

"1. Persons whose mental development is so back- 
ward that they eannot undei-stand what you say to them. 

"2. Persons whoae level of intelleetual culture ia 
high, but who are so fickle-iiiinded Ihal they are inoa- 
pable of conscioxtshj devoting their attention to a single 
idea for the Space of a few seconds."* 

He adds that these two classes, taken together, "rep- 
resent barely 3% of the population.'" 

Let me add that, in my own view, persons in the aecond 
class ought not to be abandnned without a trial. More- 
over, as I have shown, certain persons are rebellious to 
eontracture experimcnta for reasons very different fwMn 
inconatancy of mind. In any ease, by the use of the 
pendulum experiraents we ean unqueationably inerease 
the Proportion of persona found amenable. Proviaion- 
ally I feel entitled to speak of about 98% of the popula- 
tion as suseeptible. Puture experience will enable us to 
obtain more precise atatistics. 

'Op. eil., p. II. Op, cit,, p, tj. 
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If by the uew methods we can sccui-e but little increaa»' 
in the proportion of persons amenable to su^csUaa 
(and, indeed, above 97% there is not much scope for in- 
crease), it might none the less secm that we could hope 
to secTire a eonsiderable increase in the proportion of 
cases amenable to suggestive treatment. Unfortunately 
a "caac" is a less defijiite eiitity than a person, and per- 
centages here would be artiflcial. But this mucb can be 
asserted. The method expounded in the present work 
bas sGCured incontestable results in cases alleged to be 
incurable, in patients given up by practitioners employ' 
ing only the conventional methods of treatment. The 
Statement eonflicts with received ideas, but we must bow 
before the facts. There are, of courae, systematists who 
persiat in denying facts in the name of principle — aa if 
a principle were anything more than a formula synthe- 
tizing a certain nnmber of known facts; as if a prin- 
ciple could refuse to grant new facts the right to contra- 
dict it, Those who will deny a fact in the name of a 
principle are like a child whieh, having seen lions only 
in cages, denies a priori that Hons can exist free. Aa 
Arago Said, he \n a rash man who pronounces the word 
"impossible" anywhere outside the sphere of pure 
mathematics. 

Let US dismiss (heory for the nonee, and let us examine 
the facta. These facts have been observed under eon- 
ditions which give guarantees for all desirable aecuraey 
of Observation, 
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In the psychonervons domain, the methods of the New 
Nancy School have given remarkable result.'* in cases 
where ordinary psycbotherapy had failed. Here are 
two striking instances: 
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of Nancy, neurasthenie tov some years past, 
from phobias, froni terrors. The gastrie and 
intestinal functions are badly performed. He does not 
sleep well. He is gloomy, and is trotibled with tboughts 
of auicide. He aways like a drunken man when he walks. 
His mind dwells unceasingly on his symptoma. Treat- 
meni has Mtkerio proved unavaäing, and he continually 
growa worse. A vionih. ai a special institution did h,im, 
no good whatever. The patient consulted Coue in the 
beginniug of October, 1910. The preliminary experi- 
ments were fairly easy. The praetitioner explained the 
autoBuggestive method, the existence of the uneonscious, 
etc. Suggestion. For two or three days Y. found these 
explanations rather diffieult to follow. Then the light 
broke in upon him. "I iinderstand, " he sald. — .Sugges- 
tion, followed by daily autosuggeation. Improvement 
was slow at firat, bat soon became more speedy. A com- 
plete eure was effected in six weeks.' 

2. B, de B. has suBfered from neurasthenia for more 
tkan twenly years. Has consulted celebrated specialists 
in Nancy {Bernheim), Paris, Strasburg, Beme (Da- 
boia), cte. Has paid long visits to some of these special- 
ists, but the resolts have always been negative. Game 
to consult Coue in Jiily, 1915. Improvement followed 
the very first visit. After eaeh consnltation a further 
advance could be noted, and at the cnd of three months 
the patient declared himaelf "well, and indeed very 
well" — the bombardment of the city notwithstanding.' 

The eure of neurasthenia w often unexpeetedly rapid. 
Let me give another of Cooß's cases. which is typical : 

A lady eame to consult him. Her sister had suffered 

' Op. cit., p. 24- 

' Unpublished— Privatdy reported to Baudouin by Coui. 
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from Deurasthcnia oomplicated with various fanctiomil t 
troubles, and had beeii cured by the Nancy method. The ] 
new patient likowise suffeted from iteurasthenia, in an 
extremely aggravated form. She apciil quite half her 
time in bed, utterJy unable to get abüut or to do any 
work. She had a bad appetite, poor digeation, low 
spirits. — Cui'e foUowed a siugle sitting, — The ease was i 
followed up for two years, during wbich time there was 
no relapse. 

It ia impossible to find room for eaaes of all fnnctional 
and organic diseases. The reader must be content with 
a record of instances where the results have been excep- 
tionally striking or peculiarly noveL 



In the study of spontaneous su^estion, special men- 
tion was madc of the action of the niolhei-'s brain upon 
the fcetua, of the aetion of the mind on the mechanisrns 
of pregnancy, childbirth, etc. — Induced Suggestion has 
been proved to exercise a notable influence upon the 
female pelvic orgaus. 

Couß has repeatedly found that, on the average, his 
method will eure severe metritis in six weeks. Here are 
some examples: 

1. Woman suffering from metritis and Salpingitis. 
Considerable relief was noted after the first sitting. 
Complete eure in five weeks, eonfirnied by the patient 's 
regulär medical attendant, (IfllR.) 

2. Woman aged 30, metritis of six years' duration. 
Her doctor considered Operation indi.spensable. Drend- 
ing this, the patient wished to try Suggestion as a last 
tesort. Cure was iastantaneous, the suecess being doubt- 
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less due in large measurc to the emotional state arising 
from the fear of Operation, Kept ander Observation 
for six months, during whieh there was no relapse. 
(1915.) 

3. Woman aged 28, metritis and Salpingitis of long 
Standing (several years). yamc result. (1915.) 

4. Woman aged 60 ; metritis for the last twenly-four 
years; grows steadily worse. Operation lliought indis- 
pensable, Complete eure in six weeita from suggestive 
treatment. Confirmed by the surgeon who had becn 
Roinp to opcrate. (1915.)' 

These cxamples of recent date have been chosen be- 
canse of their striking characteristJcs. Earlier in^tances, 
which it is needless to record, ahow that the eures are 
lasting. 

The New Nancy School has to its credit several cases 
in which typical fibromata have completely disappeared 
under treatment, This phenonienon docs not differ in 
essenee from the disappearance of a wart. As Coue has 
well Said, the proeess is explieable in the same way as 
)B the arrest of haimorrhage by Suggestion. We must 
assame in both eases that the vasoconstrictor system is at 
work. The differenee lies in the duration of the sug- 
gestive action, and in the raagnitude of the result. 



II 

We have likewise seen spontaneous Suggestion at work 

in the eure of fu'oerculosis, and we have examined some 

of the statistios Louis Rßnon has published, statistics 

which olearly prove the realily of this action. Since, 

' Cascs I and 4 were published in ihc Bullelin Ecolc de Nancy 
for the year 1915. Cases 2 and 3 were privately communicatec' 
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however, in the Nancy cascs, autosuggestioa is systemat- 
ically employed, we necd not be aurprised to find that 
Coue's results are yct more reiiiarkable than thosc re- 
corded by Il6non. (Supra, pp. 114 et seq.) 
Some of his cases tend to revolutionize our viowa. 

1. Woman of thirty, m the third stage of pulmonary 
consuinptlou. Increasiug einaciation, uotwithslanding 
hyperalimentation. Cough, shortuess of breath, cxpec- 
toration ; seems to havc only a few months to live. Pre- 
liminary experimenis indicate great sensltiveneas. Sug- 
gestion, imniediate improvement. From ihc ncxt day, a 
decliue in tho morbid symptoms begius. Improvement 
continues from day to day; the wcight increases rapidly, 
though hyperalimentation has been diseoiitinued. After 
a few months the cufe aoems complete. — This patient 
lived at Troyes. In May, 1910, Coue finally left Troyes 
for Nancy. On January 1, 1911, Madame D. wrote liim 
a lotter of fhanks, informing him that ahe was pregnant, 
and was in splendid health. — A later report showed that 
there had been no relapse." 

2. A lad of fiftcen has a swelling of tuberonlar origin 
on the right arm. It is four inehes long, two inches 
Wide, and one ineh in thickness. Completely cured at 
Nancy in four months.' 

3. I was able to observe a similar caae in Gcncva. A 
little girl aged 11, siiffering &om tuberculosis, wa» 
brought to me at the Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute in 
November, 1915. On the temple was a tubercular ulcer, 
the size of a florin. It dated from four months back, and 
had obstinatcly refused to hcal under freatment. Tho 
ehild proved seiwitive and eonfiding. Suggestion. 
Autosuggestion carried ont by the patient conscien- 

'Coue, op. dt, p. 23. 'Privatdy communrcaied. 
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tioTisly every moming aud cvery cveiiing. Great was 
my astonishment, and eqaally great was the astoniah- 
meiit of my pupUs, wheii the girl retumed a week later 
with tlie ulcer already cicatrized. The epUheliut» oover- 
ing the surface was stül diaphanous, and pink in colour. 
A few weeks latcr Ihe appearance was almost normal. 
Within a month from the date of the first Suggestion the 
cough had eompletely disappcared, although the tinia 
was the middle of winter. Next month a slight hron- 
chitis supei'vened, and was cured without difficulty. 
Appetite had become normal; sleep was uninterrupted, 
lasting from eleven to twelve hours. Habinovitchj who 
haa kept Ihis case uuder Observation, teils me that the 
improvement has coutinued, although the patient (whose 
famjly is in humble circumstances) lives in a damp 
ground-floor tenement and in hygienic condltions other- 
wise onfavourable. 

4. In view of the results above recorded, it will not 
sui-prise the reader to leam that two eases of Pott 's dis- 
ease (tubercular curvatnre of the spine) have been bene- 
fited by treatment at Nancy. 

III 

Having dwelt on two elasses of oases, uterine inflam- 
mation and tnbercnlar disease reapectively, let us now 
consider eertain isolated examples which show how va- 
rious are the disorders to whieh the method is applicable. 
The first case ia quoted from Confi (op. eit., p. 23). 

1. A. G„ of Troyes, has for a long time suffered from 
an intraetable cnteritis. Mental condition bad. The 
patient is low-spirited, gloomy, and iinsociable. He ia 
much troubled with ideas of suieide. 

Preüminary experiments ea^; fullowed by sugges- 
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tion, the rosalts of which were appreciable from the veey I 
first day, Suggestion practiaed for three montlts, daily 1 
al first, and subsequently ai increasing intervals. At 1 
the end of this lime the eure was complcte, the enteritis I 
Imving entirely disappeared, aad the mental condition 
being all that could bc desired. The eure dates from five 
years ago, ajid there has never been the slightest tend- 
enoy to relapse. The patient is a conspieuous example 
of what call be done by Suggestion, or rather by autosag- 
gestion. Tlie BUggestions bore apon the mental condi- 
tion as well as upoii the physieal, and both kinds were 
acoepted with equal facility. Thus he acquired increas- 
ing self-eonfideiice. Being an exeellcnt workman, and 
wishing to eam more nioney, he wanted to have a hosiery 
frame in his own house, so that he miglit work at home 
for an employer. After a while, a manufaeturer, who 
had Seen him at work, entrustcd bim with the frame h6 
covefed. G, was so skilful Ihat he was able to turn out 
far more from his frame than other workraen were able 
to produce. Delighied with this result, the manufae- 
turer entrusted hiin with aiiolher frame, and then with a 
third, Now G., who would have remained an ordinary 
workman bot for suggeslion, is the master of six frames, 
wliich bring him in quite a coiiaiderable ineome. 

Within a few years (as I prophesied to him three years 
ago) G. will have become one of the leading manufac- 
turers of Troyes. 

2. A woman of Nancy had suffered for three years 
from an intractnble eczema of the hands. Cure was 
effected by Suggestion in a few sitlings. {1914.)' 

3. Jacqueline Q-, aged 7, of Neufchäleau (Vosges), 
where I was üving in 1915, was brought to me by her 

' BullelLii Ecole de Nancy, 1914. 
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mother on the advice of an eider brother who had been 
cured of 8taminei'ing by autosuggestioii. 

The child had suffercd from typhoid whcn 14 months 
old. Since then she had been totally deaf, and she 
was able to produce iiothing but inarticulate sounds, 
coniprehensible only to her habitual assoeiates, The 
medical opinion was that there was no hope of eure, and 
it was proposed to send her to a special Institution for 
Ihe training of deaf-mutea. An idea of the inteiisity of 
the deafness may be dcrived froni a pieturesque phrase 
of her own, "I hear the piano with my feet," meaning 
that ahe could feel the tactile vibrations transmitted 
through the floor from the instrmnent, bnt could not 
hear any sound. Intelligent, füll of vitality, and very 
sensitive to Suggestion. 

After six weeks' treatmenl, during whieh she had ait- 
tings twice a week, she was able to utter all the sounds 
of the aiphabet. The only consonauts she had any seri- 
oQs difficulty with were eh, j, s. and z. She learned sev- 
eral new words every day, fi^iing them in her memory by 
writing them down. 8he could sing, with the words, an 
air which had been sung before her with a pianoforte 
accompaniment. 

It is well to point out that the ehild rcligioosly forrau- 
lated her daily autosnggestion. Por this purpose she 
buried her head beneath the bedclothcs, and would allow 
nothing and nobody to diatract her attention. 

4. B., sometime clerli of the civil eourt in Nancy. 
Has suffered for twenty-five years from an affeetion of 
the frontal sinuses; has had eleven Operations, which 
have failed to eure. Physical condition deplorabie; 
mental State even worse. Cannot read for len minutes 
a day, is fatigued by the slightest movement, suffers 
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from insomnia, Iias severe and almost cunstaut paiii in 
the head, is incurably low-spirited. This palient came 
to consult Couc on the reconimendation of R. de B. (see 
above, p. 273). The first foiir sittiiigK scenied to have 
no effeet. During the fiftli sitting improveraent was ob- 
vious, and becanie more conapicuoiis aitting after rättmg. 
After three months the patient said to Couß: "I pasaed 
such a day yesterday as 1 havc not known for years. I 
was eiitircly free from headache; I took a long walk 
without feeling the ieast bit tircd; I was able to read 
without diffieulty for four hours." He was cured. 
There was no relapse. (1915.)' 

Enough cases have been enumerated to prove oap 
poinl.' 

Ab a nile, even when at the first sitting the subject haa 
shown a satisfaelory grasp of the meehanism of auto- 
suggestioD, WC shall facilitate bis progrcss by asking him 
to attend further sittinga, twice a week at firat, then once 
a week, and thoncefoi-ward once a fortiiight or once a 
month for a time. As when swimniing is beiiig taaght, 
the pupil niuat not be left to himself too aoon, 

Most peopie, in faet, are greatly influenced by what ia 
said and thought by those with whom Ihey associate. 
The argumenta of rontinisls and professional seeptics 
end by shaking fheir nascent cnnfidence, above all when 
these arguments are dinned into tbeir ears day after day, 
or are presented In an elegant and iogical form by a man 
who is cultivatpd though Knperfipial. Those only who 
can think for themselvea, tboae who do not estimate the 
truth of an idea by the number or the vivacity of the 

' Privalely communicated. 

*A detaikd regisier of cases Js kept in ihe archives of tfaa J 
Jean Jacques Rousseau Institute at Geneva. 
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tongues that defcnd it — aiid such persoiis are rare — caa 
readily dispcnsc with iessous in Suggestion. The othei-s, 
the majority, will do well to steep themselves froni tirne 
to ümc in the almosphere of the sittings.' 

Moreover, in the sitting, the ideas which form the ob- 
ject of Suggestion are proposed to the aabject without 
any effort on his part, for thcy are forniulated by an- 
other. (Theoretically, a phonograph might do this as 
well as a liviug person.) All that the subject ha» to do 
is to watch the flow of ideas as hc watches the succession 
of pictures on a scrcen ; whereas in autosuggcstion in the 
strict sensc of tho term the ideas must be initiated by the 
Buhject himself, and Ihis rcqiüres at least a minimum of 
efEort. At the outsct, there is a risk that the subject will 
exaggerate the effort. When snggestion is induced by 
another, effort can be entirely reliuquished, and it is 
therefore easier for the subject to realize the State of re- 
laxation requisite for the working of autosuggestion. 
We know, indeed, that autosuggestion is fruitful pr&- 
cisely in proportion as it is distinguished from voluntary 
effort. 

The number of sittings requisite for eure will obvl- 
ously Vary, in different subjects, and still more in diffeiv 
ent cases. 

From this point of view, cases of peculiar interest aw 
thoae in whieh the morhid state is autosiiggestive in 
origin and simulatcs a bodÜy disorder. Here a counter- 
suggcstion sometimcs brings aboat immediate eure. 
Such a eure may even be regai"ded as a criterion on 

' From this oiuloolc, the readfng of a manual may take the 
place of siliings. The author hopes that his book may serve 
such a purpose. 
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which we cau base the assortion that the trouble was 
solely duG to spontaneous autosuggestioa, tbat there was 
no orgaßio lesioQ whatever, that the wholc thing was dao 
to unconseious Simulation. {See Part I, Chapter 
VIII, Conditional Suggestions; refer also to the ex- 
ample of subeonaeious teleologj' given iu Part I, Chap* 
tor X.) 

Here are cxamples of such inunediate eures, where tli6 
countersuggcstioii bas instantaneously neutralized Um 
earüer autosuggestion. 

1. A woman of Nancy, 80 years of age. Pop three 
years she bad snffered from generalized pains which 
made it impossible for her to get about without the aJd 
of two walking-sticks. She was able to leave tbe first 
sitting unassisted by these stieks, and she no longer uses 
them.' 

2, Professor GUlet of Beifort sufEered from aphonia. 
He conld begin apeaking in normal tones, but the 
aphonia invariably caine on after be had spoken for ten 
or fifteen minntes. Various docfors were cOTisiilted, anA • 
not one of tkem could discoxicr any lesion in the voct 
Organs. One of these advisers, however, said the patien^ 
was affected with "ßcnility of the larynx," and this coa>l 
firraed bim in the notion that he would never recover,^ 
He came to Nancy during the vacation. A lady advised'rl 
him to eonsult Coue. He refused for a time, but final 
agreed to do so, notwithstanding his absolute tmbelief iiKfl 
the effects of Suggestion. 

Coue made some suggestions to him none the less, andl 

asked him to return two days later. When he kept thal 

appointment, he said that on the previous day he hadl 

been able to converse for two hours without becoming-s 

' Privately communicated 
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affected with aphouia. Ou his next visit, four days f rom 
the ärst, there had bcen do retum of the aphouia, al- 
though he had not only spoken freely in the interval, but 
had even sung. He was cured, 

Sinee then Professor Gillct, freed from his simulated 
infirmily, has been abie to continue his uiiiversity eareer. 
He has beeome one of Coue's disciples. In the Bulletin 
Ecole de Nancy for the year 1913 he published a study 
of autosuggestion from which we had occasiou to quote 
011 p. 107.' 

3. Ijouis Schmidt, aged 44, of Jfizainville ( Meurthe et 
Moselle), had an attack of Indigestion, as a sequel of 
which he becamc affected with almost complete paralysis 
of the arms and legs. He was sent to the departmental 
infirmary, and remained there for a while withont im- 
provement. When he camc to consolt Cou6, he eould 
hardly walk; his legs, he said, were "like eotton-wool. " 
After the first sitting, he could walk, and could even run. 
He had a relapse a few months latcr, but was restored 
to health once more by suggestive treatment.' 

4. A soldier wonnded in the war and invalided out of 
the army was unable, despite meeanotherapeutic treat- 
ment, to move his right leg except with the jerky impul- 
sion of an artifieial limb. Cure ensued niwn the firat 
Suggestion. 

Strange as are these ensea of autosngge.stive Simulation 
which jield promplly to a countersuggestion, perhapa 
yet more remarkable are casea which appear preciaely 
flimilar, cases in which, as in the former group. there is 
no trace of organic leaion, bnt which prove more rebel- 
lious to suggestive treatment than do many cases ihat are 

' Oillet's own case is reported by Coue, op. cit., p. 26. 
* Reported by Coui in the Bulletin for 1914- 
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indisputably of organic origin. 
instauce ; 

Miss M., aged 30, of Nancy, had suffered for six 
years from violeiit paina iii the blander. t?lie had been 
treated by various melhods, and had been siibjected to 
an Operation, wilh the i-esult that she was informed by 
the surgeou there was uo organic lesion. "It'a all 
nerves!" he told her. "I can do nothing for you." 
Thereby he intensified the pernicious autO!>aggestion, 
and the patient grew worse. At length she soa^t 
Coufi's advicc. The Suggestion he induced had to stroff- 
gle with the antecedent Suggestion, and it was a long 
tirae before the counicr Suggestion could get the Upper 
hand. Progress followed eaeh aitting, hut the advance 
was almost impereeptible, So deep-rooted was the prior 
su^estion that eigkt nionths were i'equisite for the 
eure." 

This is not an isolated example. It appears, rather,] 
to be typical of an important seriea. The question ther»»] 
fore arises, why these cases of autosuggostive simalation 
ai-e somelimes perfectly casy to eure by a conntersugges- 
tion, and why the eure is somelimes so difficult. The 
differenee between thc two types is remarkable, and ean- 
not fail to rivet the attention. The cause mnst doubtless 
be songht in the special characteristics of the antecedent 
spontaneous suggestion. As far as our knowledge 
(which is not very far), we may formulate the foUow; 
hypothegis; 

1. Sometimes the anteeedent spontaneons suggestica, 

is the outeome of a simple idea. one that is not ramifie^, 

one that is isolüted in the mental mass. In that case th*' 

idea is as easy to eradicate as the "I oannot unclasp' 

' Frivalcly cominunicated. 
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my fingers" of the conlracture cxperimcnts. A ängle 
countersuggestioQ is cnough. 

2. Sometiiues, on the othcr band, the spontaneoas 
Suggestion has strack roots in all directions; the thrcads 
of subconscious associatioo spread throughout tlie mental 
mass; we arc no longer confronted with a simple idoa, 
bnt with what the psychoanalysts have termed a com- 
phx, an Integration of images, memories, scntiments, 
conscious and unporiseious rcasonings, interlacing one 
with another, and to all appearance inextricably inter- 
tangled. 

Üpon psychoanalyffls devolves the task of recongtitnt- 
ing these complexes, and conscqucntly also the task of 
verifying the foregoing hypothesis. It may be added 
that when Ihere has bcen spontancous Suggestion by com- 
pUx, the indication is rather for psychoanalytic treat- 
ment than for simple suggestive treatment. 

In exemplification of what has just been said, let me 
briefly recount the case of Miss B, M,, agcd 27, a ease 
subjected to psychoanalysis. She suffered from quite a 
nunrber of morbid symptoms, whose root cause was re- 
vealed by the analysis to be a scarcely acknowledged 
wish for a life spent in more komfortable circumstanees, 
where she would have fuller opportunities for intellec- 
tual development, One of the symptoms was a severe 
neuralgia of the arm. Suggestion from me and auto- 
suggestion on the patient 's part led to its improvement, 
bnt not to its eure. I loarned from the analysis ihat this 
Symptom was due to subconscious Imitation. In earlicr 
days a sehoolfellow of the patient, suffering from an ae- 
eident aPfecting a paralyzed arm, had, owing to this acci- 
dent and to ihe eonscqnently enforced confinement lo a 
eonch, secured the leisure wbich en&bled her to achieve 
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an intelleetual developmont escelling that of her com- 
panions. Prom the day whcu this cause was esplained 
to my patient, thc iieuralgia disappeared never to rc- 
turn," 

For cases in which the morbid symptoms are due to 
Bpontaneous Suggestion by a simple idea, psychoanal3i,io 
trcatment can never compete in rapidity of eure witll 
su^estive treatmcnt, for ihc latter, as wc have aecu, may 
give instant relief. But where the trouble is due to spon- 
taneons Suggestion by eoniplex, psych oanalytie treat- 
ment, though tedious, muy save time in the end, and may 
give more satisfaetory rcsults. If I may use Ihc simili- 
tude, psyehoanalytic treatmcnt is to suggestive trcatment 
what algebra is to arithmetie. It complicates simple 
Problems, but tt simplifies complex problcms. 

When therefore we have a malady probably due lo 
autosuggcstion, a malady wliioh proves rebellious to 
trcatment by the Nancy method allhough the patient !■ 
not in general refraetory to that method, we should have 
reeourse to psychoanalysis. 

When, on the other band, it is the patient who is re- 
fraetory, when he finds it difficult to grasp the mechan- 
iam of autosuggcstion, when he makea loo mueh effort, 
when hc proves unablc to isolate himself and to coneen- 
trate satisfaclorilj', etc. — the indieation is. with the sub- 
jeet's consent, to have reeourse to profound hypnoiis or 
induced sleep. which, aceording to the commonly rcceived 
opinion, "increases snggestibility." But now. before 
dealing with the question of hypnosis, we must clear ap 
thc Problem of sttggestibility. 

'This case was rccorded tiy ihe auihor in Uic Archives de 
Psychologie, December, 1916, Kündig, G«neva. 
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CHAPTER PIVE 

ACCEPTIVITY AND SUGGESTIBILITY 

Let US recall the definition of Suggestion given in the 
Introduction to the present work. 

In heterosuggestion, the only länd of Suggestion usu- 
ally considered, we reeognized the presence of two 
phases: 

1. An idea> imposed by the Operator, is accepted by 
the subject. 

2. This idea undergoes transformation within the 
subject into the corresponding reality. 

Aceording to the prevalent view, the essential phase 
of Suggestion is the first of these two phases. It is upon 
this that the definition of Suggestion must be based. But 
in our view the second is the essential phase. Sugges- 
tion, we contend, is not a phenomenon characterized by 
the movement of something f rom the Operator to the sub- 
ject. It is a psychophysiological phenomenon comprised 
within the mind of the subject. Thereon must be based 
our theory of autosuggestion. 

Let US, theref ore, distinguish the two f ollowing phases : 

1. Acceptation. 

2. The ideoreflex process (which, for us, is Sugges- 
tion ) . 

This distinction is vital, but writers on this subject 
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have faJIed, bitherto, to draw it with auffieient cleamesBi 
While Ihey incline lo one opmion or ihe olher, to the 
view that suggestJoa is eomprised in the foi-mer phase, 
or to the view that Suggestion is eomprised in the latter, 
they fail, as a rule, to differeuliate accurately between 
the two outlooks. In praetiee they conlinue lo regard 
Suggestion as an integral and sjTilhetie phenonienon, the 
product of two factors: an idea proposcd by the Oper- 
ator, accepted by the aubjeet, and realizeJ by the latter. 
Their formula would run : 



Suggestion = acceptation -|- ideoreflex proceas. 



What is acceptationf 

We have already employed this terra when speaking 
suggestions proposed in ihe State of profound hypnosis 
(see Pari III, Chapter I). We ihen eaught a glimpse of 
the truth that acceptation niust not be looked upon as 
an act of conscious and deliberate will. We can now 
go further than this. The terra "acceptation" connotes 
the notiou- that the idea penetrates the raind in.virtue 
of a consent which in other cases might be withheld; 
that the will and the intelligence are in abeyance; that 
the idea is not conseiously controlled, but is the object 
of a spontaneous adhesion./Jn a word, it is not the 
conscious hut the suhconsciotis wkich accepti] The idea, 
instead of bcing confronted with others and judgcd fror" 
an intellectiial and volitional viewpolnt, is gianted hi 
tality like a welcome stranger. It remains isolated, 
therefore is not subjeet to contradictioa. 

We may speak of acceptation, not only in hetei 
gestion, but also in spontaneous aütosufi^iestion. 1 
latter, as well as in the former, an accepted idea 
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idea implanted in the mind witlioul the exercise of any 
cotttrol. 

Oedality, rontine, infliffereiice, eontidence in the hyp- 
notizer, the latter's "personal infiuence" — all theae are 
faetors of acceptation. 

Now acceptation, by iaolating the idea, by avoiding 
the establiähment of assoctative and intellectual regu- 
latory relationships betwecii this idea and othei-s, favours 
a concentration of the nünd upon the accepted idea, and 
conseqnently favonrs su^estioii. But acceptation is not 
itself Suggestion, either wholly or in pari. 

The Same eonfnsion is met with when we pass from the 
qaestion of Suggestion to that of suggcstibility. 

By the SQ^estibility of any person, we mean the 
readiness with which, on the average, that person will 
realize a Suggestion. 

Thus, as the definition of snggestion varies, the defini- 
tion of sugge-slibility will vary concomitantly. Por most 
writera, suggcstibility means the ease with which the 
subject realizes the ideas proposed by the Operator. Por 
US, on the othcr hand, suggcstibility denotes the ease 
with which the seeond phasc of the phenomenon ensues, 
whereas for the ease of acceptation we propose to use the 
term acceptivity. 

The distinction becomes neeessary for those who. like 
ourselves, take Iheir stand upon autosnggealion. Let us 
consider reflective Suggestion, whieh is our ideal. It 
presuppaies that the ideas, the objects, of our sugges- 
tions, have been deliberately, intelligently, ehosen; its 
primary function is to iitrive aguinst hnrmful sponta- 
neous suggestions, and to vepair the damage these have 
camed. Far from implying the pasräve acceptation of 
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the ideas which pass Üirough our minds, it cxaets from 
US unceasing sdf-control. It iiisists tliat thei-e shall be 
a strict frontier customs service, ever ou ihe watch to 
prevent tiie ingress of undesirable ideas. To sum up, 
whereas acceptation, or thc absence of coutrol, is an ad- 
juvant to heterosuggestion and spontaneouä »nggestion ; 
on the Otter band, non-acceptation, or cüntrol, is the pri- 
mary conditiou for the practice of reflective autosuggee- 
tion. It is here tJiat tlie confasion becomeä serioua. 



Binet, faithful to bis deäuition of Suggestion, tends 
identify suggestibility with what we have tenned accep» 
tivity. Tlie experiments whereby be measures "suggesUj 
ibility," serve rather to measure aeceptivity, to measur«] 
mental pasaivity." 

Let US consider some of these experiments, 

First Series {suggestion produced by the influence 
a guiding idea). 

Children are shown a drawing of twenty lines in series. 
The length of these lines increascs up to Ihe fifth. but the 
others are all of equal length. Having looked once at 
this drawing, they have to reproduce it from memory. 
Most of them draw the lines of inereasing length beyond 
the fifth, and often up to the very end of the series. 

Second Series (suggestion produced by personal influ. 
enee). 

Wools of various colours are ahown to a child. Whea 
we are sure that it knows the names of all the colonrs, it 
has to write these names down. As it is writing, the 
name ot some other colour i.s suj^^sted, verbally. Oftan- 
the child writas down this latter name. 

'Binet, La suggestibilitf, Paris, ige»; Ciroud, La suggesütnlitl 
dans ]es enfanls de l'ecolc, Ann«« p^ychologique, igl2. 
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The experinieiits of the first series bear upon sponta- 
neous suggeation; those of the second series, upou iii- 
daced aiiggestion. They caii have no bearing ou reflect- 
ive Suggestion, for in this the acceptivity would run 
coanter to the suggestibility, and no confusion could pos- 
sibly arise. Binet, however, appears to ignore reflective 
Suggestion. 

The kind of acceptivity ahown in the cxperiments, 
which is for Binet suggestibility, obviously puts the sub- 
ject in a worse position than if he were dcvoid of it. 
Binet, therefore, draws the foUowing conelusion: 

"If we point out to the children the miatake they have 
made, if we show them how they came to niake it and 
where their attention lapsed, they simultaneously receive 
a lesson in tbings and a lesson in morals. The teaching 
J8 often profitable. In many instances, as lest succeeds 
test, the pupils learn to avoid these errors, and become 
leas suggeslible." 

We see at onee how necessary it is that this mental pas- 
»vity ahould no longer receive the name of suggestibil- 
ity, since the lalter term is likewiae used to denote the 
faculty an idea has of realizing ttaelf by a subconscioos 
process within the mind of the subject. 

Whereas, in the caae of spontaneoos and induced Sug- 
gestion, the limits are by no means easy to determine (a 
fact which to some extent juatifies the confusion), in the 
case of reflective auggestion, on the other band, it is pos- 
ähle to isolate su^estibility. 

By suitable exercises (the ose of Chevrenl's pendu- 

lom, Abramowsky's experiments,' ete.), we ean measure 

this suggestibility while uaing the same principles as 

Binet. But the natnre of the exercises must be entirely 

' See Pari II, Chapter Vlll. 
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modified. Like Binet, we may denote an individnal] 

average suggestibility by the fraction -. We then 

ine thiü person in various emotional stales, in a condition 
of slight hypnosis, etc., measurmg by the niethod of aver- 
ages the influence of thesc different factors, denomiualed 
/i' fv fv ■ ■ ■/"■ Thus the formulaof soggestibility 
in the given circumstanccs woiüd be: 



■ /iX/,X/, . 



x/. 



It would likewise be interesting to study the Tariati< 
in snggestibility aecordiug to agc and sex. Each age, 
for example, might have a mean coeflicießt of suggesti- 

bility -^ whJch woiild be a Standard of comparisou f( 

the individaal soggestibility -■ 

Suggeslibiüty, in the sense we give to the terin, is on- 
questionably related to the senaitiveness and to the plas- 
ticily of the nervous system. In ehildren suggestibility, 
iike aceeptivity, is unquestionably Mnperior to the sama 
facülty in the adult. Bat whereas aceeptivity ia a soore^il 
of weakness, and must be combatted, suggestibility is a 
souree of strengfh, and must be fostercd. If there be a 
tendeney for the phifsical conditions on which 
bility dcpends to grow less favourablc as age advance«, 
we inust.by special training (in colleetedness, conlention, 
and autohypnosis), ent-ourage the mental conditioQfl< 
whieh wil! reinforce suggestibility. By cultivating 
faeulty, wiiile eiuieavouring to combat aceeptivity, 
prepare the eubject to carry out beneficia! aufosuggeS'- 
tioQ8 and to represB tbose that are of a DOxiotts character. 
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So greal ia the power of words, that it suffices lo give 
Ihe same name to two things which are quile different 
and often opposed, to give the samc name to acceptivity 
and auggestibility, f or the discredit which justly attachea 
to the former to be unjustly tratisferred to the latter. 

It is largely owing to this confusion that pubüt opiuion 
haa as a rule taken eseeptiou lo edueative Suggestion, 
Boirae, in his Psychologie inconnii,' teils us he would 
speak of the uae of auggestion in mental oi-thoptedics, 
"were it not that this partieular order of applications, 
inaugurated in our days by Dr. Bßrillon, still seeme to 
be generally diseounteuanced." 

In triuh, Suggestion should be utilized, uot merely for 
the orlhopa;dics of the mind, but likewise for the normal 
training of the mind. We shall retum to thia question 
at some length in Chapter VII. We are content, for the 
moment, to point out that the edueationist, who must 
mias no ehances, will turn to the best possible aecount 
even the acceptivity, the puasivity, the mental plaatieity 
if you will, which is at its maximum in the child. 

He is aware that ehildren readily aeeept ideaa and 
transform ihem into suggestions. He will Iherefore be 
eareful to suggest Ihose ideaa only that are healthy and 
beneficial. Nay raore, as the young intelligeiice awakens, 
he will tum passivity to aeeount in order to eounleraet 
pasaivity. He will strive more and raore to make the 
child accept the idea, that no idea is to be accepted with- 
out reflection and wilhout control. At the same lime he 
will teach the child t« make deliberate use of Suggestion, 
to find the material of Suggestion for iLself. Having 
made the best possible ose of the child'a acceptivity, he 

' Alcan, Paris, igo8. English Iranslalion by Dudley Wrighl. 
Psychic Science, Rlder, London, 1918. 
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!<! lo bring aboüt the progressive atrophy of 
;. HavJiig eniployed acceptivity to aid sui{- 
he will employ autosuggcstiou to destroy ac- 
Thus aeeeptivity will have played the part of 
moulds which are used for the casting of 
;ue3. 




CHAPTER SIX 

K CONTRIBUnON TO THE THEORV OP HYPNOSIS 

The phenomena comprised under the general naiiie of 
hypnosis present two aspects, physiological and psycbo- 
logieal. In the actual State of our knowlcdge, a psycho- 
lo^cal descriplion can be carried further thau a physio- 
logical description. "The theories which are termed 
psychological, " writes Claparede with perfect justice, 
"have the great advantage of permitting a far more dc- 
tailed explauation, a closcr and more sj-stematic analysis. 
If, on the other hand, we attenipt to use objective phrase- 
ology, when we have spoken of cortical Inhibition, of tho 
Stagnation of iicurocymea, and of the rupture of syn- 
apses, we have said practically all that there is to say. 
There are still too many gaps in our kuowledge of the 
physiology of Ihe brain. The attempt to reconstruct 
hypnosis in physiological coneepts is perhaps to-day al- 
most as ehimerical as would be the attempt to reproduce 
the delicate traceries of the Louvrc with the clumsy nia- 
terials in a child's box of loy bricks. As for the eminent 
arehitccls who have vainly esaayed the first-named re- 
construction, (hey must c'en console themaelves with the 
reflection that their failure haa been due to the cirnmii- 
stanoes of the case, and not lo their own incapacity."' 
Conlemporary philosophy, breaking away from the 

'Clapartde el Raade, Recherches expcri mentales sur quclriiits 

Processus psychiqucs simples daiis un cas d'hypnose, KündiK, 

Geneva, and Archives de psyehotogie, 1909. 
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traditions of Spinoza and Leibnitz, tends iucreasingly ta 
invalidatc Ihe hypothesis of psyehophysical parolleltsm. 
It would seera that we are hardly justified in saying that 
every physiologieal fact ia expressible m psychological 
terminology, and conversely. Conceivably, of coursc, 
hypnostK Js ihe oulcome of purely physiologieal caases, 
which must be elucidated oii ihe physiologieal plane. 
But in my own view, this does not hold good, I con- 
sider that the very productJon of hypnoais can be ex- 1 
poundcd in psychological terms (without prejudlce to I 
the concomitant physiologieal phenoraena). 

We hare intentionally distinguished by thft Bftme of 
hypnosis.' states of somnolence whieh differ from or-a 
dinary drowaineas by their mode of production. W<j 
found, in fact, that the originator of these conditiozH 
was ihe immobilization of the attention, either 
ösation (luminons point, noise of falHng water, or 1 
seesaw (lullaby, regulär rhythm). From the diffei 
ence in the mode of production of the condition then 
resulLs a peculiar modification of the attentiou dar-' 
ing the eondition itself. To this modification we haw J 
given the uame of contention. The slighler degrecs of 
hypnosis, the only ones which have been hitherto de- 
scribed in the present work, are not followed by amnesia. 
They Icave no gnp in the consciousness, and the conten- i 
tion which characterizcs them is a phpnomenon of intKKl 
spection — as anyone can prrceive for himself. In thüV 
State, a minimtim of effort stifficeg to retain an idea inJ 
Ihe centre of mental vision; comparative mental imino*! 
bility exista. Contention. aa we have said, is a psyeht 
logical äquivalent of voluntary attention, minus effort. 
' Part II, Chapter V. 
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Now, when the Stimulus which has produced the hyj>- 
nosis is prolonged, the somnolence gi'ows deeper and 
deeper, and may culminate in sleep. This is profound 
kypnosis or induced sleep. The passage from somnolence 
to sleep ia effected by insensible transitions. The differ- 
ence betwcen the two states is one of degree merely, not 
of kind. 

1. Lct US firet consider the production of profound 
hypnosis. Per this, praetitioners are agreed in utilizing 
as a preliminary the imraobilization of the attention. 
The commonest method is to direct the patient to fix 
his gaze on the practitioner's eyes or on sorae luminous 
point. 

This sQstained attention is no more than a mcans for 
the production of relaxation, which, as we have ex- 
plained when speaking of sligbt hypnosis, is indispen- 
sable to the oncoming of sleep. Faligne of the attention 
favDUrs the relaxaliou. and this explains certain details 
in the teehoique of Braid, the founder of hj'pnotism. 
He writes: "A patient may be hypnotized by kceping 
the eyes fixed in any direetion. It oecurs most slowly 
and fechly when the eyes are directed straight forward, 
and most rapidljf and intenseljf when they can be main- 
tained in the position of a double internal and upward 
squint,"' 

Berillon has realized that sustained attention is merely 
a means to an cnd. and that relaxation Is the.£nd. He 

'James Braid, Neiirypnology, Chapter 11, Oiurchill, London, 
and Black, Edinburgh, 1843. The passage will be found on p, 
115 of the most convenieiit work on Braid's life and wrilings, 
Waite, Bnild on Hypnotism, Redway, I/>ndon, iBgg. 
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actually invilßs tbe sabject to rdaxation as soon as a 
certain degree of fatigue hos resulted from the immobili- 
zation of thc attention. He wriles: "Inatead of asking 
the subject, as previoualy, to fix his cyes on some point 
close at hand, I invite hiiii to look slraight in front of 
him, to look out into the infinite. My sole object in so 
doing is to scenre coniplete relaxation from any acconinn>- 
dative cffort. The subjeet's aspect soon shows that he 
has become utterly indifferent to evcrything that is going 
on around him. He is, ihereforo, in the state of iminter- 
estedness favourable to sleep. Thc period of going-to- 
sleep is drawing to a elose ; sleep is imminent ; and upon 
the slightest inducement, in obedience to the law of least 
effort, the subjeet's eyelids will elose and he will fall 
asleep. ' ' ' 

Bernheim, who affirms that "suggestion is the key to 
all the Problems of hypnosis," eonstruets a theory which 
is at onee too simple and too systematie. He overioofca 
thc indubitable röle of immobilization of thc attention. 
Nevertheless, his dcmonstration that suggestion can pro- 
duce hypnosis unaided does not confliet with thc forego- 
ing observations, for suggestion presuppoaes the fixation 
of the attention on an idea ; and eonseqnenlly every sug- 
gestion, at the niomcut of formulation, is aceompanied 
by an immobilization of the attention, The two aetions 
tiitpplement one another, fixation by an idea replacea 
fixation by a luminous point. 

There is one form of induced sleep whieh does not pre- 
BUppose the immnhilization of the attention. When a 
subject is plunged intn profound hypnosis, brou^t 
about by one of the ordinary methods, we may propose 

' B^rillon, Thterie psychom^canique de l'hypnotisine. Revue 
de rh>-pnotisme. 
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to him the Mlowiiig posthypuolic suggestioa: "Every 
time thal I touch youi- righl Shoulder," or "every time 
I show you a card on whjch is iuscribed the word 
'deep' " (the preeise formula is indifferent), "you will 
sleep as soundly as you are sleeping at this moment." 
These aeeesses of sleep due to posthypnolic Suggestion 
will be the result of pure »uggestion, without irny ante- 
cedent iitimobilizatiou of the attention. But we must not 
forget that the first sleep has been induced by one of the 
cu-itomary methods. The subject to whora we suggest, 
when he is aaleep, that he will subsequently sleep in like 
manner, may perhaps reproduce by pure Suggestion the 
immobilization of the attention which he has previously 
experienced. 

Cou6, who does not share Bernheim 's exclosivism, ac- 
cepts the existence of the Iwo methods. We have juat 
Seen that if we set out from ihe immobilization of the at- 
tention as a principle, the two procedures are elosely 
akin. Hence we must not be astonished at the Ukenesa 
of the results. Cou6 notes the likeness without attempt- 
tng to explain it. Here is his defiuition of hypnotio 
sleep: 

"We may define it thus. Hypnotic sleep is sleep in- 
duced by an artificial cause (nareotic dnigs excluded), 
such as the conseious or unconscioua fixation of a more 
or less luminous object, or the nse of Suggestion or aato- 
HU^estion. 

"Altbough the canses are different, the sleep appeara 
to be the same in the two cases, and this sleep, though 
extremely restful, is in my opinion very different from 
ordinary sleep." ' 

'Couf, Le sornmei! hypnotique et ses rapports avec la Sugges- 
tion, Bulletin Ecok de Nancy, 1914- 
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2, What are the psychülogical ckaraclers of thia pe- 
euliar sleep? If Coue affirina it to be "very difCerent 
from ordinary sleep," thia is not because he igoores thc 
kinsliip between the two, a binship which is far closer 
than niost people imagine. But the Qrst Nancy School 
was prone to dwell on the traits common to the two con- J 
ditions, and it is therefore uaturat and justifiable that ■ 
Cou6 ahould emphasize the differences. 

Prom the daya of Liebault oiiwards, the authorities of 
the first Nancy Öchool foUowed by aeveral other special- 
ists and notably by Vogt and Forel, drawing attention to 
the likeuesses, showed that, in gencral, both states facüi- 
täte Suggestion ; that catalcpsy can be induced in natural 
sleep (Li6bault) ; that the intellection of the words ut- 
tered by bystanders is not coniplctely abolished during 
natural sleep. As an example of the last Statement, it 
may be pointed out that one who snorea will often stop 
snoriög when told to do so. 

Spealdng generally, the authors who, with Bemhräm, 
regard Suggestion as the cause of hypnotic sleep, nata- 
rally tend to identify that condition with normal sleep. 
But, to eonsidep the raatier without prcjudice, ihis ideii-_ 
tifieation must not be pushed to an extreme. Clapai 
who has not committed himself to any theory of hypni 
tism, ia an iinpartial judge. He writes: 

"Let US make it perfcetly clear wkat we are suggest*! 
ing when we hypnotize. If we say to the patieut, J 
' Sleep I' why does he not pass into ordinary slumberl I 
Unless we agree that hypnosis is the same thing as nop- J 
mal sleep (and we have already refuied this hypothesis), 
the formula of 'suggested sleep' is insufficient to accoont'] 
for the phenomena. If we wish to maintain that hyp- f 
nosis ia duo to Suggestion, we have to admit that the veij J 
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faet of putting anyone to sleep hy suggcslioii givcs the 
sieep a pcculiar eharactcr. The queation then arises, 
By what mcchanism does tkis peculiar character origi- 
natef" 

The question is pcrtincnt. The present writer thiiiks 
he can provide the Clements ai an answer, Hypnosis 
moy be due to Suggestion, but the vcry fact of Sug- 
gestion presupposes the immobUization of the attention, 
an iminobilization which is therefore common to all the 
methods for producing hypnosis, and whercin will be 
found the real reason for the peculiar charactcristies of 
this condition. 

Profound hypnosis exhibits in an intensified form the 
distinetive traits of slight hypnosis, in which the subject 
experiences a sense of vacancy, of mental immobility, 
giving rise to contention. Now we think we have been 
able to cxplain these charaeters as the outeome of the 
preliminary immobilization of tho attention (Part II, 
Chapter V). The same cause ia present hcre, but it is 
intensified. The idea of mental immobility,' as happens 
with any idea that is in the mind when aleep begins, 
dominates the whole of the sleep. The aubject inevitably 
accepts a Suggestion of mental immobility, and this suf- 
flees to explain the chief psycholopeal differeuees be- 
tween hypnotic sleep and normal siecp. 



'Clapar^de. Interpretation psycbologiquc de l'h>-pnose, re- 
printed from the Journal für Psyehologie und Neurologie. Barth. 
Leipzig. 

' Cf. Carl Picht, Hypnose, SugRCstion und Erziehung. Klink- 
hardt, Lerprife, Igi3. According to Picht, hypnotic skep differs 
from ordinary sleep in this respect. ihal ihe former 15 the out- 
eome of 3 conccntraiion, whcrcas ihe latter is the outeome of a 
dispersion, of ibc attention. 
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Can we prove the existence, during profonnd hyp- 
nosis, of thiä ( com parat ive) mental iminobility, of the 
Sensation of mental vacancy which accompanies it, and 
of the coutention wMch in their resullt 

"It ia generally agreed," writes Clapar&de, "ihat 
concentration of the attention exists duriug hj-pnosis. 
But I am not aware that any experiments have hitherto 
been imdertaken for the vei'ification of this hypothesis, 
and in order to aacertain the precise nature of the modl- 
fication of the attention.'" 

Claparöde has himself organized a series of cxperi- 
ment8 to explore the psychology of the hypnotized sub- 
ject. Hiß results, considered by themaelves, do not 
seem to furnish an answer to the foi-egotug question. 
But when we juxtapose them with what iiitroapee- 
tion reveals concerning contention, they seem to throw 
much light on the matter, and to justify our hypothe- 
sis. 

Here are the leading results, as far as they bear on the 
prohlem : 

fl. "Hypnosis tenda to slacken associative reactions.. 
. . . We muat note, however, that while this is true 
on the averagp, certain associative acta may take place 
ander hypnoaia just aa rapidly aa in the waking State, 
Thia shows that the inhibitory theory is inadequate, 
Whilst associative Inhibition is favourcd by the State of 
hypnosis, it does not eonstitute that state. . . . 

b. "If we examinc Madame Bul's associative activity, 
not when she is performing an experiment, but when she 
ia left to her own de\-ices, what do we note? Absolute 
passivity, . . . Left to herscif, Madame Bul says 
'My mind is a blank'; she is indifferent to everything. 
* iRlerpräalion psychologique d« l'hypnose. 
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She seems to have lost that constant coucerii about the 
present momcnt and Ihe moment wMch is just coming, 
that coucern which is the mamspring o£ all our aetioQB 
and all our thoughts.' 

"In Madanie Bul, at any rate, the hypnotic State waa j 
essentially characterized by a Suspension of the function j 
of initiative. This conclusion has been drawn by other 
obaervera. We have aeen that several authors, and 
Wundt in eapecial, characterize hypnosis by the Suspen- 
sion of volantary aetivity. 

c. "The power of adding numbers together ia not 
during hypnoais appreeiably diEEerent from the same 
snbject's power during the waking atate."* 

" What are termed the intellectual faculties seera to be 
littleif at all affected."* 

The juxtaposition of these obaervations ia most in- 
fitructiTe. We learn from it that two apparently eontra- 
dietory phenomena are present in hypnosis: 

1. Volnntary aetivity is suspended. 

2. What are termed the intellectual faculties appear 
to be little if at all aSEected. 

This seems very remarkable. The use of tke intellectual 
faculties normally preaupposes the working of voluntary 
attention; now here voluntary aetivity is suspended, and 
yet the inteUectuai faculties are none the worse. But the \ 
apparent contradiction diaappears if we admit that hyp- 
nosis is characterized by a modification of the attention, 

'Cf. Beauiiis: " When we ask a hypnolized subjcct, as I have 
often done, 'What are you ihinking aboui?' the almosl in- 
variable answer is. ' Nothing-'—We have here a veritable condi- 
tion of ineriia, or rather one of iiiielledual repose." 

' Claparede and Gaade, op. d(. 

' Ctaparede. Inierpritation psycEologique de Iliypnose. 
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naniely, conlention, which is /Ae psijchologkal equivalenf^ 
of voluntary attention, mintts efforl.' 

Furthermore, we have just seeii Ihat, uccording to the 
hypnotized subject's own stateraents, profouud hypnoais 
is charaeterized by a Sensation of mental vacaney. 

We liave thus verified the hypothesis that there is 
no easeutia) differenee between profound bypnosis and - 
what we have termed slight bypnosis. We are therefore ■ 
justified in applying the tenn bypnosis to both condi-l 
tions, ' 



One point may still seem obacure. The foregoi&g 
esplanation appears to ignore one of tbe essential char-' 
acteristics of classical hypiiotiam, namely, the rappoi 
between tbo Operator and the hypnotized subject, so 
the subjeet, dcspite bis sleep, understands the word» of 
the Operator. 

This rapport presupposes that there shall be an Opera- 
tor, But bypnosis, as described in this book, does not 
necesaarily reqnire a hypnotizer. When I put myself to 
sleep by autosuggestion, by voluntary antohypnosis, op 
when I am sent to sleep by a soothing rhythni, there is 
hjTmosis, but there is no hypnotizer. 

In hypnosis of the classical type there is a hypnotizer, 
and throughont the bypnotic sleep the sabject "s mind ia 
obsessed by the personality of this hypnotizer, If we 
recall the law that sleep is dorainated by the obsessive 
idea or ideas which were in tbe mind at the moment 



por^H 



' Frotn the physiological siandpoini, calalepsy is a pendant 
eonieni[on, alihough it is a less conslani characler of hyiMiosis.^ 
We mighl say that conlention is a catoUpsy of the allention. 
In coniemion, the rauscles of altoition do their work witbout 
eSon. 
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going to sleep, we shall rcalize that this obsessive presenee 
ol Ihe hypnotizer niay aerve to explain the maintenauce 
of communieatioH between hypnotizer and subject, 
When we fall asleep pondcriDg an unsolved problem, we 
give free rein during alcep to all the ideas which are 
more or less intimately connected with the problem, and 
without the facility given to the flow of these ideas the 
Solution of the problem during sleep would be impossible. 
In like manner, during profotmd indueed hypnosis, the 
snbject's mind remains open to everything connected 
with the hypnotizer, and to bis voiee in especial. The 
mother who goea to sleep with her thoughts füll of her 
ehild, and who wakens at the child's least cry, fm-nishe3 
US with an example which is not essentially dilFerent 
from that of Ihe hypnotized subjeet recognizing the 
voice of the practitioner. 

In a word, the fundamental characteristic of hj^pnosia 
ia a peeuliar modification of attention, i. e. what we have 
named coniention. 

If hypnosis increaaes suggestibitity, thia may fae de- 
pendent on various features of hypnosis (featnres which 
are in part common to hypnosis and to ordinary sleep) ; 
but for the most part it is due to eontention, whieh annuls 
volnntary effort, a condition unfavourable to Suggestion, 
while maintaining attention, a condition above all othera 
indispensable to Suggestion. 

As for the apparent contradictions pointcd out in 
Part m, Chapter I, where it was shown that suggesti- 
bility seems now increased now diminiahed bj' hypnosis, 
these contradictions vanish, so I believe, as aoon as 
aeceptivity is carefully diatinguished from suggestibility 
proi>erly so called. (See the preceding chapter.) 
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We havc to adniit that, as a role, aad probably in all I 
cases, hypiiosis is charaeterized by inereased suggestt- f 
bUity. But it ia uot uecessarily charaeterized by in> | 
creased aceeptivity. 



Having leamed the natore and the true signiScanca 
of profouüd hypuosis, it remains to aak what ate the 
best waya of induciug the eondition. We wish to indace 
it easily, and we wish it to be fmitful when induced. 

1. When we speak of the immobilization of the at- 
tention, OUT language is extremely abstraet. There is not 
only one kind of attention. There are visual attention, 
auditory attention, mental attention, etc. A completer 
reaiilt will be obtained if we can immobilize them all 
Bimultaneoiisly. (By occupying one, we tend to quiet 
the others, and may thus bring about a sufficient degree 
of immobilization.) We may engoge the various forma 
of attention at one and the same time, appealing to sight 
by a luminous point, to hearing by a soothing and 
monotonous voice, to toach by rhythmie passes, and to 
the mind by the idea of aleep. Let us ignore the quea- 
tion whether the passes, over and above their effect upoQ 
the attention, have the peculiar pbysieal aetion ascribed 
to them by the magnetizers. 

2. The suggestions we have to propose will be more 
likely to be cffieacious if we eniploy methods tending to 
establtsh a close rapport between Operator and subjeet. 
Such method.s are those which tend to make the opera- 
tor's presence a positive Obsession for the aubject. Por 
instance, we shall appeal to sigbt with a Ituninous objeet, 
and the best will be for thi.s objeet to be held by the 
h>-pnotizer, who will impress opon it a rhythmie move- 
ment. The Toiee, and pasaee, are additional means for 
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emphasizing the hypnotizer's persouality. In his ordi- 
nary practiee, Coue uses methods which satisfy these 
requireraents, Here is hia own account of thera. 

"YüU move a luminous object to and fro before the 
subject's eyes, rcqucstiug him to follow this object with 
his eyes, but without tumiug his head. Meanwhile yoa 
make to him the following suggestions: 'Think well 
that you are going to sleep; as you follow the uioving 
object with your eyes, you feel a lethargy stcaling over 
you; your arms, your legs, become heavy; your whole 
frame grows heavy; your eyelids are heavy, they grow 
heavier and heavier, tJiey are üke lead, you find it more 
and more difßeult to keep your eyes opcn. Your sight is 
becoining obscured, your eyes are wutcring, you can 
hardly distinguish anything in the room, sleep begins to 
overpower you. I shall slowly count np to twenty. As 
I count, the longing to sleep will steadily increase. Be- 
fore I reach twenty, your eyes will close and you will be 
sound asleep.' 

' ' In most eaaes, everything happens exaetly as you have 
Said ; and by tho time you pronouuec twenty, the subjcct 
is asleep. If hia eyes are not yet cloaed, say to him in 
a commanding tone, 'Shut yoar eyes! Sleep!' and he 
instantly closes his eyes and goes to sleep. 

"To make tlie sleep more profound you say: 'New 
you are asleep, sound asleep, and as I teil you that you 
are sound asleep, you do in fact feel that your sluraber 
becomes deep, very deep, deeper than it has evcr been 
before.' This word 'deep,* repeated in such a fashion, 
acts on the subject 's mind like the drops of water which 
in the end hollow out the stone.'" 

' Couc, Le sommeil hypnoiique ei ses rapporis avcc la sugges- 
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But in general, as we have said, the Nancy method does 
not involve the induction of profound hypnosis. This 
latter condition would secm to be chiefiy valuable in 
cases where the subject is maladroit in the ose of auto- 
suggestion, above all when he cannot leam to avoid 
making efforls of the will. Profound hypnosis suspcnds 
tlie voluntary actlvity which is impairing the chances ot 






CHAPTER SEVEN 

BUOQESnON IN TUE EDÜCATION OF CHILDREN * 

SüOOESTiON i3 a psycbophy^iulogical iunctioa which 
exists in everyone. It caii therefore be truined in every- 
one. No reader who has carefuily £ollowed the esposi- 
tion of data and reasoiiing throughout the prccediug 
pages can fall to understand bow baseless are all the 
objections that have been made to the use of suggeslive 
methods in the education of ehildren. Indueed Sugges- 
tion is not a violaliou of the aubjeet's individnality ; it is 
a means of training the subject's powers of autosug- 
gestion. Moreover, only in conneetion wilh profomid 
hypnosia eould the idea of such a violation being effeeted 
possjbly ariae. Now, we have secn Ihat for the adult the 

' There have been precursors in this field of educative Sug- 
gestion, I may menlion ihc following. 

J. M. Guyau, Education et Heridil^, Paris, 1889 (En^Uh 
translation, Education and Herediiy, Walter Scott, London, 
1891), secms lo have inaugurated ihe idea. 

Walter Kose, Die hypnotische Erziehung der Kinder, Berlin, 
1898, refers to Suggestion for the Inhibition of instincts such as 
dcptomania and lying. (He looks upon the lauer as insiinclive 
and as hcreditarily transmitied in modern society.) He speaks 
also of ihe development of new instincts by suggestioiL 

The scholasiic ouilook in «special is voiced by two wrtiers in 
the Zeilschrift für Philosophie und Pädagogik. Hörn contrib- 
utes, Suggestion als pädagogischer Faktor, neue Bahnen (Hefi 
5, igoo). Rausch contribotes. Die Suggestion im Dienste der 
Schule (Heft 4, igoi). 

Carl Picht Champions the views of Guyau and Rose. See lüs 
Hypnose, Suggestion und Er/iehung, Kliukhardt, Leipzig, 1913, 
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cse of profound hypnoais is as a rule a, subsidiary 
method. Stül more ia this true of children, whose sug- 
gestibility in the waking state is so extensive. Their high 
suggestibility is a reason for beginning the training of 
autosuggestion in early childhood. 

This training, far from reducing the subject's energy, 
seems, in virtue of its peculiar niechanism, to enhance 
that energy j and it does so in the absence of any sug- 
gestions of a directly ener^zing charaeter, Besides, not 
merely would it be a mistake to attempt to ahield the 
child from all suggestive influences, The thing is an 
impossibility. If suggestive action be not esercised 
methodieally, it will be exerted by chance, in the form 
of the countless spontaneousauggestions whieh daüy life 
presents to the child 's mind. When we take this sug- 
gestive action under cur own guidance, we ean en aure 
that it will be beneficent. When, on the other hand, we 
leave it to itself, it gives rise indiflferently to good and to 
bad results, and it may eventuate in disaster. 

Unreservedly, therefore, I agree with Herbert 
Parkyn's content ion that the deliberate practice of auto- 
suggestion should be taught to children in all our schools. 

I would go further, and would say that autosuggestion 
ought to take a primary place in education. Por by its 
use, not merely will the child learn self-eontrol, not 
merely will he develop his physieal energies and be 
helped to resist disease, but in uddition he will be able to 
develop {in a degree hardly conceivable by those who 
have not seen the method applied) his worbing powers 
in all fields. He will learn how to obtain the maximum 
of results wirb a minimum of effort ; he will acquire a 
method which will be a standby to hira throughout life. 
In the intellectual sphere he will develop all his faculties, 
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and memory and attention above all. In cspeeial he will 
leam to like his work. Fm-thermore, by Suggestion, wo 
are able to strive advantagcouaiy against the bad in- 
elinations and other defects of childiiood, mosl of whieh 
are indeed themselves to a greater or lesa degree the out- 
come of anteeedent suggestions. It follows from these 
considerationa fhat the suggestive method cannot prop- 
erly bo regarded aa merely a minor weapon in the peda- 
gogieal armamentarium. It can be made the auxiliary 
of all training and of all inatruetion. To anyone who 
haa practised educative su^estion, pedagogical treaties 
which systematically ignore thia diseipiine seem built 
apon ahifting sand. In such eonditions, the dispute be- 
tween the various complicated methoda whieh elaim to 
develop memory, attention, and interest, in ehildren, 
resemhles nothing so much aa an interrainable argument 
amoTig peraona in a horry aa to whieh is the quiekest 
footpath, while they pay no attention to the railroad 
close at band, to the train which could take them where 
they want to go in a tenth part of the time, 

Doubtless when we are eoncerned with educating a 
child's tendencies, we must respeet, as far as they are 
wholesome, all the most spontaneons tendencies he dis- 
plays,all those whieh are a sign of bis aptitudes and of bis 
very nature. Here auggostion must be eantiously osed. 
Bot many of the tastea, many of the tendencies, which 
scem natural to the child, are simply the outcome of 
eponlaneous suggestions. Children's gamca, far from 
being in every ease an espression of the child's deeper 
nature, are often purely imitative. Aa I had oecasion to 
point ont in an earlier ehapter (Part I, Chapter VI), the 
Same statement applies to yonng people'a choice of a 
profession. In many cases, therefore, the röle of suff- 
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gestion should be to eradicate the factitious tastes and 
tendencies of cliildhood. We shall be able to safegaard 
this practice by careful Observation. PsychoanalyBis, for 
cxample, is competeiit to reveal thc geiiuinely orig^al 
tendencies, and we shall rcspect tliese in so far as they 
aro not harmful to the child, or do not promise to ba ■ 
harmfnl to it when it gi'ows up. J 

The method of training Suggestion which has been de- 
scribed in this book is applicable to ehildren, bnt may be 
simplified in view of the grcat suggcstibility of youthful 
BUbjects. The exercises with Chevreul's pendulum are 
especially usefnl for ebildren, Thcy may be modificd 
by making them into a game. For iustance, the bob of 
the pendulum may takc the form of a bird whicti has to 
peck a piece of bread, or of a cat chasing a mouse, and so 
on, We can organizc competitions. But in their simplest 
form, the exercises will be found suffleienüy interesting 
to the great majority of ehildren. ' 

Qaite apart from exercises, qnite apart from any pro- ■ 
cedure whieh recalls therapeutic Suggestion, it is possi- 
ble, in large measure, to guide ihe HUggcstions that aet 
on a child's mind. Thaiih^i to a child's acceptivity, ideaa 
whieh are frequently brought to its notiee, ideas uttered 
by parents, feachera, and others in whom it has con- 
fidence, readily become implanted, and initiate sugges- 
tions. Consequently, whcn we are with ehildren, we 
must serupulously avoid doing and saying things which 
will initiat« harmful suggestions. On the other band, 
we ahonld frequently repeat the ideas which are likely to 
be the starting-point of beneficial suggestions. 

Guyau judicionsly remarks' thal il is extremeiy fool- 
ish, when a child has done wi-ong, to express our censure 
'Op. dt 
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in the form of a generalizutioii such as, "Whal a greedy 
boy you are; what a liar; what a naughty child. " So 
doiiig, we tend to determine the future. The child thua 
characterized looks upon itself as a glutton, as a born 
liar, and so on, and acts accordingty. It is far better 
policy to show great surpiise that so good a child, one 
babitnally tnithful, etc., could have to-day made you 
believe that it was a liar, whcn you know perfectly well 
that it is nothing of the kind.' 

Ä woman tcacher in Gcneva, who has attended my 
lectnres at the Jean Jacques Rousaeau Institute, prac- 
tises on her pupils the foHowing mgenious method of in- 
direct Suggestion. Every Monday, when the week's 
work begins, she writes on the blackboard the "resolution 
of the week." In a brief phrase this suramarizes and 
aims at correcting some fault in conduct or in methods 
of woi'k which has been epidemie during the previous 
wcek. The children copy the forniula, and collectively 
take the good resolution. The rcsults have been gratify- 
ing. I may add that this teacher, having grasped the 
significance of the law of reversed effort, has substituted 
for the formula first used, / want to he this or that, the 
formula, / sball he this or that. The effects of this Sub- 
stitution have been obvious. 

From the earliest yeai-s of childhood, and aneeasingly 
thereafter, we should, in word and dced, wateh over tJie 
suggestions made to the child mind, and ahove all should 

'Cf. Froebel: " We have lo recognizc ihat in maDy cases the 
tcacher has himself made the child ill'Cotiducied and vicious by 
atlrihuting to it a bad inlcntion in the coinmitting of actions 
which werc indccd regrettable, bui which the child performed 
wiihout rcalizing iheir tnic bearing, performed through lack of 
foresight, ihrough heedlcssness, or through want of judgmeni." 
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we be eareful to avoid niaking any harntful suggestionaL 
American manuals contaiu excellent observations oa 
subjeet. Por instanee, Herbert Parkyn writes 

"As a nUe, parents pay little attention to the ni 
they employ to look aftcr their elüldrcii. They employ' 
Mary or Jane beeause she aeems kind-bearted and ean be 
hired cheap beeause ignorant — too ignorant, as a miei 
to fill positions in whieh more money can be eamed, 

" Kindness is not all that is required to make a good 
narse for a child ; and if parents could fully realize a 
nurse's influence ou their ehildren they would employ 
only a Speaker of good English, a woman with eharming 
manncrs and good principles — a woman, in fact, who 
possesses the qoalities they would like to see developed in 
their ehildren. A nurse of this kind is cheap at any 
price. I venture to say that the time is not far distant 
when there will be regulär training schools established 
for nuraes for ehildien, and that these nuraes when 
properly qualified will draw larger salaries than the 
trained nurscs from our ho^itals. When this time 
comea, the training of the ehildren who are to be candi- 
dates, subsequently, for the presideney of the republic, 
will not be left to ignorant Mary or Jane. If a narao 
is to be employed at all, it will be a nurae who can giva 
the child the best influences dui'ing the time he is rfr 
ceiving his first suggestions — the most impressionabto 
time of a man 's whole life. 

"Not long ago I was riding in the same railway eoach 
with a mother and her little girl. The child was sittinp 
in the seat oppoaife to her mother, riding with her back 
towards the engine. Suddenly (he mother said to her : 

" 'Charlotte, come here and sit beside me. It will 
make you sick if you ride backward.' 
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"Ä su^estioii like this plaeed in the mind of a cMld 
is sufBcient to influence her the resl of her life while 
riding in any class of vehielc. It will do a great deal to 
spoil her enjoyment of travelling, Itecausc she will fuss 
nver securing a seat faciug the direction in which she 13 
travelling, and if she be forced by circumstances to ride 
backward, the autosuggestion arising from the old Sug- 
gestion given by the mother will be suffieient to make her 
miserable if not actually sick. 

"There is no reason on earth why a person should not 
ride backward as comforfably as any other way. Still, 
I have Seen woraen standing in a strcet ear refuse to 
aeeept a seat offered theni, the cxcuse being: 

" 'Thank you! I prefer to stand. It makes me äck 
to ride baekward.' 

"Poor things, they are made miserable by a common 
snperstition or a Suggestion given to them in ehildhood I 

"I have seleeted this illnstration because the snpersti- 
tion or belief is a very common one, but there are thou- 
sands of similar absurdities prevalent among the maases 
to make life fussy or unhappy. 

"Let US arise, then, and seo what we ean do by new 
autosuggestions to stamp out the old absurd notions, 
first in ourselves, and then, by precept aiul practice, 
endeavour to assist our fellow men to free themaelves 
from their self-imposed burdens.'" 

Where heallh is concerned, we cannot be too careftü 
about children, both as to what we say in their presence, 
and as to what we allow them to see. Not merely must 
we spare children the sight of ülnesses whieh woald 
impress their Imagination; but before children even 
more than before adults we must acrupolously avoid 
'Op. cit, pp. 47-9. 
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speaking of illness. We must sbun Che small change at 
conversation in which, when we have exhausted tlie 
subject of the weather, we paas on to speak of health, 
that is to say of disease. I mean the sort of talk wherein, 
having reviewed the headacties, the conatipations, the 
nose-bleedings, and the toothaches, of our owii interestiny 
Personality, we proceed to discuss the rheumatisms, the 
chronic bronchitis, and the stitches of our uneles aad 
aunts, our male and female consina, down to the twenty- 
fifth degree of famÜy relationship. Next comea the list 
of sudden deaths or rapidly fatal illnesses in our own 
Street and our own quarter of the town. And we Sniah 
off with philosophieal conclusions in the style of Joseph 
Prudhomme and Monsieur Perrichon aneot our mortal 
fraiity and the numberlesa enemies cver on the watch' 
for a chauce of destroying our precious health. 

A reasonable code of good mannere would forbid as 
a piece of rudeness the asking of people how they are; 
and still more the replying to such a question by sayii^ 
that we don't feel at all well, and insisting on the fact 
with unction. Conversations of the type just deseribed 
do härm to those who talk in this way; but, after all, 
that is their own affair. It is, however, a aerious matter, 
when people speak freely of illness in the presence of 
children who are all eyes and ears to absorb what thqr 
see and hear. 

Everything which tends to make illness impressive — 
the Hotemn medical attendant who eomes in a tall hat, 
the solemn medieines in variously coloured phials, and 
the like — all such pomp and eircumstanee sliould he 
removed as far as possible from the sight and hearing of 
children. It is eqnally important that we should hide 
from a cHld aiiy auxiety we may feel as to the condition 
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ot its own health. These preccpls are elementaty for 
anyone who andei-stands the suggestibiüty of the youth- 
ful mind. Lct mc quot« cnce more from another 
American writer: 

"One reason why we have snch poor health is because 
we have beea steeped in poor-health thought from in- 
faney. Wc have beeu saturated with the idea thal pain, 
physicaJ sufEering, and disease are a part of lif e ; necea- 
sary evils whieh cannot be avoided. We have had it so 
instilled into aa that robust health is tJie exception and 
could not be espected to be the nile, thal we have eome 
to apccpt this unfortunate condition of things as a sort 
of fate from whieh we cannot get away. 

"The ehild hears so much sick talk, is cautioned so 
much about the dangers of catehing all sorts of diseases, 
Ihat he grows up with the conviction that physical dis- 
cords, aches, pains, all diseorafort and suffering, are a 
neecHsarj- port of his existence, that at any tirae disease 
is liable to overtakc him and min his happiness and 
thwart his career. 

"Think of what the opposite training would do for the 
child; if he were taught that health is the everlasting 
fact and that disease is bot the Manifestation of the 
absence of harmony! Think what it would niean to him 
if he were trained to believe that abounding health, rieh, 
fall, complete, instead of dckness, that certainty instead 
of uncerfainty, were his birthright! Think what it 
would mean fov him to expcct this during all his grow- 
ing years, instead of building into his conseioasness the 
opposite, instead of being satorated with the sieb thought 
and constantly being cautioned against disease aud the 
danger of contracting it! '" 

*0. S. Marden, op. cit,, pp. 355-& 
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But in that case, it may be objected, we should have to 
be ever on the wateh lest we should influeuce for evü 
the children by whom we are surrounded. Despite the 
best will in the world, we shall err in this rcspect a 
himdrcd times a day. 

Certainly we nrnst avoid unduc exaggeration coneem- 
ing these inevitable errors. But for the very reason that 
such bluuders will often elude our most watehfnl atten- 
tion, it will be well to apply to children the tnethods of 
suggestive therapeutics. By spcech, gesture, and ex- 
ample, we may often give them good suggcstions; but we 
shall not fall, from time to time, to give them bad ones 
in addition. The röle of methodieal su^estton will be 
to reinforce the former and to ucutralize the latter. 

In addition to the methods above deseribed, there is 
one which is pccnliarly suitablc for children. It makes 
nse of natural sleep, when the subconseious remains 
awakc, just as it remains awake in iudaced sleep. Coo6 
recommends parents to proeeed as f ollows : 

"As soon as the child has gone to sleep, one of the i 
parents goes very quietly into ihc bedroom and np to the 
bed. A band is slowly and gently laid on the child 's 
forehcad. Should the child stir, and seem about to wakc 
up, the parent says in a low tone, 'Sleep, go on sleepiug, 
sleep soundly,' repeating the phraaes until the child is 
sound asleep onee more. Then the parent, still in the 
sanie slow and qniet tones, reiterates all the iraprove- 
ments desirable in the child, whether from fhe point ol 
view of health, sleep, work, application, conduct, or the 
like. When this has been done, the parent withdraws, 
Btill taking the utmoat care not to wake the child."* 
*0p. dt, p. 26. 
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I should point out that, to be really f ruitful, this simple 
method should be put in practice every evening without 
exception. Coue is in the habit of saying that a ehild 
should have Suggestion every day, just as every day it 
has a cup of milk or a cup of eoeoa f or breakf ast. The 
parents should make it part of their routine. In such 
conditions, the results are sometimes so remarkable that 
parents to whom I have advised the procedure have at 
the end of a f ew weeks told me that they were positively 
**alarmed*' by the marvels that had ensued. I may add 
that if the parents set to work awkwardly at first, no 
great härm will result, since Suggestion can undo what- 
ever Suggestion has done. Should an error be made, it 
will be easy to correct it. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

GENERAL. METHOOS OF APPLICATION 

lNDi:)t:EO Suggestion, as described in this work, is soscep- 
tible of very wide applications. It is upon these that 
we wish to insist in coqcIu^üou. 

1, Proni the point of view of the Operators, it cao be 
generalized in this sense, that the method can be en- 
tnisted to practically everyone. 

This is poasible, in the fii'st place, because it is free 
from the dangers so frequeutly ascribed to it. la essence^ 
it is in no respect the taking possesston of one individ- 
uality by another. The practilioucr is not a master wlio 
issues Orders, but a guide who makes proposuls. More- 
over, only in eonneetion with induced sleep could there 
be any reason to dread that sach a stato of dependeiice 
raight arise; but we have learned that, in the great 
majority of instances, induced sleep is superfluoua. 
Again, dependence is not even one of the charaeterislies 
of the special slate we are considering, for obedienee to 
Ihe practitioner's Orders, far from being always in- 
creased, is not infrequently diminished. When depend- 
enee ensues, it woold appear to arise solely out of auto- 
suggestion. as when ihe sobjpot is afraid that it will 
arise. Herein we find an additional rcason for generaüz- 
ing ibe praetice and the theory of autosuggcstion. to the 
end that a knowledge of the practiee may be widely 
diffuaed, in order to deslroy superstitions eoneerning 
320 
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hypnotism and i1s dangers — superstitions upon which 
such dangers as exist do actually depend. 

Yet another reason for gcueralizing the practice of 
induced Suggestion is the simplicity of the method. The 
only requisites arc the Performance of a fcw elementary 
exercises, a moment of muscular and mental relaxation, 
hl conjunetion with perscverauce and regularily. Thus 
without having recourse to the classical methods of 
hypnotie Suggestion, we obtain results more remarkable 
than those secured by earlier hypnotists. So simple is 
the proeedure, that fcw can fall to master it. For the 
rcst, it will not bear its lull fruit unl&ss we consider it as 
a traiiiing of the aubjeet's power of aulosuggestion, The 
practilioner's ideal must be that of every genuine 
tcacher, which is to render the pupil capable in the end 
of doing withouf a teacher. Herein we see a further 
motive for rejecting the hypothesia that induced Sug- 
gestion, as we advoeate it, involves social dangers. If 
we admit that ;incouscientious suggesters may avail 
thernselves of a method whieh lends to enslave their aub- 
jects, not to liberate them, such suggesters will not 
secure the results derivuble from the method described 
in the present work. seeing that one of the essential 
prineiples of onr method is to make the subject under- 
stand the mechanism of autosnggestion, to give the pupil 
the key. It is above all on this account that the method 
is so successful, and is able to fumish results far superior 
to those of methods based on heterosuggestion. Nor need 
this surprise us. Persons wbo appeal to autosuggeation 
display a fuUer knowledge of the peculiarities of the 
mind, and it is by underslanding and applpng the Uwa 
of nalure that we can obtain the best results. Inevitably 
in such oases there is b stmggle for existence betwcen 
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the rival methods, Tbat which produces the best 
will sarvive. 

When induced su^eation, as above described, haa ta\ 
be employed for the relief of some physical aüment th» 
jnethod is available to all. There ia nothing distinctively 
medicäl about it, and Ibere is no reason why it should 
remain a monopoly of medical praetitioners, It can be 
? all parcnta and by all educalionists for the bene- 
fit of their children and their pupils. Its use does not 
reqnire speeialized knowledge of medicine. This foUows 
from the law of subconscious teleology, We bave merely 
to suggest the idea of eure, and the subconseious makcs 
it its business to diseover the phygiologieal means for 
realizing the eure, withont either the Operator or tha 
subject requiring to know what these means are. 

2. Tuming to the outlook of the subjects, we may s^ 
that for them also the method ean be generalized ; with 
the exception of a smaU percentage of abnormal individ- 
uals, it is suitable for everyone's use. It is applicable to 
all persona and to all ages. No temperament will prove 
permanently refractory. There are none in whom Sug- 
gestion is peculiarly liable to inducc unfavourable rfr- 
sults. 

3. Tuming, finally, to eonaider the cases suitable for 
suggestive treatment, the possibillties of wide application 
are no less obvious. Bemheim drew a line between fonc- 
tional and organic maladies, bat for us the limits of 
snitable cases have been greatly extended. Qreat num- 
bers of organic aflfections, even those whieh physical 
methods of treatment have faJied to relieve, have yielded 
to the power of snggestion. In the present State of oar 
knowledge it is impossible to say what are the limits of 
that power. The remarkable results secured in recent 
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years have completely upset the ideas formerly enleiv 
tained, aiid we have a right to expect yet farther 
advances. The inferenee is Ihat Suggestion may be tried 
and ought to be tried in every case, 

Nay more. We are justified in affirming that sug- 
gestive treatment will at ieast give some reliel in every 
case in which thc patieiit remains conscious. Let us 
suppose, for Ihe sake of argument, that there is some 
organic illness in which Suggestion is absolutely power- 
less. If the patient's mind be dominated by the idea that 
he is snffering from snch an illness, there will inevitably 
ensae (above all if the illness be attended by pain) a 
spontaneous Suggestion which will aggravate the morbid 
State. Attention, mingled with emotion, retums despite 
ilself to the idea of illness, in everyone who knows him- 
self to be ill, and still more in anyone who actually 
feels himself to be ill, Su^cstion is an inevitable sequel, 
The eonsequenee is that in every actnal case of illness 
there are two elements, a primary dement which is the 
direet issue of the malady, and a secondary element 
which is the outcome of autosuggestion. Now if, by 
hypothesis, the primary element be rebellious to suggest- 
ive treatment, the secondary element eannot fail to be 
amenable to su^estive treatment. Hence suggestive 
treatment will bring relief in all eases. 

We may add that even in cases for which the use ot 
physieal methods of treatment is regarded as indispensa- 
ble or advantageous, there will still be plenty of scope for 
suggestive treatment as an auxiliary, Suggestion can 
make it easier for the patient to take distasteful medi- 
cines; it can help to overcome the undesirable effects of 
certain drugs; it can be used to induce anesthesia when 
painfui manipulationa and Operations a 
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I do not wish to advise every doctor to make a 
tematic use of dircct Suggestion. When a medical advisei 
proposes the use of Suggestion, thc patient may accept 
the mcthod with very little confidence in the result. On 
the other hand, whcn a patient spoutaneously applies to 
a speeialjst in Suggestion, he probably does so, in the 
gi-eat majority of instancoü, because at bottom he ex- 
pocts satisfaetory results. In such conditions the soil is 
favourable, and there is a much better chance of complete 
success. The patient Consulting a doetor who does not 
usually practise as a suggester, expects a prescriptioi^' 
and ipso facto has some confidence in ihis prescriptii 
The doctor miist take advantagc of such a State of mi 
and must use the prescription as thc vehicie for indii 
Suggestion. Coud, with his customary p^cholo^i 
acnmen, cxplains the matter as follows : 

"If a doetor, after examining his patient, writes a 
prescription and hands it over withouf comment, the 
drugs thus ordered are not likely to do much good. But 
when the praetitioner explains that this tnedicine or that 
must be taken in such or such conditions and it will 
produce such or such effeots, the results thos described 
will rarely fail to occur, . . . In my opinion, when- 
ever a pafient consults a doctor, the latter should always 
Order some drug or othcr, even if drugs should not bc 
really indicated. Por the ordinary patient goes to see 
a doctor in the expectation fhat the doctor will prewribe 
a drug which will eure. Only in exceptional eases doea 
the patient know that hygienie measurcs are of the 
importance. that he will be cured by following a 
men. These aeem to him trifling matters. What 
wants Is a bottle of niedieine. 

"Should Ihe doctor merely prescrihe a regimen 



not 
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fall to Order any medicine, the patieut is likely to be 
discontented. He will be apt to say to himself that 
sinee he has not been given any medicine he has wasted 
his time. Very often he will seek other advice. I con- 
sider, theref ore, that the doctor should always prescribe 
some medicine f or his patient. He should avoid ordering 
advertised specifics, whose chief value is derived from 
the very fact of wide advertisement. He should write 
his own prescriptions, f or the patient will have f ar more 
confidence in these than in X's pills or T's powders, 
which can be bought from any druggist without a pre- 
scription."* 

In this manner Suggestion can be methodically em- 
ployed without the patient being aware of the fact. A 
knowledge of the methods of indirect Suggestion is in- 
valuable to educationists and to parents no less than to 
medical practitioners. We may add that in these cases 
we depend less upon knowledge than upon tact and 
upon psychological insight. 

^Op. dt, pp. i8 and 19^ 
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stagc of evolution. In those days the living being was 
fuUy aware of all that wem on within. Owing to divi- 
aion of labour, its attention was increaaingly directed 
outwards, and the supervision of the inner world was 
left to the aubconscions. Howcver thls may be, Sug- 
gestion seenis to reestablish the supervision, to reeonquer 
a realm lost in Ihe courae of evolution, and to reeonquer 
it without any detriment to subsequent gains. For 
whereaa the will has no power to promote the develop- 
ment of Suggestion, this latter, opening a puth to the 
very centre of our being, ean afit on all our funetions 
and all our faeulties, and ean promote the development 
of the will itself. 

Suggestion, like the will, is a mode of aetivity dnmi- 
nated by a teleologieal principle; it represents a con- 
tinuous adaptation of means to the attainment of a 
desired end. We ean indicate the kinship between the 
will and Suggestion and ean simultaneously emphasize 
the differenee between the two by sayiug that the tele- i 
ology of the will is conscions whereas the teleology of [ 
Suggestion is subconscious.* ) 

The trend of contemporary psychology is to seek in 
the mind, at a lower level thau that occupied by the 
fully conscious faeulties, other foiius of mental life which 
are deeper and less conspicuous. 

In this respect, two contemporary movementa are 
peculiarly significant. 

' Insiinct likewisc works towards an end. Bul instinct, ac- 
cordJng lo Hartmann's definirion, is the consdous means for an 
unconsdous (subeonsdous) end. Suggestion, ou the otber band, 
is the subconscious means for a conscious end, The contrast 
is stateil in ijeneral lenns, finer shades being ignorcd. 
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In the affective sphere, Freud and the psychoanalysts 
have emphasized the existencc of affective eomplexea, of 
sentimenta aud tendencies, belougiug to the realm of the 
subconscious, and anceasingly determluing our actiona 
without our beiug aware of the faet. Psychoanalysis, 
bringing them to light, enables us to gaia control over 
tbem, aud thus to escape their tyraiiny. 

Od tlie other band, in tke representative sp\ere, Berg- 
Bon has founded bis philosophy upon tbe distiuction be- 
tween intelligence and inluition. The latter slumbers in 
the deplhs of our being. It seems to possess much of the 
knowledge which is of tbe greatcst importance to life. 
By the study of Intuition we are able to sotve certain 
Problems whieh we inigbt never bave becn able to solve 
on purely intellectualist lines. "Without pauäiug to con- 
sider tbe inetapbysical consequences which Bergson 
draws from this distiuction, let ns take it as it Stands, 
eonsidering it purely from the psychological outlook, 
from whieh we think it is bardly open to objection. 

Finally, the New Nancy School enibodies a movement 
parallel to the two just named, but a movement in ths 
active spkere. In this field, by the vei-y nature of things, 
the investigator is primarily led towards aetion rather 
than towards theory. Such was tbe patb foUowed by 
Coue. Hitherto the New Nancy Sehool has failed to be- 
come aware of the true psychological significance and of 
the vaat bearing of its own affirmatioas. Suggestion 
(autosuggestiou) is to the will what ihe complex is to thg 
sentiment and what Intuition is to intelligence. 



1 



4 



The three foregoing doctrines, mutnally complemen- 
tary, agree in indicating that in all the spheres of the 
pgyche there exist deep and hidden strata. Par frmn 
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heilig inferior in poiut of value to tiie superficial strata, 
the deeper strata frcquently yield us fruils whicli could 
never be secured from the surface consciousness. 

Thus by three independent aiid parallel routcs, con- 
temporary psychologj- diseloses the subeonscious, and 
makes availabic its precious Stores of mineral wealth. 
Coü6, like Freud and Bergson, prefers to speak o£ the 
"unconseious" rather than of the " Bubconscious, " 
choosing the former term precisely because be wishes 
to emphasize bis view tbat the consciousnesa in qnes- 
tion is not to be regarded as inferior to the superficial 
consciousness. 

Furthennore, the term "unconscioos" conveys the 
idea tbat the deeper psychological processes appear to 
be more er less independent one of another; that they 
seem to be dissociated; that they do not, as does the 
superficial consciousness, constitute a synthesis eentring 
in the ego (the idea of synthesis being expressed by the 
prefix "con"). On the other band, the term "nncon- 
scious" is inconvenient because it applies cqually well 
to purely physiological proccsaes, lo reflex aetion, to me- 
chanical responses to Stimuli, If we eraploy it, we bave 
always to speeify when we are speakiug of a psycho- 
logical unconseious. But in my opinion the term "sub- 
conscious" can be preeisely defined as the psychological 
unconseious. The word is already currcnt in psyebol- 
ogy, and if it be clearly defined no conf usion can possibly 
arise,' 



"It is essential tbat writera on ihese topics should come to z 
definite underslainiinp in regard to the use of fliese worfs. 
Bernhdin, In a recently published work (Automatisme et su^ 
gesiion, Alcan, Paris. IQ17), is frcquenily ihe viciim of a con- 
f aüoQ in terms. He identifics ifae " subconsdous " with a " vague 
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We may aay, then, that peychoanaiysis, intuilioniam 
(considered apart from all metaphysics) , and the teach- 
inga of the New Nancy School, contribute to the same 
general movement. These three doctrines enable us to 
eiiter the subconscious, upen ways for us into the iiidden 
reeesses of our being. Thereby they greatly enlarge our 
knowledge of ourselves, disclosing the causes of what we 
have hitherto known oiily as effects. Sinee knowledge is 
power, they increase our eommand of Hfe. At the same 
time they meet the wishes of William James, who r&- 
gretted the way in which we live only on the surface of 
tbings. Henceforward we can penetrate into the depths, 
and we are enlitled to expect great resnlts from these 
new 



The parallelism might be earried still further, espe- 
cially as regards the dislinction between the views of 
Bergson and the views of Cou6. Just as the orgauic con- 
trol rendered possible by Suggestion eeems to be the re- 
covery of an ancient heiitage which had been lost in the 
eourse of evolution, so Ihe Bergsonian Intuition is at ita 
deepest roots idontified with instincl. Intuition is not 
so mueh to be won by a new conquest as to be i^con- 
quered. If we have lost it in the past, it is beeause our 
attention has been niore and more altracted by the needa 
of outward activity, demanding new adaptalions. 

Intelligenee eonstitates one of these adaptations. It 



. whereas be regard« the " unconscious " as a 
priori "ooQ-psycholot{ical," and identifies II with " automalisra," 
The consequence is ihal the phenomena of sugsestion. not beiiig 
automatic, are simply "conscious," and by very definition cannot 
be unconscious. By tbis paradox cxpcriment is falsiftcd and 
Observation is distorted. 
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is the inode of knowledgc whieh \s applicable lo crude 
matter, whereas intaition is the mode of knowledge which 
is applicable to life. Lituition is tlie prinütive mode of ' 
knowledge, from which inteUigence is derived by adap- \ 
tation. That is why we ean never arrive at intuition by 
way of intelligence, whereas we eaii pas,s from intuition 
to intelligence by foUowing the path of difterentiation 
which bas been pursued by evolution. 

Now there are identical relationships between Sugges- 
tion and the will. 

If this be so, we may 9um up the dislinction by saying 
that the will is the normal mode of acting on matter, ou 
the exlemal world, whereas Suggestion is the normal 
mode of acting on ourselves qua living beings. Experi- 
ence confirms the hypothesis. 

When we wish to aet on the physical world we must 
aeek to fcnow the laws whieh regulate its mechanism, we 
must endeavour to elucidate the nnending sequences of 
cause and effect. We are eompelled to underatand, con- 
Bciously to grasp, the nexus of causality. The will, fully 
conscious, is at work. 

ßut when we eome to act on ourselves we ean employ 
a very different method, that of su^estion. Here the 
saying, Who wills Ihe end wills the means, is no longer 
▼alid. It suffiecs to think the end, Everything then 
ensnea as if our subeonscious were familiär with all the 
details of oar physical and mental oT^anism, and as if it 
could deduce from this knowledge the meana neeessary 
for realizing the proposed end. Here the end which has 
to be attained appears to find its own raeans, juat as the 
poem which is to be bom ^ves riae in the mind of the 
poet to the word.s fit for its expression. 

Bat if we are living beings in whom teleology tenda to 
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realize itself spontaneously, we are none the less parta 
of the material world, ihe world wbere mechanism reigna 
Consequently, au aciion aiialogous lo lliai whicb we exer- 
cise on the physical world, remaiuä legitimate. Such an 
actioii is exerted in the ordmary practiee of niediciae. 

It follows thai iiiediciiie aud Suggestion are coinple- 
mentary, like a couple of forces aeting in eontrary direc- 
tions and theiefore unable to rirat onc another. Or we 
may say that the fii-st acta from without, being centripe- 
tal. The secoiid acts from within, being centrifugaL 
Though each taken alone is doubtless ijiadequate, by 
unitiiig they cao realize the fable o£ ibe blind man and 
the paralytic. 



Suggestive practiee, therefore, must not be looked 
upou as a chapter of medieine, any niore Ihan Suggestion 
must be regarded as a special case of will, The two be- 
loug to distinct categoiies. Suggestive practiee is not 
properly speaking a thcrapeutic method. With the work 
of the New Nancy School it passes from the medical lo 
the pedagogical sphere. It does not so much cousisl of 
a descriptive science as of an education or rcedueation of 
certain mental aptitudes and habits whieh humau beings 
have been teiiding more and raore to lose. 

Modera times have been char&cterized by the conquest 
of the material woi-ld. It is therefore natural ihal. when 
we turn back to man, we should retain ihe habits of 
thought we have contracted in our prolonged inteieourse 
with the physical nniverse. Such is the invariable 
method of conventional raediciue. Thereby, however, it 
reaches no more Ihan a part of the human being, It 
moves from without inwards, though thcre is jnst as 
much need that it should radiale from the centre to the 
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periphery. It has a wide knowledge of the eflfect of 
physical agcnts upon man, but we still have to leam the 
reaction of the human mind upon physical agents. 

The werk of modern science is a great achievement, 
but it is incomplete. For its completion a certain change 
is necessary both in outlook and method. As the philos- 
opher Spir has well put it, **We are masters of nature 
extemally alone, inwardly we are nature 's slaves." 
Studyinjg only too well all that surrounds us, we have 
forgotten our own personality, and now or never is the 
moment when we must put into practice the Socratic 
maxim * * Know thyself . ' * The doctrine of the New Nancy 
School, in conjunction with other doctrines of contem- 
porary psychology, enables us to make a great advance 
in this knowledge. 



GLOSSARY 

Acceptation. The acceplancc of an idca by the sab>J 

conscious. 
Acceptivity. The readiness with which the subconscioi 

accepts an idea. C Readiness to accept hetcrcK 

gestion.) 

Autosuggestion. The BUbconacious realizatioii of 
idea in tnoi-e or lesa completo ludcpeiidcnce 
he t erosuggest i on . 

Censor, The, or Tbe endopsychie ceiisor. A figuratiTl 
impersonation to dcnnle the suni of repressive for< 

CoUectedness. The State of ouicropping o£ the subcon- 
scious resulting frotn a willed (but not voluntary)J 
relaxation. (See Relaxation, bclow.) 

Complex. A group of emotionally tinged ideas par-?l 
tially or entirely repressed. (Usual Definition of 
Psychoanalysts,) An Integration of Images, mem- 
orics, sentiments, cunscious and unconscious 
reasonings, interlacingone with another, and to all 
appearance inextricably intertangled (Eatidouin). 

Concentration. A State of autohypnosis and of per- 
sistent conteution with one idea. the autohypnosis 1 
having been induced by the tulling influence of 
ihe idea on the mind. 

Contention. Is a psychological equivalent of atten- 
tion, minus effort. It is the slate we attain to by 
means of collectedness (q-v.). Some writers term 
this State concentration. but see Concentration. 

Derivation. See Sublimation. 

Fascination. The capturing of the attention by some 
scnsory phenomenun. 
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Fixed Idea. The ultimate degrce :: :».*sf*Äi''' 
Foreconscious. See Preconscious 
Hallucination. An imaginarv s-ii.si" 
110 objective reality corre55p:r..is 

Hallucination by Compromise. j. 
p^osted by the illusory interTT:";.: 
i-cality. 

Heterosuggestion. The sub^:i::s • 
idea suggested by anoti;: 
Also, the act of sugge5:ir-r i>: 

Hypnosis. A general narii : •■ •: 
the subconscious prcc-.'f': 
attention, and for <:!':> 
distinguishable fr.ii :•::::..• 
modc of prodiic!:::-. 

Ideoreflex Process. T: : :. — ^ 
izes itself or tend* -; •^".. : 
to this that Bs::c:.l:: .- *' ' 
term Suggestion. 

Obsession. The cir-rr::« 

thing purely ?::":i--:-- _ ^- 
idea. 

Outcropping of tbe ^^" ■■' i- ^- 

normal wakir.r --•• rr- ' "* 

subconscio:!* 

Passivity. Sre ^ - ■ 

Preconscious. 1 '-irr • -" " - -: 
traces wL'-: -^ z. •"' 
vStrong srniL* - • •"•- 
transit:x.L. v-r^- r -^rr^ 
scious. "vilJ" ^.r "^^ --^- 

Relaxation Tz- 't^ ' "" 

of atTerrr ~ - t 

favc»::^ -^ — — 

rekii;:..T . : ~ "" ":. 

bc: i üissLZ. : -^ =1.-1 
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for a season. "Relaxation" is precisely this abdi- 
cation. 

Repression. The keeping from consciousness of mental 
processes that would be painful to it. 

Schemata. Fragmentary or simplified eqaivalents of 
sensations, emotions, sentiments, memones, Images 
and other mental states. 

Subconscious. A region of the mind nornially inaccesa- 
ible to consciousiiess. (Usually spoken of by pay- 
choanalysts as the "unconscious." See pp. 329 and 
330.) 

Sublimation. The employment of energy belonging to 
a primitive inatinet in a new and derived. i, e. non- 
primitive, Channel. E. g. the use of sexual energy 
in " intelleef nal " love or creative artistic work 
(Tansley). The process of enlisting the uncon- 
scious in the work that ia available for social pur- 
poses (Lay). 

Suggestibility. Rcadiness to realize a Suggestion. 

(In Baudouin's use of the tcrm — in more or lesB 
complete independence of heterosuggestion.) 
Rcadincas to realize an autosuggestion. 

Suggestion. The Kubconsciouä realization of an idea. 
{See also Ideoreflex Process.) 

Transference. The mental Substitution, for an abstract 
emotional object, of sorae visible object which cau 
aymbolically represent it. 

Unconscious. See Subconscious. 
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Importance of &ner Shades, 

192, IQ3, 194 
induced, 33, 237-325 
induced, preliminary Exer- 

dses in, 248-258 
in relation 10 natural Sleep, 

128-133 
in the Education of Children. 

309-319 
in the waking State. 263 
in tbe waking State for Chil- 
dren, 309 
is Autosuggestion. 237, 262 

't reducible lo Insiinct, Af- 



fe«, . 



r 135 



, Formula of. 47, 91 
negative or inhibitory. 66 
particular, 204-226 
Person s refraelory 10, 271, 

284, 285, 286 
Phases of, 37. i8a. 287 
posthypnotic, 121, 122, J4t, 

299 
refleclive, 143-234 
spontaneous, 32, 37-I40 
spontaneous by Comp! ex, 

286 
spontaneous, Classification of, 

46 
spontaneous, typical Exam- 

ples of, 41-46 
voluntary, See Suggiestioo, 

reflective 
voluntary. a Coniradiction ia 

Tenns, 150 
What is it? 21-34 
wbich kijls, 119, lao 
Suggestion dans Fari, La. 4} 
Suggestion tt dt itt afpik»- 
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tions. De la, 44. 148, 149, 219. 


Theory of Hypnosis, sef Hyp- 


261, 270 


iiosis, Theory of 


Suggestion im Dienste der 


Therapeutical Society. 114 


Schule, Die. 309 


Thcrapcuiics, SugHcative, 3i8; 


Suggestion in Ediuation, It 


lee also Suggestion 




Thescus. 80 


affective, 64-90 


Thohndike, 135, 136 


condilional, 120-127. 128 


Thoughi, Causality of. 331 


curali\e, ^5-270 


Thoughi Rcading, 255 


motor, 91-120 


Thought Transference. te€ 


noiious. iheir Conirol, 139. 


Tclcpathy 


156, 192, 212, 2}1. 242, 28s- 


Tic, 220 


286, 289. 313 


Toads, Phobia of, 72, 213 


noxious, their Frequency, 144 


Tobacco Habit, 92, 209, 221 


overnight. their Fniilfulnesä. 


"01.STOI, 78, 119 


174, 194 


' ractatiis de inlelleclus emm^ 


reprcsentative, 46-63 


äatione, 47 
Traili de Sensations, 38 


representative. FonDwla of, 47 


unforeseen. 187 


TrailS de Yoga, 178 


Suggestive Contagion. 139 


Transference, 57-62, 80, 98, 134 


Suggestive Influence of affect- 


Transparent Hallucination, 4e* 


ive Sensation, 64-69 


Halluciuation 


Suicide- 


TravelÜng backwards. 314-315 


involuniary, due 10 3 Cotn- 


Trcatment, absent, 105 


plei, 99 


Tuberculosis, pulmonary, 114- 


epidemic, 82 


116, aoÖ, 220. 275, 276, 277 


Superstilioiis aboiit Hypnotism, 




242. 320 


Unconscious, ihe, see Subcou- 


Symboüsm. 59-62. in, 113 




Syiiapses, 295 


Unconsciow Confiict, Man's, 11 




Unconscious Mind. The Ckild'j. 


Table-tuming, 95 


' 


Taimk, S3 


Vade retro Satanas, 215 


Tastcs— 


Varicose Ulcer, 224 


how fonned in Childhood. 84, 




85 


Vasomotor System influenccd 


Cotitrolof. 216, 311 




Tdeology- 


Veni Creator, 215 


of Ihc Subconscious, 44, 56, 


Venus. 88 ■ 


58. 75. 97. 100, loi, 121, 


Vertigo, 44-45 ^H 


126, 210. 253, 282, 322. 327, 


mental, i. £ Passion. 86 ^^M 


33» 


Verhaeren, 99 ^^^1 


of thc Subconscious. I^w of, 


V^K. 178 ^H 


138 


Vigil. somnambulist, 228 ^^M 


of the Will, 327 


Vinci, ISS ^H 


Tmdendes, §3^.311 
Thiorie .psychomfeaniqtit At 


Vogt, 271, 300 ^^1 
Volant f. Rttides experinun- ^^| 


lales snr la, 32Q ^^M 


l'hypnoiime, 298 


Volunlary £ITort, ».' Effort ^H 
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Voluntary Suggestion, Sie Sug- 
gestion, voluntary 

Waite, 8 

Waking at fixed Hour, 174, 22A 

WarcoCtU^ see DucHATELana 

Waicoujer 
Warts, Cure of, 25, 106, 223 
Weber, 148 
Werther, 79, 215 
-Who wills can"— a false 

Aphorism, 93 
Will— 

contrasted with Suggestion, 
157. 227. 243, 326-333 

must not intervene in Auto- 
suggestion, 148, 149, 195, 
196, 227, 228, 243 

subconsdous, 227 



Witches, 117 

Woman contrasted with Man, 
154, 157 

Work little and rest muck, 227 
Writing, subconscious or auto- 

matic, 94, 155, x6o 
WüNDT, 303 

Yawning, 93 
Yoga, 178, 179, 200 
Yoga, Traiti de, 178 



Zaraihustra, 81 

Zeitschrift für Philosophie und 

Pädagogik, 309 
Zola, 110 
Zürich School, 16 
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